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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 


already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue. your renewal 


must reach us before the tenth of May to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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ceeds like success,’’ and our readers, 

who are always interested in the wel- 
fare of the magazine, will be glad to know 
about the remarkable extent to which 
the old adage is recently proving true with 
THe Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL'S circulation 
—an unprecedented record. 


|: IS certainly true that ‘‘nothing suc- 


When We Reached a Million circulation 
we believed we had, for some time at least, 
reached the ‘“‘ high-water mark.”’ But with 
the last Christmas number we were sur- 
prised to pass the first 250,000 of the second 
million, the actual edition of that number 
being 1,268,000 copies, with every copy 
sold. 

Then with the next three issues of the 
magazine—those for January, February 
and March—we again found, much to our 
surprise, that the editions forged ahead 
and showed an average gain in excess of 
the always heavy sale of the Christmas 
issue. 


As This Page of the Magazine must, of 
course, be made up some time before the 
actual printing of the magazine takes 
place, the exact figures regarding the num- 
ber of copies of this issue to be printed 
cannot be given. But as the orders for 
the number are already in excess of the 
figures for the March number there is every 
indication that 


This Edition Will Reach 
At Least 1,325,000 Copies 


and may go in excess of that—making it 
the largest single edition of this magazine, 
in point of circulation, which has ever been 
printed. 

Of course, it is not at all likely that this 
gratifying rate of increase will be uni- 
formly maintained: a magazine is never 
so widely bought in the summertime, when 
folks are away from home, as it is in the 
other months. But from the present indi- 
cations it certainly looks as if, before the 
year is out, we are destined at least to 
reach, if we do not pass, the first half of the 
second million! 


This Number of the Magazine is, as was 
the last, the March issue, the largest ever 
printed in number of pages. We have 
issued single numbers of 100 and 104 pages, 
but this issue of 116 pages, and the last, of 

112 pages, are, thus far, the “high-water” 
record. It is doubtful, too, whether a 
greater number of pages will be given in 
a single issue on account of the increasing 
weight and the bulkiness. The number of 
pages in this issue is about the limit. 

It is usual for some readers to say of a 
large issue of the magazine such as this 
that “it is nearly all advertising.’ But 
this is easier said than proved. In figures, 
for example, there are four columns to a 
JOURNAL page—measuring now the col- 
umns of the narrow width of the adver- 
tising columns. In 116 pages, therefore, 
there is a total of 464 columns. There are 
210 columns of advertisements in this issue, 
leaving an equivalent of 254 columns of 
reading matter, if the reading matter were 
set in the same narrow width as that of 
the advertising columns. Even with the 
wider column in which the reading matter 
and illustrations are set there are, in this 
issue, 198 columns. And it must be indeed 
a churlish person who could ask for more 
than 198 columns of reading matter and 
pictures for 15 cents! 


Interesting ‘i¢ res All—are they not? 
Do you wond Sat we are anxious, 
as we indicate in t next column, to live 
up to our sucec-s, 1nd make the magazine 


better ? 
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ele 
z 
‘ns 
HE girls who read THE JouRNAL will 4) 
P remember the delightful Belinda, the oi 
ens omealk pretty young teacher of Miss Ryder’s ae 
cnn & 4 g y Pak 
Boarding-School, of whom Eleanor Hoyt #% 
° o ‘> 
. - Brainerd gave, four years ago, some adven- 39 
ZS eo, He tatoy vw + Comul, amnunmda tures with her boarding-school girls. Now ws 
e Belinda has had some more adventures ele 
e c « o S, PAR 
te matty | 5 eee eee aat etoeall what Yow, but of a different sort. She and another a 
: . teacher arrange to ‘‘personally conduct”’ t 
ntl Nee is orcs e ae 
ae, A CT. hfe a tourist party abroad, and at the last #lty 
. r minute the other teacher cannot go, and yb 
cow oty Awe dhav oF comrrnte 4owe- ‘ ; ; : wr 
4 , Belinda is left with the whole party on her aa 
K hot y > haw cer Wind s hands—‘‘in a hole,”’ as she says—‘‘ just a 63 
great big hole.’’ She knows nothing about C 
. . “personally conducting’’; such things as pie 
AVY yoru, Uinrtorw mads what cro J y ; 8 8 % 
; , ; tickets, baggage, railroad time-tables, maps, ae 
prawrte dh) unadir-n ne? note, KAS COA have always been mere words to her. But £2 
now she is “up against it,” and do it she ae 
ts omer twiawwees ! J shats ax goanrd+> must to save the reputation of the other ray 
teacher and herself. 7m 
facts nul any Prrnrmuat govov ry So she starts with her amazing party: & 
: with two of the most heedless and irrespon- pA 
pry aAnAY bry merger ain. And-~ sible girls of the school; with a man whom As 
es : ° she is most careful to instruct by mail as ™ 
DGhwo 13 sowrd nod nfm i é : , 
Y fd eto hy to the weight of his flannels and stockings, os 
; is) 
— Ps ; and then whom she finds at the last a 
: Vv - We moment isn’t that kind of man at all; and a} 
tig an 
pon + G tun. the ship is not out of New York harbor 
before what with a college cricket team on “ 
SE { A Rok board which immediately descends upon pA 
one of her girls; a foreign Count who Ae 
appropriates her romantic Amelia; the irri- pe 
| WANT to know what you would like most of allinfuturenum- | tating heave of the seawhich makes every- — #iX 
bers of the magazine, and will ask you to answer just this | thing suddenly become “a sickly green &% 
one question: color” to Belinda—the pretty young an 
teacher realizes that her work is cut out for aie 
In What One Single Particular Would You her. And it is: in full measure and with vm 
; j 7 hardly a moment that she is not busy. €83 
Like to See This Magazine Improved? | “Belinda” will beginin thenext JOURNAL, — x 
and strikes the keynote to the whole ge 
. ad , y ’” e be 
But be careful, please, what you ask. Note these points: number, ‘‘A Girl’s Number,’’ which was pn 
It is not practicable — as yet, at least—to change the sizeof | so successful last year, and will, we think, & 
the magazine, enlarge the type or alter the arrangement of the | be even more successful this year. The pig 
magazine. These elements are more or less fixed—-for the | Whole issue will be girlish—with a striking 7s 
present, anyhow | Harrison Fisher cover; a new series which Am 
: ; Neat | Harrison Fisher begins inside, too, show- a 
We have started to print in color, and s . 4s 7. cd ee ee ae: “iP 
3 ar _— hall do more. | ing ‘‘The American Girl Abroad” in those , 
We cannot print the doll sheet separately, nor as a blank | sports and happy times that are the com pr 
Ayers = ve | ; nasa has is So cal oe ai raed es 
sheet on the back, nor with only advertisements on it: the | mon experience of girls going abroad: with #8 
United States Post-Office Department absolutely prohibits it. | a new continued story of the happenings oy 
We cannot maintain a current events’’ department: the of a college girl after she gets through had 
magazine is prepared and printed too far in advance. college: with some forty pages of real pn 
We are going to do more in interior decoration. girlish material devoted to girlish interests. Sad 
The magazine, I think we will all agree, is already laying iia ia 
sufficient emphasis on interests appertaining to children and | ; : pis 
mothers; fashions; needlework; religion; and domestic science. | Awards to Church Workers aim 
: See : Bee : ie 
| We plan carefully to print an equal number of short and serial EVERAL thousand manuscripts were A 
stories and as many as we can: likewise we equalize between received in competition for the $200 3 
vocal and instrumental musical compositions | offered to church workers by The Minister's f 
Good poetry we do not seem to be able to get—nor can any Social Helper, in the October number ol AN 
one else so far as we can see. | THe JourNAL. Careful consideration of pe 
1 ° ° ° P } . - ac slawea > ee 
All these it is useless to ask about: we either have them in | these manuscripts has delayed the an- ‘3 
mind or aim to keep them in mind, or there is a practical | = hacohiei gh a this time. ms 
reason wh | e regret that mone of the manuscripts far 
y we cannot adopt them. | submitted in Class A justified the award 
In other words, don’t ask us for something we have done 7 TY Be 
pone Ante - h id t q . offered. The winnersin theotherclassesare: C7 
, Or Nave sald we canno O. | ’ . 
But irs is the question: | Class B_($25) —For the Best New Social Even- 
. | ing: Samuel Reid Warren, Pennsylvania - N 
2 y : ee : Class C ($25)--For the Best Design of a Novel Pas 
What Else? What Besides These? | Fair Booth: Mrs. J. W. King, Illinois. $2, 
. e it. ass | S100) $ rac f aecas sut we F 
Think carefully, and then in /00 words, not more (for there _ an ace oh ia foe tas ld 7 at w é, 
will be many letters to read), answer the above question by clected from the material received. : 
April 10 next, and we will award: 
A Prize of $50 for the Best Sugzestion - . 
: 20 for the B ee The Lettie Lane Doll Pages 
A Prize of $25 for the Second Best Suggestion f 
A Prize of $15 for the Third Best Suezestion W* ARE glad to say that Miss Young : 
A Prize of $10 for the Fourth Best Suggestion has jus st delivered to us what are ot’ 
oll , 
A Prize of $5 for the Fifth Best Suggestion far the best of the ‘‘Lettie Lane d 
pages that she has yet done. So we a! 
Not more than 100 words, please remember, and write by planning to continue this popular featur : 
April 10 to — all through the summer months. And just 2 
Mr. Bok’s PERSONAL Box as soon as Miss Young-can present Lettie’ 
THE LapiESs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA | family and friends she has in’ mind 
; : ; “surprise” about the popular Lettie that ; 
Please refer to no other subject in your letter than an answer Ps ban eat tie Poe this she is now ge 
to the question given. at work, and this “Surprise ’’ we shall also Par 
eee aes A present later. ’ 
a) 
Pa) 
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Leonardo’s “Madonna of the Rocks” 


There are two pictures of the ‘‘ Madonna of 
the Rocks” attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, one 
in the Louvre, and one in the National Gallery, 
London. Which is the original? READER. 

The one in the Louvre is the original. It came 
from the collection of Francis I, at whose court 
Leonardo worked and died, and it is not prob- 
able that the King would have been tricked by 
a copy. Besides, the picture itself speaks for 
Leonardo’s hand, though the hand is not, per- 
haps, at its best. ‘The London picture is a copy 
by Ambrogio da Predis, a Milanese follower of 
Leonardo, \C. >. 

og 
A Scientific Prophecy in Fiction 

Please tell me if there is any truth in the 
statement that the two moons of Mars were fore- 
told by a writer of fiction long before they were 
actually discovered. jee}. 

The statement is probably based on the fact 
thatthe moons of Mars were not discovered until 
1877, by Professor Asaph Hall in Washington, 
although Swift wrote in ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels” 
more than one hundred and fifty years before: 
‘* They have discovered two lesser stars, or satel- 
lites, which revolve about Mars, whereof the 
innermost revolves in the space of ten hours, and 
the outermost in twenty-one and a half.’’ Swift 
not only foretold the number of satellites exactly, 
but he came very close to the facts in the other 
fanciful figures of his curious prophecy; he gives 
only a little more than two hours too much to the 
revolution of the inner moon, Phobos, and nine 
hours and a half too little to the revolution of 
Deimos, the outer one. 


Leschetitzky and His Method 


What is the Leschetitzky method? What 
other piano methods are there? TEACHER. 


The famous teacher himself objects to the ex 
pression “The Leschetitzky Method.” He de 
clares that he has no iron rules, but strives to 
lead each pupil along the lines of least resistance 
to technical skill. Popular opinion among lovers 
of piano-playing finds that Leschetitzky pupils 
generally excel in emphasized rhythm, clearness, 
quiet pedaling and brilliant cato touch, and 
these are regarded as the characteristic results 
of study with this teacher. He, however, places 
the technical development of the hand last. The 
primary aim of his system is the study of musi 
written for the piano, and its second that of the 
effects to he obt: “ 1ed from the instrument. Read 
‘Theodore Leschetitzky,” by Annette Hullah, 
in ‘‘Living Masters of Music,’”’ a series of small 
volumes published by John Lane. h~ if 

of 
How “ Ye,” Meaning “ The,”’ 

Should the word ‘‘ye,” 
such phrases as ‘‘ Ye olden times,” be pronounced 
as it is spelled? B. D. 

No, it is wrong to pronounce it ye.” In cld 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts the letter representing 
our sound ‘‘th”—the so-called thorn-letter—was 
so much like a ‘‘y” that in time, when printing 
came into use, the two were interchanged and 
‘*y” was often used instead of ‘‘th” in such 
words as ‘‘the” and ‘‘that.’? So you see that 
when we nowadays imitate the ancient style and 
write ‘‘ye olden times,’’ we are really just using 
a substitute for the old thorn-letter, and we 
should pronounce the word exactly as if it were 
the modern ‘‘the.’’ 


is Pronounced 


meaning ‘‘the,” in 


Thomas Hardy and Charles Reade 

Will you tell me whether Hardy’s ‘‘Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles” is considered one of the great 
English novels? And does it rank in merit with 
the works of Charles Reade? A, He 

**Tess of the D’ Urbervilles ” is not considered 
a great English novel. It has power and pathos, 
but it falls short in construction and restraint. 
It would be hardly possible to find two writers 
who are farther apart in their general methods 
and interests than Mr. Hardy and Charles 
Reade. Mr. Hardy’s view of life is essentially 
fatalistic; he writes, for the most part, striking 
tragedies, with Nature sketched with rare power 
as a bac kground; and his characters are almost 
always men and women of simple, elementary 
nature. Reade was a born story-teller who wrote 
one short story, ‘‘Peg Woffington,’’ which ke- 
longs with the best; and one long story, ‘‘The 
Cloister and the He arth, ’? which is a true classic 
and not half so widely known as it ought to be. 
All of his other stories are very interesting, vivid 
and exciting; but they are skillful rather than 
great. 


Flying-Fishes Do Not Really Fly 











Is it possible to explain in a few words how 
fishes fly? YOUNG NATURALIST. 

sh ig fishes ire able to go f an cighth of 
am nen he tir, alt uch they do not actu 
ally 4 ly. Their only source of motive power is 
es while it is in the water. By moving it 
rapidly the tishe acquire a moment n whichcar- 
ries them a long distance after thev ris but their 
‘wings ” simply ilance the in the air. 


Libby Prison No Longer Exists 


[s; Libby Prison still standing, and where i 
Situated ? O. N, ( 

The buil li U in Ric hmo i nown a Libby 
Prison ever sin ivil War « take t 
removed to Chi , and there reconstructed j 
1888 and 18 and in the latter vear wa 
opened as the Libby Prison War Museum. 1] 
1895 it was partly torn down to make room for 
a new building; a small portion of the outer wall 
was left standing and still for part of the wall 
-of the new building. Relix inters obtained 
many of the bricks, and these and the fragment 


of the wall are all that now remains of the historic 


edilice. FAAS. 
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Eugene Field’s Standing in Our Literature 


How do Eugene Field’s works rank in our 
literature? Fr, . 3 

Mr. Ficld’s books are very widely read and 
will probably retain their popularity for a long 
time to come. He was a man of warm heart 
and knew how to touch the affections and senti- 
ments; and he was saved from sentimentality 
by his humor. ‘These two qualities—sentiment 
and humor—constitute a solid capital for the 
writer. Mr. Field had also the gift of divining 
the thoughts of children and writing not only 
about them, but, also to them. In the future 
he will probably find his place among those 
poets who write songs that nobody is willing to 
forget. 


What “‘ The Cardinal Virtues” Are 


People often speak of ‘‘the cardinal virtues. 
What do they mean? 1; Pa eae = 


In the opinion of the ancients all human virtue 


was presumed to depend upon justice, prudence, 
temperance and fortitude; so these were called 
the cardinal virtues 

Seeing a Star Fall Years Afterward 

How can it be true, as I have sometimes heard 
it stated, that when you see a star fall you may 
be looking at something that actually occurred 
years before ? Nancy Z. 

It takes eight minutes for light to reach the 
earth from the sun, as light travels at the rate 
of about 186,000 miles a second and the mean 
distance of the sun from the earth is 92,800,000 
miles. But the nearest star, the distance of 
which we know, is more than 250,000 times 
farther away than the sun, so that we now see 
this star by light which left it more than four 
years ago, and a prominent astronomer has 
declared it to be improbable that any other star 
lies within a shorter distance than six light-years 
of the earth—light-year meaning the distance 
that light will traverse in a year. Other stars lie 
from hundreds to thousands of light-years away 
from us. So, when we see the fall of a star 
whose light, for instance, has been taking fifty 
years to get to us, we are looking at what really 


happened half a century before. pass 
The Name “ Sirloin” and Knighthood 


” 


Does the cut of beef called the sirloin really 
get its name from the fact that it was knighted by 
an English King? E. V. 


Sirloin is a corrupted spelling of the original 


word, urloin,” which meant merely the upper 
part of a loin of beef Ihe change of spelling 
came about in the seventeenth century, just how 
no one seems to know; but to explain it some 


humorist started the story that the sirloin got its 
name because it had been knighted as ‘‘Sir 
Loin” by King James I. The story was simply 
made to fit the corrupted spelling; there is no 
other authority for it 


Could 
Has there ever been a composer who was born 
deaf? Could such a person compose? T. C. 


Man Born Deaf Compose Music ? 


No composer of sufficient ability to find men 
tion in historical works was born deaf. It is 
extremely improbable that there ever was one. 
A man who had never seen colors could hardly 
be expected to conceive their combination in the 
varied tints of a picture. In like manner one who 
had never heard a musical tone could not be ex 
pected to conceive of such combinations of these 
tones as would make a musical composition, 
unless he should do so by merely mechanical 
means and without true musical conception. 
William Wallace says, in his able book, ‘‘The 
Threshold of Music”: ‘‘There are deaf mutes 
who can be taught to play the piano and give an 
entirely mechanical performance. It is not in- 
conceivable that ‘music’ can be taught to an 
individual bereft of all sense of sound in such 
a way that by the application of rule he can 
write something not violently disturbing to the 


ear.” Ce i 
Vegetables More Watery Than Watermelons 


It seems to me that no vegetable has so much 
water in its makeup as watermelons. Am I 
wrong ? A SOUTHERNER. 

You are. The percentage of water in the 
melon is 92.4, Which is large; but asparagus, 
rhubarb, pumpkins, lettuce and several other 
vegetables have more, and the cucumber’s per 
centage is 95.4. 


The Mural Art of Puvis de Chavannes 

How does the art of Puvis de Chavannes as a 
mural painter compare with that of Edwin A. 
Abbey and John S., Sargent? A. S. 

There is very little ground for comparison. 
Puvis thought of wall decoration in a Giottesque 
Way, as something very simple in composition, 
very flat in planes, very unobtrusive in color 
something that decorated like a tapestry. Sargent 
has Byzantine mosaics with gilding and brilliant 
colors in his eye and does something ornate, 
almost barbaric in huddled richness of effect. 
Abbey is more romantic, imaginative, illustra- 
tive. Each is good in his way, but their ways are 
different. x 
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Course of Study to be a Music Critic 


What courses of study can one pursue with 
the end in view of becoming a music critic 
while engaged another occupation? Is mu- 
sical study or journalistic experience abroad an 
absolute necessity? When is one too old to begin 
such preparation with reasonable a of suc- 


cess ? Ws GS: 


One is not necessarily ever too old to be a 
music critic. A music critic need not study nor 
have journalistic experience abroad, but it is 
well for him, to travel in Europe and learn the 
European points of view. A music critic ought 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the technique 
of music, both constructive and interpretative. 
He should know musical form, theory and com- 
position as well as a musician. He should know 
counterpoint and harmony. He should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with orchestration and be 
able to read orchestral scores. He should 
know the technique of the usual solo instruments 

-piano, violin and ’cello. He should be fully 
conversant with the technique of singing. He 
should know thoroughly the history of every 
branch of music. He should be acquainted with 
the lives of the leading composers. He should 
know all the principal works of these composers. 
He should have a substantial acquaintance with 
the literature of music. He should be a person of 
general culture, for the music of today finds its 
subjects in the fields of literature, history and 
art. No subject associated with polite letters is 
foreign to the music critic’s field. He ought 
to be able to read—if not speak—German, 
French and Italian. He ought to have a deep 
and fervent love for the beautiful, and a true 
musical ear. But these last cannot be learned. 
He must study incessantly and be content to 
know that, nevertheless, he will never catch up 
with his subject. To be a music critic is to 
take up a life work. Better drop that other occu- 
pation. 


Where Tramps are Legally a Nuisance 


Do many States officially regard tramps as a 


nuisance ? FARMER, 
In more than twenty States laws relating to 
tramps have been passed. A statistician some 
years ago estimated that the weekly cost of a 
tramp to the community was at least $4.40 a 


week, and there a 
in this country. 


» tens of thousands of tramps 


When Niagara Falls Will Stop Receding 


I understand that Niagara Falls is wearing 
away at the rate of three feet a ye ir; will it ever 
top receding? NATURE-LOVER 


After a careful study of the Falls one scientist 
has come to the conclusion that the rate of retro 
cession is more nearly three feet a century than 
three feet a year. At the rate of one foot a year 
the distance it has already receded must have 
taken it thirty-one thousand years to make. 
Another scientist has found, however, that far 
ther back in the course of the river there is a 
point where the Falls will reach a bed of solid 
limestone and become practically stationary. 


Sittings for a Portrait 


How many sittings does an oil portrait usually 
require? GERTRUDE, 

It depends upon the painter. The tale is told 
that Gerard Dou spent five days on a lady’ 
hand—a day for each finger—from which, per- 
haps, you can calculate the sittings that were 
necessary for her face and figure. On the con- 
trary, it is recounted that Rubens, Hals and Van 
Dyck often did a bust portrait at one sitting. 
The painter of today usually requires a dozen or 
more. The very early Italians possibly painte -d 
portraits from visual memory without any sittings 


at all. KCB. 
The Bird With the Greatest Power of Flight 


Please tell me which bird has the strongest 
flying powers. ACKENAC. 

Judged simply by the amount of strength and 
energy used in flying, and not by the length of 
flight in time and distance, it is declared that 
‘the muscular energy is greater and the wing- 
bones more powerful in the humming-bird than 
in any other animal.’”’ This tiny creature moves 
its wings from six hundred to a thousand times 
a minute in flying. The wing-power of birds, 
indeed, may be pretty accurately inferred from 
the relative size of the keel, and this bone in the 
humming-bird is of enormous size in comparison 
with its spread of wings. In fact, if the spread of 
wings in the albatross, pigeon and humming- 
bird are assumed, for purposes of comparison, 
to be equal, it will be found that the keel of the 
albatross, a bird which soars for miles with 


wings outstretched and almost motionless, is only 


: 
a small fraction of the size of the same bone it 


humming-bird Sas. 
A King’s Grotesque Way of Measuring 


Which English monarch gave us the yard 
measure ? yee © 

You probably have in mind Henry I, who is 
reputed to have established as the proper yard 
measure the distance from the tip of his nose to 
the end of one of his thumbs. 








The signed answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 


Art (signed kC. ©.) 
Music (signe <d Aft 
Books (signed nw) 








G il (signed Fras) 
All Questions must be sent of to individual writ 
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Paper Money First Used 400 Years Ago 


Can you tell me when paper money was 
first used ? D..¥354 

Paper money is believed to have been first 
put in use in 1483 by the Count de Tendilla, a 
shrewd and resourceful Spanish soldier in com- 
mand of the garrison of the fortified town of 
Alhama, in the heart of the hostile Moorish king- 
dom of Granada in Southern Spain. At one 
time the Count ran out of gold and silver with 
which to pay his troops, and they began to com- 
plain because they could not buy necessaries from 
the townspeople. Sothe Count took a number of 
small pieces of paper, inscribed various amounts, 
large and small, on them, signed them, and 
paid his soldiers with them. At the same time 
he issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Alhama ordering them to accept the pieces of 
paper at their full face value, and promising to 
redeem them later in gold and silver coin. 
Having full confidence in his word, the people 
did as he directed, and thus a serious outbreak 
of the soldiery was averted until fresh supplies 
of gold and silver were received, when the 
Count faithfully redeemed his promises. This 
is declared to be the first instance on record of 


the use of paper money. SRuaww. 
Half Our Shipping on the Great Lakes 


Is the volume of business done on the Great 
Lakes really very large? CLERK. 
You may judge by the fact that more than 


half the number of vessels registered in the 
United States are found upon these lakes 


Subjects for a Music Club to Take Up 

Please suggest subjects for a music club de- 
sirous of doing serious work in the next ten meet- 
ings. This club has already taken up the works 
of the classic and romantic composers. F. G. 


The answer should depend on the methed in 
which the classic and romantic composers were 
studied. Lacking that knowledge, I would 
offer this general plan: Follow from the begin- 
ning the development of ‘‘style” in the musi 
of the principal musical nations—say Germany, 
France and Italy. Begin with the music of the 
Troubadours and Minnesingers, of which suffi- 
cient for such a purpose can be found in the 
general historical works and in various parts of 
Grove’s ge ged cf Music.’”” Then study 
the work of the chansonniéres in France, par 


I 


ticularly Adam de la Hale, and the early folk- 








music of Germany In Italy with the 
early Christian chant and go fr that to tl 
ediveval church music and thence to the | 
cf monody in the Italian opera. Observe 
effect cf the introduction of Italiar opera i 
France and Germany Then note the gradual 
departure of French and German compe ers 
along paths of their own. Once started along 


these lines you will find yourself confronted with 
such a wealth of material that you will not need 


any suggestions as to how to proceed. hyn 
5 


Books of the Spanish Language and Life 


What authors would be the best to read if one 
wished to perfect one’s self in Spanish and at 
the same time acquire knowledge ? M. B. 


Ramsey’s ‘Spanish Grammar” and ‘*Spanish 
Reader,” Ticknor’s ‘History of Spanish 
Literature” and Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s ‘‘A History 
of Spanish Literature.” 

lor advanced students desiring to read it 
the Spanish language the following books are 
recommended: 

Palacio Valdés: ‘‘The Marquis of Penalta” 
(translated by N. H. Dole); ‘‘ El Cuarto Poder” 
(translated by Rachel Challice under the title of 
‘““The Fourth Estate’’). 

Juan Valera: ‘‘Pepita Jimenez” and ‘t Dona 
Luz” (both translated by Mary J. Serrano) 

Pérez Galdés: ‘*Gloria” or ‘‘ Donia Perfecta.”’ 

For those who desire books in the Englisn 
language dealing with Spanish life and customs 
the following list of translations is given 
Thomas Roscoe’s ‘*The Spanish Novelists, 
translations from originals, containing selections 
from Juan Pérez de Montalvan, Antonio de 
Eslava, Donna mag de Zayas i = Mavor, 
Matia de los Reyes, Christoval Lozano, Isidro de 
Robles, Alonzo del Castillo Salorzano. Mr. P 
Gwynne’ s ‘*The Pagan at the Shrine”’ id 
characterization of the people of Southern Spai 
and Mr. Gwynne’s **The Bandolero” is full of 
local color and humor with a melodramatic plot. 
The novel of manners was raised to its highest 
level by José Maria de Herédia. A good Spanish 


magazine is *‘L’Epoca,” of Madrid. »x¢y Wy 


Cheap Theaters in Shakespeare’s Day 











When Shakespeare’s plays were first pr 
formed what did it cost to see them ? T.G 
According to tradition, se: were ite 
‘ i 





then: from a penny toa ’ shill n 


Whistler and Rembrandt 

Mr. Pennell has declared that Whistle: 1 
greater etcher than Rembra Do ail the 
etchers and painters agree with that dictun 

COPPER-PLATE. 

Mr. Pennell was an intimate friend of Whistler 
and is quite right in being enthusiastic about 
his art; but the artists do not follow him in this 
comparison, much as they fancy Whistler 
Rembrandt grasped the body and the bulk of 
things with greater certainty, had a larger con- 
ception of truth, a broader sympathy, a deeper 
insight. Whistler was more interesting in detail, 
in subtleties of light and shade, in delicacy 
of perception—a most interesting etcher, but 
lacking the Dutchm n’s breadth and height. 
Rembrandt is one ot the great gods of art, 
whereas Whistler is u:cclly placed among the 
lesser deities. Even that ‘di stinction has been 
denied him by some. 
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How She Pleased the Bishop 
WELL-KNOWN Bishop, while visiting at a 


bride’s new home for the first time, was 
awakened quite early by the soft tones of a 
soprano voice singing ‘‘Nearer, My God, to 


Thee.” As the Bishop lay in bed he meditated 
upon the piety which his young hostess must 
possess to enable her to begin her day’s work in 
such a beautiful frame of mind. 

At breakfast he spoke to her about it, 
told her how pleased he was. 

‘*Oh,”’ she replied, ‘‘that’s the hymn I boil the 
eggs by; three verses for soft and five for hard.” 


and 





An Ideal Substitute 


WANT a piece 
fat or gristle,” 
marketing trip. 
‘*Yes, Madam,” replied the butcher, ‘‘I would 
suggest that you take an egg.” 


of meat without any bone, 
said the bride on her first 


Really Beyond Him 


OW much, Parson?” asked the bridegroom, 
after the greetings were over. 
**Oh! whatever she’s worth to you,” 
the clergyman gallantly. 
“Whew! I say, what do you take me for—an 
Astorfeller?” 


replicd 


The Fumigated Band 


N inst SEPTIC Ba 
Puy 

Were siesta in a garden, when a Bunny gam- 
boled up. 

They looked upon the creature 
undisguised, 

For he wasn’t 
Pasteurized. 


by and a Prophylactic 


with a loathing 


disinfected, and he wasn’t 


They said he was a Microbe, and a Hotbed of 
j ’ 
Disease, 
They steamed | 


odd degree 


a vapor bath of atnou ind 





Chey froze 
ished h 





scrub bed him with 


carbolated 


With sulphuretted hydrogen they 
wiggly ears, 

They clipped his frisky 
hard-boiled shears, 

They donned their rubber 
took him by the hand, 

And elected him a member of the Fumizated 
Band. 


whiskers with a pair of 


mittens when they 


Nowadays there are no Microbe 
where they play, 
For they bathe in 


times a day; 


in that garden 


1 pure formaldehyde a dozen 


They take their he ration from a hygienic cup, 
The Baby, and the Bunny, and the Prophylactic 
Pup. 





He was Discovered 


SHOWILY-DRESSED man got 
and sat down beside a woma: 
thought he knew. So he ventured a re: 
the day was pleasant. 
‘Yaw,” she replied. 
‘Vhy for you vear a veil?” he asked 
‘*So I don’t addract addention.”’ 
‘*Td is de province off shentlemens do admire, 
he replied. 
‘*Not when dhey 
‘*But I’m nodt.”’ 
‘Is dot so?” 


pe married.” 


**Oh, no, I’m a patchelor.”’ 
‘Vell, led me see,” said the woman, removing 
r veil; ‘‘I am your mudder-in-law.”’ 


He Hit It, That Time 


CYNCE Upon:a Time there-wa 1 Young Man 
who met Two Nice Girls, wh were 
Constantly Together. Now, he was an Astut 


Young Man, and he desired to iy oon ul 
Pretty and Agreeable to the Ladies, but he knew 


ty it if he paid a Compliment to One of them, 
» Matter which, the Other would be Hurt 
"So he Thought Rapidly for a moment, and 


then he said: 
Ah, I know Why yo 
gether!” 
‘Why?” asked the Two Girls 
‘*Because Everybody says that A Handsom: 
sirl Always Chooses a Homely One as a Co: 
panion, So That Her Beauty may be Enhanced 
dy the Contrast.” 
fter Such a Re mark, either Both Girls 
him or Delighted. 
u think Happened? 
1 and said he 
ay Together 


1 Two Girls are Alway 


would 


was A 
-ach 





Pa vy ior Ee other, 
H ipPy ix t 





They Were Beginning it Rather Early 


N A SUMMER hotel, where the rooms on the 

first floor were lettered instead of numbered, 
a young bridal pair were given the suite includ- 
ing the rooms M and L. A new call-boy, carry- 
ing a basket of fruit for them, had forgotten 
which rooms they occupied, and, coming upon 
their English maid in the hall, he called out: 

‘‘Where can I find Mr. and Mrs. Patrick?” 

**You’ll find Mr. Patrick in h’M,” replied the 
maid, ‘‘and ’is wife is in h’L.’”’ 


Self-Help at Sea 


N THE steamer the little bride was very 
much concerned about her husband, who 
was troubled with dyspepsia. 

‘*My husband is peculiarly liable to seasick- 
ness, Captain,’’ remarked the bride. ‘*Could 
you tell him what to do in case of an attack?” 

‘That won’t be necessary, Madam,” replied 
the Captain; ‘‘he’ll do it.” 


Not Just What He Expected 


|X THE glow of the late spring hearth-fire they 
sat and sat and sat. ‘‘You are going to say 
something soulful,” declared her fiancé. ‘‘I see 
it in your lovely eyes.” 

‘*¥es, Lam thinking of asking you something,”’ 
responded the girl. ‘*‘Won’t you wear a rubber 
band around your head at night, so as to train 
your cars not to stick out?” 








An Oriental Blessing 


WELL-KNOWN representative from China, 
who was a guest at a wedding recently in a 
capital city, was approached after the ceremony 
by the best man and jocularly asked to go over 
to the young couple and pronounce a parental 
blessing. The obliging dignitary complied with 
leasure. Placing his hands on the blushing 
ride and shaking bridegroom, he said: ‘‘May 
every new year bless you with a man-child ofi- 
spring until they shall number twenty-five in all. 
May these twenty-five man-children offspring 
present you with twenty-five times twenty-five 
grandchildren, and may these grandchildren——”’ 
But the little bride grew hysterical about this 
time, and the Oriental blessing was ended 
amid the laughter of the guests. 


Doing Two Things at Once 


MAN hurried into a quick-lunch restaurant 
recently and called to the waiter: ‘‘Give me 

a ham sandwich.” 
‘*Yes, sir,’”’ said the waiter, reaching for the 
sandwich; ‘‘will you eat it or take it with you?” 
‘*Both,”’ was the unexpected but obvious reply. 


The Announcement Followed 


HE: ‘‘They say there are germs in kisses. 
Now what do you suppose a girl could catch 
that way?” 
He: ‘‘A husband.” 
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And She Never Let Go 


T WAS a wizened little man who appeared 

before the judge and charged his wife with 
cruel and abusive treatment. His better half 
was a big, square-jawed woman with a deter- 
mined eye. 

‘‘In the first place, where did you meet this 
woman who, ac cording to your story, has treated 
you so dreadfully ?” asked the judge. 

‘“Well,”’ replied the little man, making a brave 
attempt to glare defiantly at his wife, ‘‘I never 
did meet her. She just kind of overtook me.”’ 


We Hope They Were Ripe Ones 


OW many apples did Adam and Eve eat? 

Some say Eve 8 and Adam 2, a total of 10; 
others say Eve 8 and Adam 8 also, total 16; but 
if Eve 8 and Adam 82, the total will be 90; now, 
if Eve 81 and Adam 812, the total would be 893; 
then if Eve 81 rst and Adam 812, the total would 
be 1623; or again, Eve 814 Adam, Adam 81242 
oblige Eve, total, 82,056; though we admit Eve 
814 Adam, Adam if he 8181242 kee ~p Eve com- 
pany, total 8,182,056. All wrong. Eve, when she 
81812 many, and probably felt sorry for it, and 
Adam, in order to relieve her grief, 812, there- 
fore Adam, if he 81814240-fy Eve’s depressed 
spirit, hence both ate 81,896,864 apples. 





The Flame of Destiny 


URING the course of conversation between 
two ladies in a hotel parlor one said to the 


other: ‘Are you married?” 

‘*No, I am not,” replied the other. ‘‘Are 
you?” 

“No,” was the rerly, ‘I, too, am on the single 


list,” adding: ‘‘Strange that two such estimable 
women as ourselves should have been overlooked 


in the great matrimonial market! Now that 
lady,”’ pointing to another who was passing, 
‘thas been widowed four times, two of her 
husbands having been cremated. That woman,” 
she continued, ‘‘i plain and uninteresting, and 
yet he has them to Irn 
Hope Deferred 
HEY sat ea at an extreme end of the horse 
hair sofa. They had been courting now for 


something like Pet years, but the 
tween had always been respectfully preserved. 
‘*A penny for your thochts, Sandy,” mur- 
mured Maggie, after a silence of an hour and a 
half 
‘*Weel,’’ 


boldness, 


wide gap Le- 


replied Sandy slowly, with surprising 
‘*tae tell ve the truth, I was jist thinkin’ 
how fine it wad be if ye were tae gie me a wee bit 
kissie.”’ 

“*T’ve nae objection,” 
ering over, and kis 
of his left ear. 

Sandy relapsed into a brown study once more, 


simpered Maggie, slith- 
sed him plumply on the tip 


and the clock ticked twenty-seven minutes. 
‘An’ what are ve thinkin’ about noo—anither, 
eh?” 
‘Nae, nae, lassie; it’s mair serious the noo.” 
‘Is it, laddie?” asked Maggie 


softly Her 
heart was goin g pit- a an with expectation ! 
what micht it be? 

‘I was jist thinkin’,’’ answered Sandy, ‘‘that 
it was aboot time ye were paying me that penny!” 


Not Generally Known — But 
master 


Blinc ep of the house 
mooth-tongued | 


in?” inquired the 
ook-agent of the little boy 


who an 


wered his ring 
‘Nope,”’ iid the boy 
‘Little boys should not tell falsehoods,”’ said 
the book-agent. ‘‘Isn’t that your father reading 
the newspaper there by the Wil dow?” 
‘*Vep,”’ was the answer, ‘‘that’s Pa, all right, 
but Ma is out 
When Bride Goes to Market 
A! TER t ] i ~ a week had inspected all 
d the fre egetables in the store, punched a 
‘w and i iired prices all around, she said t 
the patient rk: ‘* These tomatoes are just tv 
as deat t icross the street Why 1 
‘A iam,to be Ire; but, you kr 
a I ire a judge, these ‘ i dtl gro 
hese are | cked 
) ( { t ‘ 
' G 
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“HOw TO BRING UP A BABY”—A BOOK THAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD READ. 


Contains 40 pages of valuable information—just the sort of information that 
every mother ought to have access to at a moment's notice. 


Tells, among other things: 


What kind of food a child should eat. 
How long it should sleep. 
What it should wear. 


When and how it should be bathed; and why Ivory Soap 
is best for bath and nursery use. 


How to care for its eyes, ears, nose, teeth, hair and nails. 
How to treat the minor ailments of childhood; and when to 
send for a physician. 


The illustrations—in color—are charming. 


The text is by Miss Elizabeth R. 


Scovil, graduate of the Massachusetts General Training School for Nurses, and 
=~ the author 
P2, 


of several books on the care of children. 


you would like a copy, address a letter or postal card to The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; say that 
you 


want a copy of the “ Baby Book,” give your name, street number, town or city and state and you will 
receive one in the course of a very few days. 


Ivory Soap ce ee 994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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TRANGE How, AFTER ALL THAT HAs BEEN SAID of the dangers 
that are to be found in ‘patent medicines,’ so many folks will 
foolishly persist in taking them, and will actually give up their lives 

for the sake of using a deadly concoction which they blindly believe will 
be sure to “cure” them. 





THE DANGEROUS “ HEADACHE MEDICINE” or “tablet” 
seems, of all these deadly nostrums, to be the most difficult 
for persons to avoid. And yet see what the results are 
in the accounts that can be constantly culled from the 
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The Dope newspapers. In deference to the families concerned the 
of republication of names is avoided. 
Death Just two powders ended this woman’s life: 
iin deal . . 
“Mrs. , who lived with her husband and 











one child at Street, dropped dead in the kitchen of her home 
yesterday after taking two powders for the headache.” 


Here is another instance of one of those cases of ‘sure cures’? recom- 
mended by a friend: 


““ Headache ‘medicine’ claimed another victim today, when ——— 
——— died in dreadful agony at the —— Hospital after taking some 
capsules recommended by a sympathizing friend as a sure cure for 
the pain that had been causing him distress. Doctor ——— 
——., of the hospital whither the sufferer was taken when the head- 
ache had given place to alarming symptoms and rendered the sufferer 
unconscious, said there was no doubt that the man had succumbed 
to a powerful poison.” 


Even an intelligent clergyman proves no exception to the large class of 
believers in the deadly “headache cures” 

“After three hours of unconsciousness following the taking of a 
headache tablet, Reverend = , pastor of the Methodist Church, 
died at six o’clock Saturday morning at his residence. Saturday 
morning he told Mrs. - that he was ill and arose and tooka 
headache tablet. Ten minutes later he had relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness from which he did not rally.”’ 


How familiar is this story of a woman who complained of a splitting 
headache, and just took two pills: 


“Two anti-pain pills taken to relieve a headache was the cause of 
the sudden death of Mrs. -—-—- ——-, occurring at the home of her 
sister, Mrs. ——- ——, in ——, shortly after three o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon. Complaining of a splitting headache, she informed her 
sister that she would take a couple of pills and lie down for a time 
and try and get relief from the pain. The couch was in the living- 
room, but her face was turned from her sister, who sat in the same 
room visiting with a neighbor who had dropped in for half an hour. 
When these ladies sought to inquire how Mrs. = - was feeling 
they were horrorstricken to find that she did not wake. Doctor 
— was immediately called in and found that death had 
already occurred, possibly an hour before, and without a semblance 
of a struggle.” 


How long, we may well exclaim, is this constant and senseless sacrifice 
of life to continue? 


[| IF “CHILDREN’S PARTIES” WE Must HAVE, could not 
this simple recognition of the right of every mother and 
of consideration for her child’s health be introduced: that 
those who give such parties shall inquire beforehand of 


What Her the mothers of the expected little guests what they prefer to 
Child have their children eat, and then be guided accordingly? 
Shall Eat The different desires might not be easy to meet, but that 





| is true of any undertaking where the basis is an unnatural 

* one. But, in this way, might at least one injurious element 
of the “children’s party” be eliminated, and the health of many a child 
conserved. Besides, this is the right of every mother when another woman 
starts to feed her child. 


OuT OF A SHOP CAME A PRETTY GIRL: immaculately 

Q gowned and winsomely intelligent of face. 
Paws | to be raining, and in order to have her hands free to raise 
‘ | her umbrella and to hold up her dress on her way to the 
The Nickel | next corner to board a passing trolley car, she put into her 
$ | 
| 
| 
| 


It happened 


mouth the nickel which she had just taken from her purse 
as carfare. 


in 
Her Mouth 


aeeananle 


Every action showed intelligent forethought 
—except one. Who had handled that nickel before it 
passed to her? In whose hands, perhaps in whose mouth, 
had it bee > last? Yet what this intelligent girl did is no more than what 
scores of vomen do every day with coins and bank bills with equal 
thoughtle 
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IT Is SMALL WONDER THAT THE EYES of the country 
are turning toward the city of Cleveland, Ohio, as rapidly 
8 assuming the position of America’s model city in its public 
spirit and in the laws which are the result of that spirit. 
Hats Off Listen to this ordinance, as admirable as it is comprehen- 
to sive in its scope, which stands today to the credit of the 
Cleveland city’s Council, relating to Fourth of July celebrations: 











‘No person shall fire any cannon, gun, rifle, pistol, toy pistol 
or firearms of any kind, or fire or explode any squib, rocket, 
cracker or Roman candle, or other combustible fireworks, or make use of any sling, 
within the city. ] 

“No person, firm or corporation shall, within the city, sell, offer for sale, or 
have in his or its possession or custody any toy pistol, squib, rocket, cracker, or 
Roman candle, or fire balloon, or other combustible fireworks, or any article for 
the making of a pyrotechnic display. Provided that nothing in this section con- 
tained shall be construed as to prohibit the Board of Public Service from giving 
pyrotechnical displays of fireworks in the public parks whenever said Board is 
thereunto directed by resolution of Council. 

‘““Any person violating any of the provisions . Shall, on conviction 
thereof, be fined in any sum not exceeding One Hundred Dollars ($100.00), or 
imprisoned in the workhouse not exceeding thirty days, or both, at the discretion 


of the Court.” 

There you have a model ordinance for any city which has a regard for 
the lives of its children, for the nerves and health of its people, and for 
property generally. ‘The Council of Cleveland has pointed the way for the 
councilmen and aldermen of other cities, and now before we get too close to 
another day of death and accident is the time to act. The citizens of any 
city can do for themselves what Cleveland has done: by insisting upon 
such an ordinance at the hands of the city legislators. 





IN ‘THIS MONTH OF MANY WEDDINGS let us bear this 
little story in mind: A young married couple were just 
entering their carriage to drive away when their friends 
followed them with the usual idiotic handfuls of rice. The 


8 


A Wedding rice struck the horses, who became frightened and plunged; 
Party’s the driver lost control, and with terrific speed the carriage 

‘ was dashed against a trolley pole. The carriage was 
Joy! 








demolished, the bride of two hours was picked up uncon- 
scious with a fractured skull and died during the night. 
The young bridegroom, with an ugly cut on the temple, lingered for several 
days, and then, when the sad news of his bride’s death was imparted to 
him, he lost his reason, became incurably insane, and died two months 
afterward in the city madhouse. 

A merry prank, wasn’t it? 











[THIS MOTHER HAS SOMETHING TO SAY, and it is a 
pleasure to give space to her words on a pernicious habit 

Z that most women have with other women’s children: 
“T have a little girl four years old who, because of a weak 
Other stomach, is liable to attacks of stomach and bowel trouble unless 
Women’s her diet is carefully looked after. I have, therefore, made a study 
: of her needs, and all is well so long as she remains at home and 
Children under my eye. But, of course, she must be outdoors for her 
physical betterment, and play with other children for her mental 


development. But no sooner does she go to other children’s 
houses than some well-meaning mother starts in by giving her a cooky, an apple, 
some bread and jam, or, generally, candy. The child has been told to refuse, but the 
mother is insistent, and of course the child yields. What is the result? The sweets 
she eats between meals make her reluctant to take the broth, the eggs, the beef- 
juice and other nourishing foods at her regular meals, and the inevitable result is 
an upset stomach or bowel trouble. I have spoken to these mothers without avail. 
As a matter of fact, they think because I feed my daughter on beef-juice and broth 
and whole-wheat bread and custards, instead of on pork chops, fried potatoes, cakes 
and candies, that she is abused! Why, I ask, cannot women let other women’s 
children alone, and not feed them when they know nothing of the children’s 
capacity to sustain the food?” 


| “Wy, INDEED?” May THIS MOTHER WELL ASK. This 

| whole practice of feeding the children of neighbors is one 
| Aa of the most pernicious whims on the part of otherwise 
intelligent mothers. What crazy idea is it in a woman’s 
A child the moment he pops his 
sats hiiliaiasin Wouldn’t you like 
Mrs. 


has a 


head that makes her ask 
| head her home: 
eat, dear?”’ or, ‘‘ Wait unt 
for Ethel!” What right 
woman’s child, of wh 


into somet ig to 
gets something nice 
to fe another 


ym, as this mother wisely says, she 


: | 
Practice | 
| woman 


knows nothing, 
with him? 
happy. Of course, a child is always hungry, but that 
should be indiscriminately fed by any one who happens to be within reach. 
Yet on every hand one meets with this unintelligent practi 
candies and sweets do not disagree with one’s own children 
believing the same of other people’s children. ‘lhe safe rule: the only rule, 
in fact: farther than that, the only right that any mother has, is to feed hei 
own children, and leave the feeding of her neighbors’ children to those to 
whom the privilege belongs. 


that disagrees 


~ 


and to whom she may give exactly the thir 
In homes where children play and are not fed their pla 


; no reason why he 


is Just as 


) ; 
Bt Cause 


no excuse [fot 
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[ ~ | Ir 1s CERTAINLY A BIT UPSETTING: this lightning- 

| change experience of one day being dosed by drugs when 
§ | we are ill, and the next day being told that these same 

| drugs are unnecessary,and by the same doctors who insisted 
The | that our lives were not worth ten cents if we didn’t take 
Passing of | them! it is true that those who have read Doctor Osler 
| and Weir Mitchell were prepared for a change, but to most 
of us to whom the views of these men were inaccessible the 
change is, to say the least, something of a shock. 

Not that any of us ever hungered to take castor-oil, or magnesia, or calomel 
because we loved them, nor that we shall shed a single tear of regret at 
their annihilation. But it leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth, in 
more respects than one, to be suddenly told that these delectable drugs 
were totally unnecessary, and that generous amounts of water, a vegetarian 
diet, regular habits, exercise and massage are not only infinitely better 
but indeed the natural and only means of cure. Nor can one avoid having 
curiously-mixed thoughts on looking over some two hundred dollars’ worth 
of druggist’s bills in a case of typhoid fever, or over those of even a larger 
amount in acase of pneumonia, and then to be suddenly confronted with 
the statement in the leading medical journal of America that ‘‘a dollar will 
usually cover the medicinal remedies that may be required in an ordinary 
case of typhoid, and the same is true of pneumonia.” It is certainly a jar 
to those of us who have suffered from dyspepsia, and swallowed bottle after 
bottle of pepsin, strychnine and other drugs, suddenly to find them not only 
missing in the new method of recovery from indigestion, but frowned upon. 


the Drug 








ee 


Ir 1s ALL VERY EXCELLENT, very heartening (except to 
the poor druggist) and most economical. The pity of it is 
8 | that it has all been so long in coming. It is a rash person 
who will predict the treatment of the sick of the future, 
A Chance for, after all, allopathy, homceopathy, osteopathy, psychic 
for | therapy, suggestion and auto-suggestion, Christian Science 
or mental science, are but words and names —absolutely 
meaningless in themselves. Out of all the various psychic 
or non-medicinal movements that are today taking such a 
strong and vital hold on the public, one great and vital truth is coming to 
the front: that the day of drugging the sick, as we have known it, is over. 
With “patent medicines” we are entirely through: with all save a very few 
of the standard drugs we are rapidly getting through. ‘There is nothing 
new in what we are now being told by the doctors or by the followers 
of the different psychic movements. A few advanced physicians have used 
these methods for years; others have used them in a desultory way. Now 
we are in a fair way to have them recognized, as they should long ago 
have been, as an integral and indispensable part of the medical creed of 
whatever “school.’”’ In other words, the day of non-medicinal measures 
is at hand, and, at last, the natural body is to be given a chance! 





the Body 





WE HEAR A GREAT DEAL NOWADAYS about training 

children to do what they are fitted for. In the old days 
8 the parental wisdom used to select a child’s occupation, 
trade or profession, often quite regardless of taste or 


Parents talent. Nowadays we think we get better results by letting 
Still the child choose, and developing a bent already present. 
af thas We have come around to a more individual treatment of 








children, a more individual theory of education. It is a 
good theory, and suits our age. Only, like most theories, 
it can be squeezed into channels too narrow for it to run in. ‘Take the 
perplexing question of music lessons. Many a mother sighs: “What is the 
use of Mary’s—or John’s —drudging at the piano, when she —or he— just 
hates to practice, and hasn’t a particle of talent?” Perhaps there is no use; 
for every case has, after all, to be judged on its own merits. But the other 
day a gray-haired woman of seventy was painfully doing five-finger exercises, 
and when an observer exclaimed she said: “If I had done this sixty years 
ago I wouldn’t have to be doing it now. But when I was that age I just 
hated to practice, and my good mother regretfully decided that I had no 
soul for music. Now I have had a long life of listening to music, and every 
year of it I have regretted more deeply my own ignorance. I could never 
have been a performer; but I could have had the pleasure of listening more 
understandingly, of going home after a concert and picking things out, of 
playing for my husband, of teaching my children to love music and to 
understand it better than I ever can now. So now, at the end of my life, I 
am trying to make up to myself for my loss.” ‘There are many persons who 
can hopelessly echo this woman’s words, who wish devoutly in their hearts 
today that their parents had been wise enough in such matters to choose 
for them at a time when they were too young to choose for themselves. 








A CLERGYMAN TOOK OCCASION RECENTLY in a sermon 

to score this magazine severely for its insistence upon the 

8 greater frankness of parents with children. He particularly 

| deplored the attitude of the magazine in questioning the 


| The morals of the children of careful parents. During that 
Parson’s dis ourse, and for two Sundays thereafter, he impressed 
Pee pon his congregation that “ as parent, so child,” and that 


children would invariably follow in the footsteps of the 
parents and would act and speak what they learned 
at home. ‘The following week the parson, with a lady of his congregation, 


g 

passing by a fence, from behind which came the talk of a group of 
boys, and of one boy in particular who was using the most vile and profane 
language. The parson looked over the fence to admonish the boys. when 
he discovered the guiltiest boy of the lot to be his own son! The “lady 
member” of the congregation, having the sense of humor, could not keep 
the story to herself, and, of course, it spread, as such things will, like fire 
through the church. It is never pleasant to bear testimony to any one’s 
discomfiture: the incident is merely told here to prove to some parents 
that it is never wise to be to re about our own children. 


} - SOME WOMEN LOVE TO BE “SENSIBLE”: they make a 


business of it, in fact, and incidentally they make the word 
3 one of the most frequently misapplied in the English 
language. With them it is made to cover the narrow, cold- 
The Woman! hearted, unsympathetic doings of women who are pious, 
Who is but not religious, and often stands as the scapegoat for 
“Sensible” envious feelings and the bulwark of the unappreciative. 
ensible . ‘ : 
Let a woman of this type fail to understand a book, picture 
————~ or poem, and she immediately says it is because these 
things are not “sensible.” Her gayer, happier sisters are, also, not 
‘“‘sensible.”?” Everybody who is worth considering likes common-sense. It 
appeals alike to all classes of society and conditions of men, but not every- 
body is gifted with it, and strangely enough many of the very people who 
are sure they have it are most deficient. We are very prone to believe that 
the ‘“‘ sensible’ way is our way, that sensible people are people of our way 
of thinking; we never take account of the “ wisdom of fools” or pause to 
remember that “youth hath a wisdom all its own.’”’ Consider how lovable, 
how sweet and blessed young people are! We look at their rosy faces and 
bright eyes and stifle our envy in our affection for them. Do we love them 
because they are sensible? Maybe so. Maybe it is sensible to take respon- 
sibility lightly, to trust the future and to look with passionate eagerness for 
whatever treasure of joy the present holds. Yet the young are not method- 
ical, nor dutiful, nor grave and quiet, nor any of the things we popularly call 
‘“‘sensible.”’ Is it not possible that some women make the same mistake 
’ that other women make regarding the word “‘good’’? 








with the word “‘ sensible’ 





A VERY WISE AND SUCCESSFUL MAN OF AFFAIRS once 

saidto a friend: “I have known many men who gave as little 
8 as they could fora dollar, and they all failed. To be suc- 
cessful one must give as much as he can for every dollar he 
Giving takes in.” Able men always make this discovery, and pour 
Full money and thought and work lavishly into their enterprises; 
for there is nothing which makes friends for a business 
organization faster than the belief that it gives its con- 
sumers the best material and the soundest workmanship. 
The suspicion that the measure orthe weight isa little short will drive away 
patronage as rapidly as the impression that one is getting a little more than 
one is paying for will bring it. Itis not that men are always bent on getting 
the most they can for their money: many people are not eager for bargains; 
but all men enjoy the respect that is paid them when they are generously 
treated. Meanness sometimes saves, but generosity makes money, and this 
generosity is not a mere impulse, a reckless disregard of one’s interests: it 
is the instinct of the honest man, who always wants to be a little better than 
his word, to give a little more than the measure demands, to do a little 
more than he agrees todo. That narrow margin saves a man from the 
meanest kind of dishonesty, and gives him a chance to be a gentleman as 
well as a man of business; to keep his self-respect and give his soul a 
chance while he earns his living and provides for the future. It also pre- 
vents him from paralyzing his better impulses by disuse, and so making the 
disastrous failure of securing a fortune without securing the respect, con- 
fidence and good-will which make it possible to enjoy a fortune. 


Measure 








HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED THIS FACT: Watch people 

when they are reading, or in conversation, or even when 
SB doing nothing at all, and you will discover that they are 
surprisingly restless. Some part of each individual, either 
Folks his head, feet or hands, isalmost always in motion. If you 
Who Have | Watch them long enough they will begin to make you 
Goss , nervous— just as they are unconsciously making each other 

Fidgets” | 








| nervous. Itseems really as if everybody had the “ fidgets.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the “fidgets,’*in a modified form, 
have become a national malady. Men and women both have them. ‘They 
are not a pretty habit, and, what is worse, they use up nervous energy in a 
perfectly wasteful fashion. If the actual energy that thus goes to waste 
every day could be put to industrial purposes it would supply power enough 
to run mills and illuminate cities with electricity. But it isn’t that kind of 
power. It is the kind of power that runs human beings and illuminates 
minds with intelligence, and every particle of it that is wasted is just so much 
sheer loss to the health and enjoyment of human living. It may seem a 
small matter to the individual, but any doctor will tell you that it represents 
a surprising proportion—some put it as high as one-third—of the total 
nervous energy available to run the mechanism of the average American 
human being; and it is a waste that can be stopped if the individual will 
take the trouble to do it. ‘Fidgets’’ accumulate, and they generally begin 
by tapping feet while reading or constantly changing one’s position during 
aconyersation, A little“ fidget’ goes a long way in creating a habit which 
competent observers declare is becoming more and more a menace to the 
health, dignity and self-control of the American people. 


- - | THE LOVE OF THE UNSANITARY PLUSH is presumably 

so deep-rooted in the artistic (?) souls of the officers of the 
Ba Pullman Palace Car Company that it is too much to expect 
that they be made to see the wisdom of the substitution of 


“Brush the beautifully-toned, more cleanly soft leathers. But is it 
You also too much to ask that some officer of the Company, 
Off?” with a spark of human common-sense in him, be asked to 





stop the present abominable habit of allowing porters to 
brush off the clothes of passengers into the faces of other 
passengers on the sleeping and parlor cars? Of course, the poor porter 
is anxious to do the brushing to get a “tip,” but is not the health of the 
public to receive any recognition at all in the minds of this dividend- 
fattened corporation? Why cannot it be understood that the initiative of 
being “brushed off” shall come from the passenger, and then letting the 
porter explain that it can only be done at the fore or rear end of the car near 
the other toilet conveniences,—its proper place? 


—— 
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rlow Ihey Io! 


OU look literary,”’ said Tom Barclay. He 
had come upon his fiancée, Ruth Leigh, 
seated on her shady veranda amid a 
plentiful profusion of letters. 

“No, littery,”” she protested, sweeping 
aside some of the missives to make room 
for him beside her on the settee. 

‘Old love letters?”’ he asked jokingly. . 

“Um—yes. Other people’s love ——” 

Thomas Barclay stiffened perceptibly. ‘Now see 
here, Ruth,” he began, “if you can’t be satisfied without 
poring over — —" 

“____ for other people,”’ finished Ruth. 

“Oh,” limply. “If it would not be a breach of con- 
fidence, might a fellow know how it affected them?” 

“T think they would not object now,” assented Ruth 
cheerfully. ‘This,’ picking out a substantial-looking 
envelope, ‘‘is from Emma Bradley. She came to college 
a healthy, pretty girl with real innocence in her eyes. 
She writes now: 

‘“‘*About a month ago, just before I was graduated, my 
engagement was announced to Mr. Henry M. Conway, 
a graduate from Cornell. He is now taking a three-year 
law course at the University of Chicago, and is very keen. 
Just at present he is with us a few days, but will be in 
Chicago the rest of the summer reading law. 

“*Shall I describe him to you? 
He has dark hair and eyes, regular 
features, and is quite nice-looking; 
in fact, handsome; five feet eleven 
in height and correspondingly heavy; 
to be explicit, he weighs about one 
hundred and sixty. (Of course you 
are interested in his avoirdupois!) 

“* Mr. Conway is a fraternity man, 
a member of the Masonic college 
fraternity, belongs to the national 
chemistry honor society, etc., etc. You doubtless remem- 
ber that I am a Latin major—hence any lack of polished 
phrases in describing him. 

‘“*As for myself, | go back to college for another half- 
year, and then to normal for half a year to get my 
teacher's certificate, without which we cannot teach in 
this State. I'll teach for a year, perhaps, and then ee 


x 


‘“‘Nothing hysterical about that,’’ commented Tom. 
“Write and congratulate her on having acquired five 
feet eleven and one hundred and sixty pounds of mas- 
culinity.” 

‘“They have announced it too soon,’ demurred Ruth. 

“Possibly. Whose is this scrawl?” 

“You rude boy! That’s Peggy Morse. 
forgotten Peg at my Commencement. 


‘** Dear old ‘‘ Roomie”’: 


‘** Well, Ruthie, I’m engaged to Jimmie Zehn, after all. 
Have been for three months. He is away from me now 
longer than he has been any time since we became 
engaged. He and his father and one of their cattlemen 
went to Red Basin to buy cattle on Monday. That is 
twenty miles away. Yesterday morning Jimmie tele- 
phoned me that he could not be back until Thursday, 
for they are bringing three hundred head of cattle with 
them. My dear, I never knew before how long a time it 
is between Monday and Thursday. Somehow I have a 
feeling that maybe Jimmie will come in on horseback late 
tonight. This is Wednesday. 

‘““*You feel so different when you are engaged, Ruthie; 
so contented, so much more unselfish with all your 
interests broadened to include two. The including of the 
other one enlarges your sympathy for every one. I think 
that every girl must look forward to her marriage as the 
turning point in her life. Already my 
mind reaches forward to the next 
turning point; and I wonder if the con- 
struction of things in the next life will 
be such that Jimmie and I won’t be 
as we are now. I have a jealous fear 
of its being different. What a queer 
thing the mind is! Never satisfied to 
look at the present, but bounding 
always and forever years and ages : / 
ahead. a 

“*T never want to go anywhere without Jimmie; for I 
never knew any one in my life I had so good a time with 
and so much downright fun as I have with him. To go 
anywhere without him I would feel that I was not getting 
all the pleasure out of it that there was in it for me. He 
feels the same way with me, too. He has never been in 
love with any girl but me; and he said that after I threw 
him down when he started for me (two years ago this 
summer) and got as far as Denver, a thousand miles from 
here, only to find my letter waylaying him and telling him 
not to come, he made up his mind to forget me and love 
some one else. He did his level best, so much so that I 








You can’t have 
Listen to her: 





guess several dandy girls would have been glad to take 
the name of Zehn. One girl, at least, had a shattered 
heart. When she knew the man was not in love with her 


she took it more tragically than I imagined a girl could. 

‘““* Jimmie says that even if I had married some one else 
he would never have married; and that, if he had ever 
seen me again he could not have helped showing in his 
face much he still cared, and could not have kept 
the question from rising to his lips: ‘‘Why did you do 
this?” I told him that he never made me realize to that 
extent how great and pure his love was, or I would have 
married him any time he said. For I honestly think, 
Ruthie, that few girls ever have a love like that come 
into their life, and certainly they never have it more than 
once. Tell your mother that all I used to argue for 
regarding a husband has been more than fulfilled in the 
bonny, big man I call my own. 

“*T am fast coming to the conclusion that no woman’s 
love can equal a man’s at its best and deepest. Jimmie 
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tells me time and again that he knows it is not possible 
for me to feel for him all that he feels for me; and I am 
very positive that every inch of my being is filled to its 
utmost. If he were to be affected with some disease and 
had to die shortly I would marry him just the same and 
care for him. And he says he would me, too. ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.”’ You are the only one I write to like this, 
Roomie. Any one else would think I am beside myself; 
but you know me too well. 

“Oh, Ruthie, there is nothing in the world like it. I 
am so happy planning for our littlke home. If we were 
to live under a pine tree it would be home where Jimmie 
is. I don’t know much about housekeeping; but Jimmie 
isn’t going to mind that. My love for him grows daily. 
I wonder sometimes how there is room for it to grow; for 
I can’t conceive of its being greater than it is. 

““How are your love affairs, Ruthie? You’d better 
settle them quickly; for no difference how profitable the 
years of your maidenhood may seem to you now, when 
you are engaged it will seem as though you had but half 
lived before. Few girls of twenty-eight have had a 
better time than I; at least that is the way it seems to 
me. And it is really a passionate regret that I sometimes 
feel, and it takes all my will power to control it at times, 
that I separated myself from Jimmie during those four 
years when I might have been with him, and that his 
suffering was what it was. It makes me feel I cannot do 
enough for him now nor be enough to him. I only hope 
my absolute self-surrender will not spoil him. 

‘Listen to me, Ruthie. You will never realize your- 
self until you are as completely gone as Iam. What is 
it the Bible says about finding yourself through losing 
yourself? Nothing truer in this universe. So do not 
make the mistake I did, and put it off, thinking you are 
gaining; for the head gains little at the expense of the 
heart; that is certainly sure. Don’t laugh at all, for 
it is true as Gospel, my dear. At least it is my truth. 
Perhaps it is not with every one. I must stop now. 
Write me instantly. 

“With deepest love, 


ax 


“And that is the composed and cynical Peg, who never 
got upset over anything, not even when I spilled ink on 
her best frock,”’ concluded Ruth. 

“Will you write like that about me?” asked Tom. 

Ruth ignored his question. ‘Listen to this,’’ she said. 
“‘Tt’s from the roommate who was so clever, and always 
had reasons for things, and never wanted to kiss me 
good-night.’””’ Tom looked skeptical. 


“* My dear Ruth: 


‘““* To you remember that once, when we were forecast- 
ing as to our future husbands, when it came to mine there 
was silence for a moment? And then some one said: 
‘Well, he’ll be presentable, anyway. I can’t imagine you 
marrying any one who isn’t!”’ I present him now: Mr. 
James Barton Duncan. He is, indeed, eminently 
presentable. I have never known a man with greater 
charm of manner; and the fine part of it is that his 
personality is the outgrowth of a really excellent home 
training, such as only the families in little New England 
villages seem to know how to impart. His mother is my 
ideal. I shall be satisfied to be exactly like her when I 
reach her years. 

“*T think that ultimately we shall live in the East, 
although professional duties will keep Mr. Duncan in 
Pennsylvania for a while yet. As we are not to be married 
for a year we think it wise to mention our engagement 
only to a few who are very dear. I plan to stop teaching, 
and, instead, go to Simmons College for a one-year course 
in domestic science. Mr. Duncan rather objects to our 
being separated during so much of our 
engagement, but I tell him I think we 
will profit by itinthelongrun. I never 
did believe in the usual method of girls 
rushing into matrimony with a scant 
knowledge of housekeeping, picked up 
in the last three months when they are, 
at best, much distrait between lover and 
tailor. No girl would think of making 
such short preparation for any other 
vocation in life; and surely no other one makes such 
demands nor grants such opportunities. So I say some 
thorough, scientific preparation in advance. 
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Then, as a further highly-desirable lubricant, I have 
always thought it advantageous for the wife to have a 
few dollars of her own. No matter how liberal his atti- 
tude, no woman finds it ideal to be dependent on her 
husband for every cent she receives. You will be glad to 
learn that, through my teaching, I have laid by enough 
to have the interest help out comfortably each year. I 
do not mean to use my money to help furnish the house. 
That we will do gradually, in accordance with Mr. 
Duncan’s means. But it will be a great satisfaction to 
keep down expenses by paving the way to at least one 
handsome gown a year, without feeling that perhaps one 
should have tried to make the old one do another season. 
A wife’s keeping well-dressed is a valuable asset to her 
husband as well as herself. I notice that some women 
seem to forget clothes as soon as their trousseau is a little 
old. So much for the interest of my money; it leaves the 
principal to fall back on in case of the proverbial rainy 
day. 

“*T am not marrying young. I shall be thirty-one in 
March. But there has been so much to do first. I am 
just barely ready. I am satisfied that, because I have 
taken time to study and travel and work, to lay a truly 
broad foundation, I can the better grow as my husband 
grows, and not be obliged to see life only as reflected 
through his eyes. 

‘““*E’specially do I rejoice in the time spent in teaching. 
I leave the work with regret, tempered by the hope that 
my domestic science will raise housework from mere 
drudgery to the dignity of a profession. My teaching has 
given me a lasting sense of the value of money and time 
and method. It gives me a keener appreciation of the 
every-day life of my husband. 

“Mir. Duncan is a man of good habits and excellent 
health; he is now fairly well established in his profes- 
sion. He has a personality and ambition which may be 
expected to carry him farther. Until then there must, of 
course, be much economy in our household. But we both 
bring so much to the making of our home that it will 
not be necessary to go outside it every time we need 
amusement. 

“Perhaps all this sounds very matter-of-fact to you, 
my dear Ruth. But I have thought it all out; and [am 
sure that practical common-sense, instead of robbing 
love of its romance, simply spares it many a rude jolt. 
I see no reason why Mr. Duncan and I cannot live useful 
and happy lives together. I expect to share myself with 
him and to receive from him to the fullest extent; but 
I do not indulge in the fallacy of complete surrender on 
either side; some reserves the heart never breaks through. 
Nor do I think I love him any the less in that I do so with 
a ‘‘thinking’’ heart. It is his earnest wish, Ruth, and 
mine, that some day my friends may come to be his. 

‘“*Sincerely, your friend, MARGARET Woop.’”’ 


ax 


Tom’s face looked sober. He made no comment as 
Ruth picked out another. ‘‘ This is from Jessie Bentley, 
a prim, old-maidish-looking girl who humorously appre- 
ciated her own appearance. She is a splendid girl, but I 
feared no man would find it out. 


*** Dear old Tillie Ruth: 

““*What subject do you think I am 
going to get off on now? Matrimony! 
Do you suppose my age is beginning to 
tell? I’m a quarter of a century old. 
Ye ash-barrels! Can it be so? I feel 
so helplessly young and giddy in the 
face of this newest dilemma. Do you 
remember my writing casually that, 
while I was compelled to give up my 
music for a while on account of my 
throat, a neighbor boy returned from the mines where 
he had met with a fearful accident? He was in the hos- 
pital for eight months. Then he was still unable to walk 
without a cane and had to keep outdoors a good deal in 
his buggy, and for company asked me to goalong. That 
was all right in a way, since we were old friends, having 
played together since we were five years old. But I sud- 
denly woke up to the fact that people were beginning to 
smile whef he was mentioned. I wonder if married 
couples realize how many good friendships they spoil by 
their injudicious probings and quizzings? Well, anyway, 
I was anxious to get me to Boston for more reasons than 
study, even though the return of a second very good 
friend gave me a card to play which somewhat blocked 
the first move. 

“*Oh, but Ruth, did you ever have dealings with the 
loving mother of a persistent suitor-r? Isn’t it rich? 
I’ve had two mothers-in-law (Heaven forbid!) who have 
made life worth living this past year. Both anxious—one 
for, the other against—and I came on to Boston thinking 
they might both have saved their little noddles all the 
worrying—not both, either; for the one in favor seemed 
doomed to disappointment; for ‘ what can’t be, can’t be, 
and will never come to pass.’ You see, Tillie Ruth, I 
thought I was never going to marry anybody, not being 
sweet and lovely like you. Now, don’t throw your shoe 
at me; because it won't carry as far as this—if it is heavy. 
I thought I was not the style to win the kind of man I 
would like; and should I have seen the actuality himself 
he’d probably have been married to some one else—the 
horrid thing. But the invalid got well—and wrote many 
letters—-and surprised me in Boston—and so you know. 
It seems that he is not, after all, powerless to turn the key 
to my life-pumping machine. And, honestly, Ruth, I’m 
glad it’s to be so. I could have been contented and useful 
the other way. A girl had much better stay single than 
marry the wrong one; or marry the right one under the 
wrong circumstances. Loving a man does not always 
give you the right to marry him. But for a woman to 
go through life alone calls for a lot of ginger; she must 
put up with unpleasant innuendos from her best friends 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 89 
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‘When All the leaves are Green 
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GABP AIQ ROM a certain hilltop in Eden two persons looked down upon the World— 
a7 “Gv one level plain of verdant meadows watered by the calm Meander. In 
¢/ y ) the center was the Town, all whitish houses amid greenish trees, and in 
& jy the Town three steeples—on one a weather-vane, on another a knob, and 
%, ify on the third a cross, gleaming in the sunlight. It was of a winsome 
Ars. As fairness, that quiet vale, lying like a pale-green map marked off irregularly 
Cpe SD by trees and hedges of a darker hue, and white roads leaping the little 


winding river and running away, only to be stopped short at last, just where they began 
to look most interesting, upon the margin. 

It was nothing to smile at, so green a world under so blue a sky, yet they did smile at it, 
there upon the hilltop. More especially it was the Town they smiled at—that smug, 
complacent little valley market-place. For they had outwitted it! David had strolled out 
one road, Margaret another, and not an eye behind a window-pane in all those houses 
could possibly have guessed that they would meet at last upon this height in Eden. 

All this, as they say, was once upon a time, when more birds sang, and there were 
more boughs for them to sing in, and more flowers along the way, and when the fairer 
sky by day was flooded with 
a golden promise, by night 
was gleaming with silvery 
prophecies for two who 
looked up wistfully from 
below. Two persons who 
had been on earth such a 
little while that they were 
eager for their spring to 
pass, and for their summer 
to disclose that happy fate 
which it had in store for 
them, and who out of the 
score of years that they 
could call their own had 
spent together scarce hours 
enough to make a sing’e 
day, had discovered that of 
all whom they had met—of 
all whom they would ever 
meet !—they preferred each 
other. In weather the most 
beautiful ever seen they had 
talked of things, the most 
wonderful that had ever 
happened—of their adven- 
tures by the way: mishaps 
and trials, perils and 
escapes, regrets and sorrows, 
raptures, reveries, their 
visions and their unutter- 
able yearnings—finding 
with a mutual astonishment 
and delight that from the 
dim beginning two lives had 
been so marvelously identi- 
cal! 

Why tell the World? It 
would only be astonished, 
and in certain quarters 
apprehensive —it is such 
effrontery for two who but 
yesterday were the merest 
children to fall in love; to 
be so sure of what it might 
take a lifetime to prove con- 
clusively. Two  fledglings 
barely out of school!—a 
brown-eyed innocent whom every one remembers in short skirts and long, braided hair, 
and a naughty little, bare-legged vagabond!—grown tall, there is no denying it, but 
not tall enough for Love! 

The mere idea of letting the World into the secret sets them both to smiling. David, 
Waving a grass-stalk at the distant steeples, suggests that they might tell Miss Ailes— 
and at the mention of the name Margaret’s delight grows musical with laughter. Nor 
is it quelled when David, drawing a most solemn countenance, fixes upon her, through 
imaginary spectacles of his thumbs and forefingers, two shocked and reproving eyes. 
Miss Ailes, it would appear, is one of those hapless persons who have never been in love. 

‘‘Poor Miss Ailes!” Margaret protests. ‘‘ Think what she has missed!”’ 


er 


But David, in the exuberance of this blissful hour, is irrepressible. Each time that he 
turns his gaze upon the Town he is reminded of some fresh imitation, and it is all very well, 
and amusing, this playful raillery at the expense of certain priggish dames down there 
among the steeples; but when he goes on to declare and maintain soberly upon his 
honor that he knows of one who sits daily in her cupola the better to sweep the horizon 
with a spyglass, Margaret is alarmed. Badinage has become all at once a serious matter, 
d to his regret he finds that he must pay for it dearly in the instant sacrifice of certain 

ancient and delectable privileges peculiar to the neighborhood. In view of the spy- 
lass, and however solemnly he may retract his statement, confidence is never afterward 

be restored upon the hilltop, since the fact remains that cupolas have possibilities till 

w undreamed of. 

Thus, even in Eden, the World intrudes itself so long as it remains in sight. At 
lavid’s entreaty they turn their backs upon it, and pass on, arm in arm, over the hill. 
It is pleasant, even thrilling, to be able thus to defy that vague, monstrous, illimitable 





“*“Wherever Did You Get Such Beautiful Tea-Things ?’” 


enemy, the World—to send it about its humdrum business, while they turn to such bliss. 


its dull wits never dreamed of. They own no longer any childish allegiance to Experi- 
ence with its dolorous tales, for they are now recruits in the ranks of Hope, enlisted for 
life in that glorious war for the Ideal against Reality. 

As the steeples vanish they break into an exultant run downhill, over stones and 
brambles, until she sinks breathless in the grass. He lies at her feet. A woman’s first 
is to her hair. Patiently he must wait his turn, marveling and adoring as he 

itches that secret process of pins and tortoise-shell by which order is restored at 
last out of the havoc of that imprudent scampering. Her cheeks are flushed, her 
brown eyes radiant, and her smile as she returns his gaze is a reminder that he 
vone of men has been admitted to these sacred mysteries. It is aston- 
ishing, as of old, how maids mature in Eden. In the presence of those 

always, and who think of her still as a child, she was ow 


who have known 
childishly lovely t was all; but here, alone with one youthful as 
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herself, one as wistful and repressed, and as much a stranger to those who have forgotten 
how in their own youth maturity lay shyly hidden, ready at the bidding of some kindred 
spirit to come forth—the woman in the girl appears!—set free for a little happy while, 
released from all fetters of tradition and authority, and archly, wonderfully beautiful! 

He is scarcely to be blamed if he seems importunate, forever desirous of some 
reassurance that this enchanting vision is to be his own. For no one speaks less of love 
than Margaret, nor seems less curious concerning the nature of the mystery or its 
shadowy origin. She is content to wonder, leaving to David the philosophy of the dream. 

“You laughed at me once,”’ he reminds her, as they enter a forgotten lane just wide 
enough for two to pass in, keeping close, and minding the overgrowth. 
ever choose me, after all? There were so many others.” 

‘“‘But they were not You,” is all that she can tell. 

‘“Do you remember,” he asks her for the hundredth time, “that night upon the river?” 

‘“‘YVes.”’ It is for the hundredth time her answer. 

“You were surprised?” This also is a familiar question, but ask it when he will, upon 
occasions the most promising imaginable, his curiosity remains unsatisfied. 
laughs at him, changing the 
subject to the nearest non- 
sense. She is a woman, and 
will put her secrets into kisses 
—but oh, not words! 

So he chooses words for 
her. ‘‘ You expected it.” 

She laughs. 

“You were 
wouldn’t.” 

But she laughs the more. 


ax 


So he goes on slyly: “I 
knew it all along. It was 
hard, I admit, to see you so 
anxious and distressed —hop- 
ing and hoping, waiting and 
waiting, so patiently ——” 

It is merciless, perhaps, 
but it is the only way to dis- 
cover what she thinks. 

“And that night upon the 
river, when I saw that you 
were desperate—that there 
was no escape for me — 

She pulls one hand free, 
but he regains it, and slowly 
and firmly presses the hard 
little fist to his lips. 

“T wouldn’t say such 
things,’’ she tells him, ‘‘even 
in fun.” 

“Can’t you see that he is 
only teasing you to say you 
loved him?”’ 

There is a faint, just per- 
ceptible softening of the little, 
clenched fist. 

“Then you might tease 
nicely. And I really wasn’t 
sure—then—though it wasn’t 
a question of how much I 
cared.” 

‘““What was the question?” 

“Tt was whether I could 
make you happy.” 

“Happy!” 

“Well, I—I didn’t think I knew enough.” 

She drops her eyes, but raises them at once imploringly. ‘But I know a lot that I 
didn’t know then!” 

“You mean love?” he ventures. 
“Yes, but other things, too. 
“Reading?” 


“How did you 


She only 


afraid [I 





“Miss Ailes Herself Examines it Curiously Through Her Spectacles” 


I’ve been reading lately.’ 


“Yes. I’ve read ‘Stones of Venice,’ and Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ 
“For me!” 
“Yes. And I’ve dipped a little into the " 


“The what?” 

“Urn Burial’ —isn’t that what you callit? And ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy.’ Really! 
Don’t laugh! It was you who mentioned them. You wouldn't want to marry an ignoramus, 
would you? Oh, you’ve no idea,” she continues blankly, “how little I knew before I 
met you! Then you came, and life seemed so much more serious than it did before.” 

‘My love,” he answers, ‘‘is it as serious as that?”’ 

“As what?” 

“As the ‘Urn Burial’?”’ 

“Well,’”’ and, serious as 


it is, she can laugh tle, “‘that was rather difficult espe- 


cially when one has never really cared for cemeteries. But it is serious,’’ she protests, 
‘‘when you know that some one has put you away,’way up on a pedest and that, 
sooner or later, you must come down smash!”’ 

“But not you!” 

“Ves—wings and all.”” She sighs. ‘Oh, u'll find that I am very, very } 

“My angel!” 

“But I’m not anangel. That is just what I am saying. And u can see now, can’t 
you, why I hesitated—why it was so hard to decide about y [t is dreadful not to be 
good enough for the one you love.” 

Confused and wondering he draws her closer and kisses her upon the hai They 
have come at last to weatherbeaten bars, half-hidden in the hazel, on the margin of 
bowl among the hills, brimming with forsaken orchard, where he lingered in that 


drous autumn when the world was changed for him, but when he only dreamed of what 


has come so marvelously to pass. And now, again, he dreams and lingers—for, truth to 
tell, his thoughts are not always of this present blis In these silences, which fall 
so often when they are alone together, they are nearer than ever words can bring 
them; yet it is then, even in the fond reality of love’s youngest dream, that hay pi- 
ness seems most remote—youth is so futile, and time so long! 
ai ‘‘How long,” he asks her, ‘‘shall we have to wait?”’ 
: 2, > She looks up brightly. ‘‘Oh—not more than five years, Davy.”’ 


‘Five years! 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 66 
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SPEAR HE migration journey is Over; once more 
Y/ ~ the young bluebird sees the familiar hill- 
S side and orchard. He flutters from tree 
P) to tree, warbling softly as he goes, and at 
MS last alights at the very knothole from 
BN Ag which last spring he first saw. the beauti- 
ee 5 ful world. A moment later and two of 
his own kind have angrily driven him away; one is his 
mother, the other a stranger. Whether she recognizes 
him or not there is no family affection shown at this 
season. If he flies away at once she will not pursue him; 
if he remains she will fight him to the death if need be. 
Such is the law of the wild—the same feeling of self- 
protection which prompts some savage tribes to kill the 
aged members as soon as they become weak and helpless. 
So the young bluebird seeks the farthermost tree of the 
orchard, and there watches and warbles and flutters his 
brilliant azure plumage amid the glory of blossoms. One 
day a soft, answering note sets his he ‘art to beating wildly. 
Nearer and nearer it sounds, and soon the somber form of 
a gentle female comes into view, and with quivering 
wings the young bird puts his whole little heart into his 
sweet, pleading notes. But following her is another 
suitor, warbling and fluttering in his turn. The two male 
birds catch sight of each other at the same moment and 
without hesitation dash together in sudden fury. Pecking 
savagely, they fall to the ground, claws interlocked, 
feathers flying. Some quality gives our friend the advan- 
tage, and tearing himself away the intruder flees head- 
long, pursued remorselessly by his conqueror. Returning 
to the female, every feather of the victor is raised, aquiver 
with excitement; the orchard is filled with the sweetness 
of his notes. Still the female flutters on, indifferent to 
his efforts, yet now and then half-whispering a word of 
hope. At last the victory is his, and the two take posses- 
sion of a warm, dry hollow and call it home. 
ex 


ERE we have an epitome of the courtship of birds; the 

male, with brighter colors than the female, exerting 
himself to the utmost to win her; if other suitors appear 
the rivalry often takes the form of a fight to the death. 
The reason for all this ig apparent when we observe the 
indifference of the female bird. We have no other word 
than coyness or coquetry to express it, but whatever we 
call it this is one of the most important and interesting 
qualities of the little feathered folk. It is to this reluc- 
tance—this hesitancy in accepting a mate—that we owe 
much of the beauty of color and song among birds. 

Except in certain altogether exceptional cases we never 
find the feathered fair sex throwing themselves at the 
heads of their admirers, and the total elimination of 
scheming mammas and false title-bearing suitors clears 
the subject of all unpleasantly-anthropomorphic quali- 
ties. In the democracy of birds all are free and equal in 
every sense of the word—until a better appears and 
carries off the spoils. Divorce is unknown, and although 
the marriage, housekeeping and Godspeeding of the 
children into the world are all a matter of a few weeks, yet 
in almost all cases mating is for life—which in our smaller 
land-birds is seldom more than two or three years. 

There is no need to credit female birds with what we 
call esthetic appreciation of color, form or voice. That 
is a loose enough term with ourselves, no two of us pos- 
sessing it to the same degree, while among the lower races 
of men it is, to our minds, grotesque or all but absent. If 
a savage heart is charmed with sharp-filed teeth, or a lip 
distended with a twelve-inch circle of wood, what right 
has man to boast of a human standard of esthetic appre- 
ciation versus that of birds? If the female tanager takes 
no pleasure in her lord’s gorgeous apparel, or the gentle 
hermit thrush in the marvelous harmony of her consort, 
why do these birds risk their lives to display their plumage 
and accomplishments? 

In all the arguments pro and con about the humanizing 
of birds one point has been completely neglected which 
to the evolutionist is of the first importance. We have no 
right to consider the identity of any characteristics of 
birds and of man; for the very good reason that both 
classes are absolutely isolated branches on the tree of 
past evolution. If we could revert to a time millions of 
years ago we should find in some low form of reptile-like 
creature the meeting point of birds and man. This 
primitive being, forever lost to us, marked the parting of 
the two great classes—the wearers of hair and the wearers 
of feathers. From this time on they independently 
evolved the wonderfully varied characteristics which 
they possess today. The very fact that the two groups of 
birds and men are thus separated by an impassable gulf 
adds all the greater interest to the close parallels which 
we find existing between them. 


ot 


(> WHERE we may in the springtime we shall find 
birds at the height of color and song, using every 
quality they possess to enable them to win a mate and a 
home. The wooing of our familiar flicker or golden-winged 
. woodpecker is ever a delight; he is so jolly and good- 
natured about it, never fighting with his rivals, however 
bitter he may be against them in his heart. 
_ Before the opera begins, and when the orchestra have 
just crept into their places from their subterranean 
burrow, if we listen intently we may hear now and then a 
low, faint rumble like the first hint of distant thunder— 
now in one key, now in another: the player of the kettle- 
drums is tuning up. So in the early spring, before the 
last how! of the Snow King’s defeated forces dies away, 
a faint tattoo comes to our ear through the leafless woods 
the flicker is tuning up for the coming of spring. 

A dozen strokes on some seasoned dead trunk, then he 
turns his head; not resonant enough, so he hitches higher 
up. At last he strikes the right key; the warm sun has 
thawed out all the stiffness from his neck muscles, and 














he begins his overture to love with a long, rolling staccato. 
Every day thereafter he drums for hours, hearing in the 
distance the answering rumble of some rival. 

The long-awaited lady at last appears, and at once the 
drummers leave their places. No more instrumental 
music for them; they are now actors, and each seeks to 
occupy the center of the stage. They flash their scarlet 
and yellow from side to side and call in the softest and 
most alluring of tones—wick-wick-wick-wickup-wickup ! 
To many of us all over the country this is as truly a 
symbol of spring as the warbling of the bluebirds. 

Whether the fair one alights on the ground, on abranch, 
or clings to the trunk of a tree, she is ever the center of 
four or five admiring suitors, humble aspirants for her 
favor, who dance and pose and chuckle as if they were 
having the time of their lives. One day a single roll peals 
out again from the sounding-board. The coquette has at 
last made up her mind and selected the flicker of her 
choice. Back go the rejected ones to their drumming 
until the next fair one appears. Finally all are mated and 
the fashioning of the hollow branch and the laying of 
the pearl-white eggs goes on apace. We may scour the 
countryside and find never a flicker without its mate. 

Then comes tragedy: the male bird is brought to earth 
in a bedraggled heap by a shot from a boy’s gun. The 
golden wings are cut off and the flicker is cast aside among 
the ferns without another thought. For a day or two 
the widowed bird calls and calls in vain. Finally she dis- 
appears for a time, then returns with a new mate—eager 
to take up his share of the responsibility of the home. 

In the case of a single pair of birds this has been known 
to happen a dozen times in succession—but the ranks fill 
up, how, we do not know. We cannot tell where these 
feathered bachelors and spinsters hide themselves, or 
why they do not find and mate with one another. If both 
mates are spared, however, there are probably few 
species of birds which are not true to each other until 
death; returning from the most distant lands of the 
southward migration straight to the familiar home tree 
and the mate of last year. 
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S THE sun rises slowly over the distant Himalaya 
Mountains and strikes through the misty-green foliage 

of the tall bamboos, the jungle fowl stand up on their lofty 
perches and stretch their cramped wings. Soon, with a 
rush and a whir of wings, a splendid cock shoots slant- 
ingly down through the air, and, running swiftly through 
the underbrush, comes out upon a grassy knoll. The turf 
is torn and trampled; in places holes have been scratched 
in the earth, while feathers are scattered everywhere. 
The jungle cock, glowing red in the morning light, with 
hackles raised and wings aquiver, crows his challenge to 
the world. Again and again the shrill double-note rings 
out fromthe battleground of all the cocks for miles around. 

An answering crow sounds in the distance and soon 
a second cock appears The battle begins at once—a 
terrible, breathless contest, with no quarter asked or 
given. The end comes when the needle-sharp spur of the 
stronger bird cuts through skin and skull, and the van- 
quished cock staggers off to die at the edge of the bamboo 
thicket. After crowing his paan of victory the jungle 
fowl calls with soft clucks to the little brown hen near by, 
and then humbles himself before her. He spreads his tail 
and trails his wings on the ground until his iridescent 
plumage scintillates in the sunlight. When the courtship 
is over and all rival cocks vanquished he leads the way 
to some dark recess of the jungle, where in a shallow hole 
lined with dead leaves the half-dozen eggs are laid. 

How different we find his degenerate descendant of the 
barnyard! At daybreak comes the old twitching of the 
wings, although, instead of aloft on a bamboo perch, 
Chanticleer roosts humbly on a low board in the hen- 
coop. Yet he feels the call from the far-distant past — 
the summons to fly to the ground—there to scream out 
his challenge. His response is a pitiful flapping of the 
wings against his body and a long-drawn-out, meaning- 
less crow. Though clad in plumage of dirty white, yet he 
must obey the instinct to show himself off—a ridiculous 
half-drooping of a wing as he circles awkwardly in front 
of one of his mates; for in our fowls, as in domesticated 
birds of all kinds, we find a decided laxity in morals. The 
list of mates of our barnyard rooster is well-nigh unlimited. 
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ROM the shadowy depths of the bamboos let us pass 
in imagination over thousands of miles of land and sea 
to the home of the albatross—some tiny coral islet lost in 
the expanse of the ocean. Here, as the nesting season 
approaches, gather the great-winged flyers of the sea, 
coming on widespread pinions until thousands and 


hundreds of thousands are assembled. The courtship of 
these birds takes place on the sand and consists of a 
strange combination of song and dance. Most remark- 
able of all is the fact that after the eggs are laid and 
during the slow growth of the young this performance is 
repeated day after day, apparently as a sort of play with 
which the birds while away the long hours of the tropic 
days and nights. 

It is midnight and the islet glows white in the moon- 
light: an albatross is crouching half asleep by the side 
of its dusky chick, when another of its kind approaches. 
The sleeper awakens and, advancing, the two birds meet 
in the center of a little flat area. Both bow repeatedly, 
and with quick and mincing steps move here and there 
about one another, occasionally touching their bills or 
whetting them together. Suddenly one raises a wing and 
plucks at the feathers beneath; the other instantly stops 
all movement; then the first lifts its bill aloft and utters a 
prolonged groaning cry, its partner accompanying with 
rapid snaps of the mandibles. Then begin the bowings 
and nods again with the quaint side-steppings, and the 
performance i is repeated or not at the whim of the birds. 
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N THE twilight of an early evening, on the salt marshes 
near the Bay of Fundy I have watched the gallant woo- 
ing of the great blue herons. A lady heron, indistinguish- 
able from the others except by the attention paid her, 
was nonchalantly poised at the edge of the water, now 
and then darting her head forward and seizing a shrimp. 
Three plumed suitors were rivals for her favor. Never 
for an instant did they lose the dignity and stateliness 
which ever characterize these statuesque birds. But 
the quick, annoyed, sidewise glances at each other and 
the nervous twitching of the wings were unmistakable; 
each considered the others as intruders whose company 
could easily be dispensed with. They were like chival- 
rous gallants who keep their rapiers in sheath because 
of the lady’s presence. It would hardly have surprised 
me to see them retire to a distance and fight it out. 
They stalked to and fro before her, wings drooping and 
long crest plumes raised high, head and neck swaying 
from side to side as they picked their way through the 
eddies. Not until she had evidently satisfied her appe- 
tite did she suddenly stand erect and appear to notice 
the three courtly herons near her. For a moment every 
bird stood motionless, every eye fixed upon her. She 
uttered one croak, spread her wings and flew toward the 
dark spruces that were silhouetted against the sky on the 
opposite shore. One heron rose and followed her without 
hesitation or answering cry. The others stood as im- 
movable as though they were what they brought so often 
to mind—painted figures on a screen. For ten minutes 
they stood thus, apparently without moving a muscle. 
They then winged their way together down along the 
marshes toward the bay where the tide of the ocean had 
turned and begun to roll in. One croak had settled the 
whole matter; there was no appeal from that decision. 
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RIEF and chilly though the summer may be in the far 

Northland, yet there the birds wooas ardently and are 

as faithful in their family duties when once mated as in the 

amorous warmth of the tropics. The wild geese and 

swans, the sea fowl and the fierce gyrfalcons have each 

their manner of courtship, whether of trumpet cries, 
strutting and posing, or of wonderful aérial evolutions. 

About the middle of May, when the snow begins to 
thaw, dark pools of water are formed here and there on 
the Arctic tundra, each reflecting the green ice at the 
bottom. Amid the clanging floc ics of ducks and geese 
appear the fairy-like forms of phalaropes—those dainty, 
web-toed sandpipers of the sea, which, in flocks of thou- 
sands, have spent the winter on the open ocean far to the 
southward. The males are rather dull-colored, but the 
graceful females show resplendent patterns of rufous, 
white and gray. Though it is the Arctic springtime and 
ducks are quacking and swans are trumpeting in joyful 
ecstasy, yet the male phalarope heeds not, but seeks here 
and there for bits of food, regardless of all around him. 
A female approaches and swims to and fro before him, 
bowing and nodding in most seductive fashion. The 
bachelor will have none of her, and turns away in dis- 
dain. But the eternal feminine haunts him; whichever 
way he swims, there is she, paddling demurely by his side 
or pirouetting in front of him. Thoroughly put out by 
such unseemly conduct he takes to wing y and flies swiftly 
to another pool. As he alights she is hovering on whis- 
tling wings overhead and soon settles gently into the 
water. More trouble approaches in the form of a second 
female, who shamelessly strives to outdo the first in 
attracting the attention of the persecuted male! But 
his heart is not invulnerable, and he at last succumbs and 
accepts the hand (or wing) of the lady of his choice. Off 
they fly in conjugal bliss in search of a home. 

He lines a hollow with a few pieces of grass and here 
shefconsents to lay four eggs. Then milady betakes 
herself to the nearest pond, where she keeps guard while 
her patient spouse sits day after day upon the speckled 
treasures and assumes much of the care of the young 
when at last they emerge from the shell. 

Such a reversal of conditions is rare among birds and 
almost unknown among other creatures, although there 
are certain frogs and fishes in which the male assumes the 
household cares. How it was brought about we shall 
probably never know, but when we think of the tiny 
phalarope amid his strange surroundings, faithfully 
putting aside all instinct to fly and run and swim as is 
his wont, we realize how strong is the home love—the 
love which, whether we call it instinct or what-not— 
seems very close akin to the feeling which holds together 
the human hearts in that greatest institution of man- 
kind: the family. 
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Margaret Delands Beautiful Romance 









Ne JHE uprooting of their life took a surprisingly short time In all 
,, those bleak months of argument Lewis Hall had been quietly 
¥) making plans for this final step, and such preparation betrayed his 
w\ ifs knowledge from the first of the hopelessness of his struggle— 
IFS =) indeed, the struggle had only been loyalty to a lost cause. His 
CATES 2X, calm assent to Athalia’s ultimatum left her a little blank; but in 
4 the immediate excitement, in the thrill of martyrdom that came 
‘ with publicity, the blankness did not 
last. What the publicity was to her husband she could not 
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By the Author of “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” “Old ChesterTales,” etc. 


Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 


The husband, and the woman who said she was no longer his wife, came to the 
Community in the spring twilight. The brothers and sisters had assembled to meet the con- 
vert, and to give a neighborly hand to the silent man, who was to live by himself ina little 
gray, shingled house down on Lonely Lake Road. It wasa supreme moment to Athalia. 
She had supposed that when they left their own house she and Lewis would have a 
dramatic parting. But he had been cruelly commonplace about it. Athalia could not 
tear herself from arms that placidly consented to her withdrawal, so there had been no 
ecstasies. Now, at the door of the Family House, she had her opportunity. She said 
intensely, Good- night— Brother Lewis.’ It was an entirely sincere moment. The 
histrionic nature is not often insincere; it is only unreal. 

As for her husband, he said calmly, ‘‘Good-night, dear,’’ and trudged off in the warm 
dusk down Lonely Lake Road. He found the door of the house on the latch, and a little 
fire glowing in the stove; Brother Nathan had seen to that, and had left some food on the 
table for him. But, in spite of the old man’s friendly foresight, the house had all the deso- 
lation of confusion; in the kitchen there was a case of books, broken open but not 
unpacked, a trunk and a carpet-bag, and some bundles of groceries. They had been left by 
the expressman on tables and chairs and on the floor, so that the solitary man had to do some 
lifting and unpacking before he could sit down to eat the supper Brother Nathan had 
provided. He looked about to see where he would put up shelves for his books, and as 
he did so the remembrance of his quiet, old study came to him almost like a blow. 

‘“Well,”’ he said to himself, “this won’t be for so very long. We'll be back again in a 
year, I guess. Poor little Tay! I shouldn’t wonder if it was six months. I wonder can 
I buy Henry Davis off if she wants to go back in six months ?’ 





understand. He received the protests of his family in stolid 





silence; when the venturesome great-aunt told him what she 
thought of him he smiled; when his brother informed him that he 
was a fool he said he shouldn’t wonder. When the minister, 
egged on by distracted Hall relatives, remonstrated, he replied, 
respectfully, that he was doing what he believed to be his duty; 
‘and if it seems to bea duty I can’t help myself; you see that, 
don’t you?” he said anxiously. But that was practically all he 
found to say; for the most part he was silent. Athalia, in her 
absorption, probably had not the slightest idea of the wound in 
that faithful heart; and still less did she appreciate the agonies of 
mortification which he suffered. Her imagination told her, truly 
enough, what angry relatives and pleasantly horrified neighbors 
said about her, and the abuse exhilarated her very much; but 
her imagination stopped there. It did not give her the family’s 
opinion of her husband; it did not whisper the gossip of the 
grocery store and the post-office; it did not repeat the chuckles 
nor echo the innuendos: 

“So, Squire Hall’s wife’s got tired of him? Rather live with 
the Shakers than him!” 

“T like Hall, but I haven’t any sympathy with him,” the doctor 
said. ‘‘Whatin thunder did he let her go gallivanting off to visit 
the Shakers for? Might have known a woman like Mrs. Hall ’d 
get a bee in her bonnet. He ought to have kept her at home. J 
would have. I wouldn’t have had any such nonsense in my 
family! Well, for an obstinate man (and he is obstinate, you 
know) the ’Squire, when it comes to his wife, has no more back- 
bi ne than a wet string.” 

“Wonder if there’s anything under it all?”’ came the sly 
insinuation of gossip. “‘ Wonder if she hasn’t got something besides 
Shakers up her sleeve? You wait!” 
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If Athalia’s imagination spared her these remarks Lewis’s 
common-sense supplied them. He knew what other husbands 
were saying about him; what servants and acquaintances and 
friends hinted to each other, and he set his jaw in silence. He 
made no excuse and no explanation. Why should he? The fact 
spoke: his wife did prefer the Shakers to her husband and her 
home. To have interfered with her preference by any plea of his 
personal unhappiness, or by any threat of an appeal to law, or 
even by refusing to give the ‘‘consent’’ essential to her admission 
to the Shaker Community, would not have altered this fact. As 
for his reasons for going with her, they would not have enhanced | 
his dignity in the eyes of the men who “wouldn’t have had such 
nonsense in their families”—he must be near her to see that she | 
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did not suffer too much hardship, and to bring her home when 
she was ready tocome. So in those days of tearing life up by the 
roots the silent man was just a little more silent, that was all. 
He told Athalia, passively, that he had rented the house and mill 
to Henry Davis, and had settled a portion of his capital upon her, 
so that she would have some money to put into the treasury of 
: Community; he added that he had taken a house for himself 
ir the settlement, and would hire out to the Shakers when 
were haying, or do any farm work that he could get. 
‘I can take care of myself, I guess,”’ he said; ‘‘I used to camp 
when I was a boy, and I can « ook pretty well, Mother always 
d.’”’ He looked at her wistfully; but the uncomfortableness of 
ch an arrangement did not strike her. She was too absorbed in 
her own self-chosen hardships. ‘‘The Shakers need an able- 
died man,” he said; ‘‘they only have those three old men.” 
‘How do you know that?” she asked quickly. 
‘I’ve been to see them twice this winter.” 
Why!” she said, amazed, “you never told me!’ 
I don’t tell you everything nowadays, ’Thalia,” he said 
n those two visits to the Shakers Lewis Hall had been treated 
th great delicacy; there had been no effort to proselytize, 
I equally there had been no triumphing over the accession of 
wife. Brother Nathan volunteered a brief summary of 
Shaker doctrines—“‘so as you can feel easy about her,” he | 
plained. “We don’ t teac h anything that Christ didn’t teach,’ 
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he ended, ‘‘so she won’t learn any evil from us. Simple ,ain’tit?” | 
“Well, yes; afte: » fashion,” Hall said; “but it isn’t human.” 
And Brother 1 smiled mystically. ‘*Maybe that isn’t | 
Zainst it, in the lon »,”” he said. - 














“*You Think You Don't Love Me,’ Athalia Said. ‘1 Know Better!’” 
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And yet, in spite of his calm understanding of her 
temperament and the situation, the wound burned. As 
he went about putting things into some semblance of 
order he paused once and looked hard into the fire: 
when she did want to go back—let it be in six months or 
six weeks or six days— would things be the same? Some- 
thing had been done to the very structure and fabric of 
theirlife. . . “Can it ever be the same?” he said to 
himself, and then he passed his hand over his eyes in a 
bewildered way. ‘Will I be the same?” he said. 


UMMER at the Shaker settlement, lying in the green 
cup of the hills, was very beautiful. The yellow 
houses along the grassy street drowsed in the sunshine, 
and when the wind stirred the maple leaves one could see 
the distant sparkle of the lake. Athalia had a fancy, in 
the warm twilights, for walking down to the shore along 
a road that stopped abruptly at the water’s edge. She 
had to pass Lewis’s house on the way, and if he saw her 
he would call out to her cheerfully: 

“Hullo, ’Thalia, how are you, dear?” And she, with 
prim intensity, would reply, ‘‘Good-evening, Brother 
Lewis.” If one of the sisters was with her they would stop 
and speak to him—otherwise she passed him by in such an 
eager consciousness of her part that he smiled, and then 
sighed. When she had a companion Lewis and the other 
Shakeress would gossip about the weather or the haying, 
and Lewis would have the chance to say, ‘“‘ You’re not 
overworking, ’Thalia?’’ And Athalia, in her net cap, 
and her gray shoulder cape that was buttoned close up 
to her chin, would dismiss the anxious affection with a 
peremptory ‘Of course not!” And perhaps she would 
add with didactic complacency: ‘J have bread to eat 
you know not of, Brother Lewis.” 

But she had not much time to give to Brother Lewis’s 
salvation, she was so busy enjoying her own. The pic- 
turesque details of her new life, the cap, the brevity of 
speech, the small mannerisms, the occasional and very 
reserved mysticism, so absorbed her that she thought 
very little of her husband. She saw him on those walks 
down to the lake, or when, after a day in the fields with 
the three old Shaker men, Brother Nathan brought him 
home to supper. 

“We Shakers are given to hospitality,” he said; ‘‘ we’re 
always looking for the angel we are going to entertain 
unawares. Come along home with us, Lewis.” And 
Lewis would plod up the hill and take his turn at the tin 
wash-basin and then file down the men’s side of the stairs 
to the dining-room, where he and the three old brothers 
sat at one table and Athalia and the eight sisters sat at 
the other table. After supper he had the chance to see 
Athalia and to make sure that she was well. ‘‘ You didn’t 
take cold yesterday, Thalia? I saw you were out in the 
rain,’ he would say, with matter-of-fact friendliness. 
And she, a little embarrassed at such personal interest, 
would reply primly: ‘‘ We Shakers are in the Lord’s hands, 
Brother Lewis, and we are not afraid of His weather,’”’ 
or something equally self-satisfied and reproving. 
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Nathan used to walk home with his guest after one of 
these evenings, and sometimes they talked of work that 
must be done, and sometimes touched on more unpracti- 
cal things—those spiritual manifestations, for instance, 
which at rare intervals centered in Brother William and 
were the hope of the whole Community. When Nathan 
talked of these things he would add, with a sigh, that 
maybe some day William would be inspired to tell them 
something of Sister Lydia. ‘‘Once William said, ‘Coming, 
coming!’ I think it meant Lydia; but Eldress thought 
it was Athalia; it was just before she came.’ Brother 
Nathan sighed; ‘I wish it had meant Lyddy,” he said. 

If Lewis wished it had meant Lyddy he did not say so. 
Indeed he said very little upon any subject; Brother 
Nathan did most of the talking. 

“TI fled from the City of Destruction when I was 
thirty,” he told Lewis; ‘‘that was just a year before 
Sister Lyddy left us; poor Lyddy! Oh, yee; J know the 
world, my boy! Do you?” 

‘“‘ After a fashion,’’ Lewis said, and then he added sud- 
denly, ‘‘Why did you turn Shaker, Nathan?’ 

“Well, I got hold of a Shaker book that set me think- 
ing. Sister Lydia gave it to me. I met Lydia when she 
came down to the place I lived to sell baskets. And she 
was interested in my salvation and gave me the book. 
Then I got to figuring out the Prophecies, and I saw 
Shakerism fulfilled them, and then I began to see that 
when you don’t own anything yourself you can’t worry 
about your property; well, that clinched me, I guess. 
Poor Sister Lydia, she didn’t abide in grace herself,”’ he 
ended sadly. 

‘‘T should think you would have been sorry, then, that 
you’’—Lewis began, but checked himself; ‘‘how about,” 
he said, and stopped to clear his voice; ‘‘how about 
love between man and woman? Husband and wife?”’ 

‘*Marriage is honorable,” Brother Nathan conceded. 
“Shakers don’t despise marriage. But they like to see 
folks grow out of it into something better, like—like your 
wife, maybe.” 

‘Well, your doctrine would put an end to the world,” 
Lewis said, smiling. 

“‘T guess,” said Brother Nathan dryly, ‘‘there ain’t 
any immediate danger of the world’s coming to an end.” 

‘I'd like to see that book,’’ Lewis said. 

And that night Brother Nathan had an eager word for 
the Family. ‘‘He’s asked for a book!” 

The Eldress smiled doubtfully; but Athalia, with a 
rapturous upward look, said: ‘‘ May the Lord guide him!” 
Then she added, practically, ‘It won’t amount to any- 
thing. He thinks Shakerism isn’t human.” ; 

But she was so happy that first year, and so important, 
that she did not often concern herself with his welfare. 
Instead—it was the next spring—he concerned himself 
with hers; he tried, tentatively, to see if it wasn’t almost 
time for ’Thalia ‘‘to get through with it.” 

Of course, afterward, Sister Athalia realized, with 
chagrin, that his attempt was only a forerunner of the 
fever that was developing, which, in a few days, was to 
make him a very sick man. But for the moment his 
question seemed to her a temptation of the devil, and, 
of course, resisted temptation made her faith stronger 
than ever. 

It was a deliciously cold spring night; Lewis had 
drawn the table, with his books on it, close to the fire to 





try to keep warm, but he shivered, even while his shoulders 
scorched, and somehow he could not keep his mind on the 
black, rectangular characters of the Hebrew page before 
him. He had been interested in Brother Nathan’s expla- 
nation of Jeremiah’s forecasting of Shakerism, and he had 
admitted to himself that if Nathan was correct there 
would be something to be said for the doctrine of Mother 
Ann Lee. The idea made him vaguely uneasy, because, 
if Ann Lee was right—but he could not face such a possi- 
bility! He wanted to dig at the text, so that he might 
refute Nathan. That night, however, he was too dull to 
refute anybody, and by-and-by he pushed his books aside 
and, crouching over the stove, held his hands close to the 
hot iron to warm them. He thought, vaguely, of the big 
fireplace in the old study at home, and suddenly, in the 
chilly numbness of his mind, he saw the study with such 
distinctness that he was startled; then it melted into the 
south chamber that had been his mother’s bedroom. He 
could even detect the faint scent of rose geranium that 
always lingered in that tranquil spot; he noticed that 
the green shutters were bowed, and from between them 
lines of sunshine fell across the floor and touched the four- 
poster that had a chintz spread and valance. How well 
he knew the faded roses and the cockatoos on that old 
chintz! He brushed his hot hand across his eyes, strug- 
gling numbly with the v sualization of fever, and trying to 
see which was real—the geranium-sweet south chamber or 
the chilly house on Lonely Lake Road. He wondered if 
it was cold up at the Settlement. "Thalia didn’t like 
cold weather. Poor little Tay! He was afraid she had 
been uncomfortable sometimes in that big, drafty house. 
Why, how long she had been getting over her Shakerism! 
He had thought it might last only six months, and here it 
was a year! If Nathan’s reading of the Prophecies was 
right then she would never get over it. She ought never 
to get over it. Then what would become of the farm and 
the sawmill? And instantly everything was unreal again; 
he could hear the hum of the driving-wheel and the screech 
of the saw tearing through a log; how fragrant the fresh 
planks were, and the great heaps of sawdust; but the 
noise made his head ache, and the fire didn’t seem hot. 
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It was in one of these moments when the mists thinned, 
and he knew that he was shivering over the stove instead 
of basking in sunshine in his mother’s room that smelled 
of rose-geranium leaves, that Athalia came in. She 
looked conscious and confused, full of a delightful embar- 
rassment at being for once alone with him. The color 
was deep on her cheeks and her eyes were starry. 

“Eldress asked me to bring your mail down to you, 
Brother Lewis,” she said. 

“Thalia!” he said, ‘‘ I am glad to see you, dear; I seem 
to be rather used up, somehow.”’ The mists had quite 
cleared away, but a violent headache made his words 
stumble. ‘‘I was just wondering, ’Thalia—don’t you 
think we might go home now? You’ve had a whole yea 
of it, and I really ought to go home. The—the mill ——”’ 
he ended confusedly. 

“Why, Lewis Hall! What do you mean!” she said. 
“Tama Shakeress. You've no right to speak so to me.” 

He blinked at her through the blur of pain. ‘I wish 
you’d stay and—and do something for my head, Athalia. 
Never mind about being a Shakeress just for a little 
while. It would be such a comfort to have you.” 

But Athalia, with a horrified look, had left him. She 
fled home in the darkness with burning cheeks. In her 
excitement at this lure of the devil she even thought 
that Lewis had pretended that he was ill! She told the 
Eldress that Brother Lewis had tried to persuade her to 
go back to the world with him; the Lord had defended 
her, she said excitedly, and she had forbidden him to 
speak to her! 

Eldress Hannah looked perplexed. ‘‘That’s not like 
Lewis; I wonder — But she did not say what she 
wondered. Instead, she went early in the morning down 
Lonely Lake Road to Lewis’s house. The poor fellow was 
entirely in the mists by that time, shivering and burning, 
and quite unconscious, saying over and over, ‘‘She 
wouldn’t stay!” 

But Eldress Hannah stayed, and Brother Nathan 
joined her, and for many days the littlhe Community was 
shaken with real anxiety, for they had all come to love 
the solitary, waiting husband. Athalia, abashed, but 
still cherishing the dear insult of having been tempted, 
took what little part Eldress allowed her in the care of the 
sick man; but in the three or four weeks of his illness 
Brother Nathan and the Eldress were his devoted nurses, 
and, by-and-by, a genuine friendship grew up between 
them. Eldress Hannah’s shrewd good humor was as 
wholesome as a sound winter apple, and Nathan had a 
gayety Lewis had never suspected. The old man grew 
very confidential in those days of Lewis’s convalescence; 
he showed his simple heart with a generosity that made 
the sick man’s lips tighten once or twice and his eyes 
blur. Lewis came to know all about Sister Lydia—in 
fact, he knew more than Brother Nathan knew himself. 
. But he came to know many things in those days 
of getting well: he began to recognize the sound common- 
sense which characterizes the Shakers; he began to feel 
the subtle charm of their Community ideal; he began to 
understand that a man may lose his individual life, and 
yet save it. He found himself getting more and more 
interested in Shakerism; and as he grew stronger he 
began to wrestle with Nathan over the Prophecies, and 
after a while he studied them alone, with a constantly 
increasing anxiety. ‘‘ Because,” he said, ‘‘if Nathan zs 
right ——”’ But he left the sentence unfinished. 
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When he was quite well again he was plainly preoccu- 
pied. He studied his Bible with an attention that made 
him blind even to Athalia’s tired looks. Once when some 
one said in his presence, ‘‘Sister ’Thalia is working too 
hard,” he glanced at her in an absent way before the old, 
tender concern awoke in his eyes. 

Athalia tossed her head and said: ‘‘ Brother Lewis has 
his own affairs to think of, I guess!” 

And he said eagerly: ‘Yes, Thalia; I have been 
thinking—some day I'll tell you. But not yet.” 

“Oh, I haven’t time to pry into other people’s 
thoughts,”’ she said acidly. And indeed, just then, her 
time was very full. She was enormously useful to the 
Community that second winter; her young power and 
strength shone out against the growing weariness of the 


sisters. ‘‘ Athalia’s capable,’’ Eldress Hannah said; and 
the other sisters said ‘‘ Yee,”’ and smiled at each other. 

‘*She got through the churning before nine,’’ Sister 
Jane declared. ‘‘I’d ’a’ been at it until eleven!” 

‘‘She’s like one of those candles that have a streak of 
soft wax in ’em,” Eldress Hannah said; ‘but she’s very 
useful.” 

In January, when the Eldress fell ill, Athalia was espe- 
cially useful. She nursed her with a passion of faithful- 
ness that made the other sisters remonstrate. 

““You’ll wear yourself out, Athalia; you haven’t had 
your clothes off for three days and nights!” 

‘‘The Lord has upheld me, and His right hand has sus- 
tained me,” Athalia quoted, with an uplifted look. 

““Yee,”’ old Jane assented; ‘“‘but He likes sense, 
Athalia.”’ 

‘‘This is my service,” Athalia said, smiling joyously. 

Eldress Hannah, lying with closed eyes, said suddenly: 
‘“Athalia, don’t be foolish and conceited. Go right along 
to your bed; Jane and Mary’ll look after me.” 

It took Athalia a perceptible minute to get herself in 
hand sufficiently to say meekly: ‘‘ Yee, Eldress.””. When 
she had shut the door behind her with perhaps some- 
thing more than Shaker emphasis, the Eldress opened 
her eyes and smiled at old Jane. 
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It was, perhaps, a natural result of Athalia’s abounding 
energy that toward the end of her second winter in the 
Shaker village she should grow irritable. The spring 
work was very heavy that year. Brother William was 
too feeble to do even the light, pottering tasks that had 
been allotted to him. In April old Jane died, and that 
put extra burdens on Athalia’s capable shoulders. ‘‘ But 
I notice I don’t get anything extra for my work,” she 
told Lewis; and forgot to call him ‘‘ Brother.’ She had 
walked down Lonely Lake Road and stopped at his gate. 
She looked thinner; her forget-me-not eyes were clouded, 
and there was an impatient line about her lips, instead of 
the faint, ecstatic smile which was part of her early 
experience. 

“Yes; there’s lots of work to be done,” he agreed; 
“but when people do it together—I tell you, Athalia, 
the idea of brotherhood is certainly very inspiring!” 

“What do you think?” she interrupted him, her lip 
drooping a little in a half smile; ‘‘they’ve heard again 
from that Sister Lydia, who ran away! They think 
she’ll come back. I should say good riddance! Though, 
of course, if it’s genuine repentance I'll be glad. Only I 
don’t think it is.” 

‘‘How pleased Nathan will be!” he said. 

‘““Oh, he’s pleased; he’s too pleased, it strikes me.’ 

Lewis frowned. ‘‘ There is joy in the presence of the 
angels,”” he reminded her. 

‘“Angels!” she said with a laugh. ‘I don’t believe 
so much in the angels as I did before I knew so much 
about them. I understand that when this ‘angel’ comes 
back I am to give her my room, if you please, because it 
used to be hers. Oh, I’m of no importance now—Lewis,” 
she broke off suddenly, ‘‘ who has our house this year ?”’ 

“‘Davis; he wants to re-lease it.” 

‘‘He just takes it by the year, doesn’t he?” 

Lewis nodded. ‘‘ Wants a five-years’ lease next time.” 

‘Well, don’t give it to him,’’ she said; and added, 
frowning: ‘‘You ought to go back yourself, you know. 
It’s foolish for you to be here. Why, it’s almost two 
years!” 

‘“Time flies,” he agreed. 

She laughed and sighed. 
it does! 
years!” 

‘“‘No, eight years. We were married eight years,’ he 
said, and sighed. 

The color flew into her face. ‘‘Oh, yee; we were mar- 
ried eight years when I came in.” 
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He looked at her with great tenderness. ‘‘Athalia, I 
have to confess to you that when you came I didn’t think 
it would last with you. I distrusted the Holy Spirit. 
And I came, myself, against my will. But now I begin to 
think you were led.” 

“What!” 

‘I am not sure yet,” he said slowly. 

“You said Shakerism wasn’t human,” Athalia_ pro- 
tested, and there was panic in her voice. 

“Ah!” he cried, his face suddenly kindling. ‘‘ Athalia, 
that is why I think it may be of God! The human in us 
must give way tothe divine. ‘First that which is natural; 
then that which is spiritual.’”’ 

‘‘T—don’t understand,” she said faintly; ‘you are not 
a Shaker?” 

‘“No,” he said, ‘‘not yet. But perhaps some day your 
people may be my people, and your God my God. 

I am trying to follow you, Athalia.” 

“To follow—me ?” she said. She caught her breath 
with a frightened look, and burst out crying. 

“Why, Tay!” he said, bewildered. ‘‘What is it, 
dear?”’ But she had left him, running up Lonelv Lake 
Road, stumbling blindly, her face hidden in her hands. 

Lewis went into his house and lighting his lamp sat 
down to pore over one of Brother Nathan’s books. He 
was concerned, but he smiled a little; it was so like 
Athalia to cry when she was happy! He did not see his 
wife for several days. The Eldress said Sister ’Thalia 
was not well; and Lewis looked grave, but made no 
comment. He was a little anxious, but he did not dwell 
upon his anxiety. He worked hard all day in Brother 
Nathan’s herb house, where the air was hazy with the 
aromatic dust of tansy and pennyroyal; then hurried 
home at night to sit down to his books, so profoundly 
absorbed in them that sometimes he only knew that it 
was time to sleep because the dawn fell white across the 
black-lettered page. 

But one night a week later, when he came home from 
work, he did not open his Bible; he stood a long time in 
his doorway looking at the sunset; and high in the upper 
heavens thin, golden lines of cloud were turning to rip- 
pling copper; the sky behind the black circle of the hills 
was a clear, pale blue, and in the growing dusk the water 
whitened like snow. Lewis Hall’s face shone with an 
inner light of peace. ‘‘And I saw,” he murmured to 
himself, ‘‘another sign in Heaven. I saw, as it 


“Yes—I mean yee—indeed 
Just think, Lewis, we’ve been married ten 
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“They Looked as if They Were Sitting in These Veranda Chairs Because There was Nothing Else to Do” 


Joung Married Couple in a lote 


By Maude 
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Drawings by J. J. Gould 


— Charles Lander 


HEN at the end of their second year of marriage 
’ Mrs. Clinton said she would like to try hotel life 
for a time, her husband, though unwilling, con- 
sented. She had been keeping house with his mother ever 
since their wedding, and had had some trying experiences 
with sickness and death, and it was quite true that she was 


tired. He thought that perhaps she was right when she 








Ada said that a few months in a hotel where there would be 
plenty to distract her mind would put her in good condition. 
They decided to surprise Mrs. Clinton’s cousin, Charles Landers, pleasantly, by going 
f to the big hotel where he lived; so they stood before him hand-in-hand one afternoon 
| and told him that they had engaged a suite almost opposite his. He was a languid-looking 
; man with a drawling, ironic manner. 


‘‘Well,”” he said, ‘‘it’s a pleasure to me, Dick and Ada, of course, but I don’t in the 
least approve of your coming. If you were anything but a married couple, perhaps —— 
You know a hotel is composed of widowed people, divorced people and people sometime 
going to be divorced.” 

They laughed at this as a specimen of Charles’s humor. 

‘Oh, you take it that way, do you?” he drawled. ‘I assure you the kind of people 
who live permanently in hotels are frequently the people who believe in affinities, and 
that’s the road to divorce. Now, when you are in your own house you are shut 
up evening after evening with one person, and if she’s agreeable you 
don’t think whether she’s an affinity or not. But when you are in 
a hotel you are thrown with a great many people, all far more 
anxious to be agreeable to you than to their own husbands 
and wives ——— 

Again they laughed at him. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘‘ All I can do is to tell you 
who the best waiters are, what tips will keep them 
placated, and who are the most impossible peo- 
le—for a‘ Marcel wave’ and a well-fitting frock 
oat are often what charity used to be: the 
cover for a multitude of sins. Come along 
with me, and I will give you a little epitome 
of hotel life. We shall have to go out the 
main entrance and come in the side en- 
trance in order for you to get the full 
effect.” 

They followed him to the side en- 





trance. It led upa flight of short steps 
and across a wide veranda. This ve- 
| randa was full of long rows of men and 


women in single or double rocking- 
chairs. Most of the women were 
swinging back and forth, their heels 
coming down with a sharp click, and 
sometimes, if they were especially rest- 
less, with a double tattoo. They were 
mostly plump and very carefully 
dressed. Ada had never seen better- 
pt hair, only she felt it ~~ sometimes 
dressed too elaborately. Nor had she 
seen more beautifully-manic ured hands. 
She thought that the faces had a little 
too obviously the massaged look, and she 
did not like the way the people stared at her, 
women and men both. To look as if you 
were not looking is an art. To look with an 
expression that plainly says, ‘I am casually 
interested in you, and I don’t mind whether you 
mind my stare or not,” is rudeness. 
Ada had a momentary feeling that there must be 
1 good many empty heads behind those staring faces. 
The men’s faces were the most dejected or bored she had 
ever seen. They looked either sick or indifferent —as if they 
had no interest in life; as if they were sitting in these veranda 
chairs because there was nothing else to do. 
Dick and Ada were ina transitional and critical stage of their married 
experience. They had not yet entirely left the lyric hills and valleys of 





little external things of home: 


} 
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little possessions bought it page little homely duties 

ne toge ‘ther, which, in spite oftheir practical aspect, have a spiritual significance, too. 

hey had found that each was clay and not a god, but they had not learned yet h WwW 
haa in and loving clay can be, even if it is not Godlike. 

Dick had begun to realize that for two years he had seen 
very little of other men—or women either, for that matter. 
Ada remembered that she had not danced for two years, had 
not noticed any other man but Dick. They needed people, 
indeed, but they needed to meet them together and in their 
own home. 

At first they welcomed the hotel life as giving them so 
much more time. Dick no longer had to run out at night to 
the drug store or on some other errand connected with the 
sickness in his mother’s house. Ada no longer rose at dawn 
to prepare a meal for an exacting invalid. For a few days 
they had a good deal of amusement in characterizing their 
new associates for each other. Ada said she was resting, but 
Charles Landers warned her that what she took for interest 
was only nervous excitement, and that in a hotel real rest was 
the last resort of a jaundiced mind. She spent the morning 
on the veranda with the women, and in the afternoon she 
f layed bridge or talked to her new friends. (+ evening she 
1s too tired to make herself interesting to Wick’ ‘le had 
































“Stumbling, He Made His Way Toward 
their first months of marriage, nor had they settled into the pleasant, Her and Knelt by Her Side” 
even highway of complete understanding and deep, if calm, love. It was 

} just the time when they should have been binding themselves more closely by all of the 


to bathe her head with camphor and read to her till she 
was asleep. Then he went down and sat in the smoking- 
room with the men, or—for such a splendid-looking man 
as Dick was not allowed to devote himself solely to men— 
in the parlors with the women. If Ada did pull herself 
together for an evening it was usually on a night when 
dancing was going on, and she took it as a matter of 
course that they would go downstairs rather than spend Dick 

the evening talking or reading in their own rooms. 

When Charles Landers had ironically given her his list of the possible and impossible 
people in the hotel there was a woman whom he had included in neither category. She 

was a Mrs. Charleton, a widow. She was very pretty and charming, and apparently well- 
bred. Both Ada and Dick liked her, and when Ada’s languor and headaches increased 
she more than once sent him to Mrs. Charleton to be amused. After a little he did 
not require to be sent. At first he used to tell Ada what they said or who else was with 
them in the reception-rooms, but after a time the accounts he gave were perfunctory and 
indefinite. 

Ada, absorbed in her own illnesses, did not notice the change. A chance sentence she 
heard one morning as she passed through a corridor, a sentence hushed at her approach, 
should have enlightened her, but it did not until it was reénforced the same day by 

some advice from her cousin. He forcibly seized her as she was going to a 
bridge table and carried her off for a drive 
“‘T left my business early on purpose to look after you,” he said laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘and I mean to do it.” 
Under the dry, clear air her tense nerves relaxed somewhat. 
‘My dear girl,’”’ said Charles Landers, ‘‘ believe me, it is all 
wrong. You don’t get enough air, and you do get too 
much women and bridge, and too little of Dick.” 
She looked at him quickly, but he was gazing 
placidly over the horses’ heads. 
‘“My advice to you would be to lie down till 
about two o'clock; then come off with me for 
a drive, and then lie down again till Dick’s 
return. You would be quite able to enter- 
tain him then. It’s too bad that he should 
have to be—bored by other people!”’ 
Then Ada understood the meaning of the 
sentence she had heard that morning 
and the bearing of her cousin’s sugges- 
tions. She remembered that for the 
last several nights she had been asleep 
when Dick had come upstairs. She 
turned away her head: her pain was 
too heavy for tears, the heavier be- 
cause she knew that if her husband 
was slipping away from her she was 
partly to blame. 
That evening she dressed very care- 
fully for dinner and did her best to 
interest Dick. She succeeded, but at 
eight o'clock, when they were in their 
own rooms, and she was chatting away 
about something Charles had told her, 
he said lightly: 
“Well, little girl, time for the camphor and 
smelling-salts, isn’t it? I’vean engagement 
downstairs. 'By.” 
She had not the courage to detain him, to 
ask with whom the engagement was, to ask if 
she might not come. She doubted if she would 
have the strength to sit through the evening with 
him and Mrs. Charleton, supposing she did join them. 

Lying in the dark, waiting for him to come upstairs 
again, she saw very clearly the futility, even the weak- 
ness ron their lives. These women with whom she spent the 
days, what were Ay to her? Less than nothing, and yet it 
was to them she had given her time and strength, while to Dick 

she showed only tired, nervous irritability. She could think of nothing 
one of these women had ever said which was worth remembering; nothing 
any one of them had ever done worth noting. They cared for nothing 
but their looks and their clothes; they had no ideals; they did not rea 





except, perhaps, newspaper accounts of great weddings or great divorces. They cart 
nothing for charity. Their great aim was to surpass 
each other as to beauty, clothes, money or attractive 
ness. They did not know the meaning of the word 
“loyalty.” They would backbite a friend whos salt 
they had eaten. Gossip was as much a necessity to 


them as daily bread. They were far more interested 
in attracting strangers than in keeping the love and 
loyalty of their own family, and she had all but become 
one of them. 

Dick, too— Dick, who had loved her so well, who had 
been used to say during those days of hi rd work in his 
mother’s home: ‘Never mind, my dear, we shall 
have our own little nest one of these days, and when 
we are alone together we shall have nothing more to 
ask of life.”’ 

And what had Dick become? Like herself, highstrung 
and irritable. He had ea at first to the fact that 
there was no Sunday atmosphere about the hotel, and 
now he was staying home from church like the rest of 
the men, and lounging in the smoking-room amid a 
whirl of Sunday newspapers. He spent his evenings 
with a woman who doubtless had first won his interest 
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.YOU want a number of things but 
have no money, how are you going 
to get them? The modern answer 
is: By means of the installment 
plan. Houses, furniture, pianos, 
sewing-machines, jewelry, clothing, 
practically anything you want, can 
now be obtained in this way. The 
partial-payment system, indeed, has 
assumed proportions in recent years 
that are fairly appalling. Every great city has clothing 
houses which offer to clothe you for one dollar a week; 
men may buy even their shirts and collars on partial pay- 
ments, young women may purchase hats at fifty cents a 
week, and people in this country may get steamship tickets 
for friends in Europe and pay for them at the rate of a 
few dollars ata time. From expert investigators in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis come reports 
indicating that a large proportion of the adult population 
of these cities, in one case probably seven-eighths, buy 
goods in this fashion, and are constantly indebted to loan 
companies, installment houses and clothing concerns. 





Several Times the Value of Goods is Often Paid 


S MIGHT be expected the price of goods bought in this 

way isalways high and often exorbitant. One authority 
estimates that three or four times the actual value is by 
no meansan uncommon figure, although, of course, not the 
rule. The prices of sewing-machines sold in this way are, 
considering the cost of production, abnormally high, and 
the price of furniture bought on the installment plan by 
ignorant, young married people, eager to set up house- 
keeping and impatient of the delays entailed by saving up 
to pay cash, is often twice what the articles are worth. 

3ut there are still greater dangers in this method of 
purchasing. Indeed, unwary buyers on the 
plan, asa rule, do not realize until too late what a serious 
risk they run when they enter into such agreements. It 
is not simply that they are pretty sure to pay far more 
than the goods are worth, but that, if they fail to pay the 
installments when due, they lose se the goods and the 
money they have alreé ady paid; or, worse still, they lose 
not only the goods and the mone : but other goods which 
have been all paid for. 

The lease form of contract used in almost all branches 
of the installment business, except when a chattel mort- 
gage is used, is so good for the-seller and so bad for the 
buyer that intending purchasers would seldom sign it if 
they understood exactly what it meant. Consequently, 
canny advertisers fail to mention that a lease has to be 
signed. Salesmen speak only of ‘signing the contract”; 
they are careful not to use the words ‘‘lease”’ or ‘‘ mort- 
gage.’’ The trap-clauses, drawn up by the best lawyers 
the dealers can engage, and so framed as to be strictly 
within the law, are usually printed in very fine type and 
are almost never read by the 


installment 


purchaser before signing. 
The “Contract” 


HE forms of ‘‘contract”’ differ slightly, of course, in the 

various cities, but in essentials they are the same. In 
the form commonly used in New York the purchaser agrees 
that ‘“‘ when said goods have been fully paid for, according 
to the terms of this agreement, they shall become my 
property, and not otherwise.” In the Philadelphia forms, 
after a similar clause in favor of the seller, there is this 
additional clause: ‘‘And the lessee hereby waives and 
releases all relief from any and all appraisement, stay or 
exemption laws of any State now in force, or hereafter to 
be passed ”’; and it further authorizes an attorney to enter 
judgment against the ‘‘lessee’’ or buyer ‘‘for the whole 
amount of the hire unpaid, with costs of suit, release of 
errors, without stay of execution, and with ten per cent. 
added for collecting fees.’ 

In short, the so-called ‘‘contract” is nothing more nor 
less than a lease, by signing which a woman surrenders all 
rights under both present and future laws, and in return 
gets merely rented eg. with no ownership rights in 
them until after the last payment has been made. 


is, as a Rule, Simply a Lease 


Goods thus secured are nearly always undergrade. 
Often their quality is so inferior that the customer has to 
get new articles by the time the old ones are paid for. 
Then, again such articles as stoves, for instance, are Ifre- 


quently sent without necessary castings or other parts; 
yet the customer is wholly unable to force the dealer to 
supply these missing parts. Here, for example, is a cas 
in point: A 








tove costing thirty-nine dollars was bought 

from an installment firm. When it was delivered it lacked 
som tings. The purchaser paid regularly, and with 
each payment sent in a complaint; while the concern, with 
each receipt, promised to make matters right. This went 
on until: aly the! last | nent of four dollars was due, when 
the purchaser refuse: ake it until the castings should 
be put in. legal agen vhich was applied to induced 
the firm, on threat of publicity, not to remove the stove, 


as it started to do, and not to insist on the last payment 
until the castings had been delivered. The purchaser is 
still waiting for them, and meanwhile has paid thirty-five 
dollars for an imperfect stove. : 

Far worse is a case brought before the Legal Protection 
Committee of the New Century Club of Philadelphia. 
A woman had bought a piano on the installment plan, 
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signing a lease-form. After she had paid two hundred and 
fifty dollars she fell behind in her payments for three 
months, because her husband was out of work. The com- 
pany insisted on its right to take back the piano and to 
keep both the instrument and the two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Another instance from Philadelphia illustrates 
several points already mentioned. The goods purchased 
by a woman on a lease fell apart in a short time, and the 
company exchanged them for articles at a higher price 
upon payment of the difference. The new furniture, how- 
ever, was also markedly defective, and the customer again 
complained, holding back one week’s payment in the 
hope of forcing a satisfactory settlement. But when the 
company had taken back the first consignment of furni- 
ture it had failed to give her written credit for that 
exchange. So when she held back this weck’s payment all 
the furniture in her house was taken away. 


Even Goods Paid for are Seized Without Redress 


T IS not an uncommon thing for certain partial-payment 

concerns to put all the goods, even when purchased at 
different times, into one bill and to treat it as one con- 
tract. At first this arrangement does not look unfair, 
and few women object to it. But it works out wrong, 
as the following instance from Chicago shows: A woman 
bought furniture costing two hundred and twenty-one 
dollars in April. The next October she bought a parlor 
stove for thirty-one dollars from the same firm. She 
paid for the furniture in full, but was remiss in settling 
for the stove after having paid two hundred and twenty- 
four dollars on the whole account. The furniture house 
thereupon took away both the stove and the furniture, 
and against this injustice she had no redress. 

Again: Ina bill of goods bought on time-payments bya 
woman in the same city were twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
carpets, and a She paid twenty-five dollars down 


tove. 


and ordered the carpets and stove sent at once. The car- 
pets came, but not the stove. It was midwinter and she 
was going to fit and lay the carpets herself, so she was 
urgent about the stove; still it was not sent. For four 


days she and an assistant sewed on the carpets in the cold 
flat, and still the installment people kept promising the 
stove. Then she said if it did not come the fifth day she 
would buy her goods elsewhere. It did not come, and 
she went to another firm and made a good bargain. When 
the first people she had dealt with saw the wagons of the 
second firm before her door they sent in haste, tore up 
the carpets she had made and laid with such difficulty 
and had paid for in full, and took them off. Neither had 
she, in the opinion of her lawyer, any legal redress. 
Even when a woman has no intention of buying any- 
thing on the installment plan she is not infrequently 
trapped into signing a ‘‘contract.” For instance: A 
woman goes into a store intending to buy a bed. She has 
the money ready to pay for it, but the suave clerk assures 
her that she can buy a bed much more cheaply if she will 
take the whole set. She can pay down the money she has 
and send in the rest at her convenience. It sounds tempt- 
ing, and she does want the set badly. So she yields, and 
pays her money down for a first payment. Then—and 
only then— does she find that she has to sign a “contract.” 
Often she is given no time to read the paper, but is hur- 
ried into signing it. Occasionally, if she will not be bul- 
lied, she is smoothly assured that the paper is only a form 
which is never enforced. If she is still firm she finds out 
that she must sign or lose the money she has paid. 
Among the various other dangers of this kind is this 
one, reported from Philadelphia. An agent of a certain 
company called with a useful appliance at the store of a 
poor woman. She needed the instrument, but, as it was 
too expensive for her to buy, she refused to consider his 
terms. He then asked her to let him leave it with her for 
a ten days’ trial, and said he would send for it at his own 
expense. She at last consented and signed what he called 
a ‘‘receipt.’” It looked like one, but was in reality a con- 
tract of sale. -When the case was tried she had no defense, 
as the document was never read by the owner, and the 
terms could not be altered by the facts of the case. 


You Can’t Move Out of a House Without Permission 


TILL another drawback to buying goods on the install- 
ment plan is that you cannot safely move without first 
obtaining the permission of the concern from which you 
have bought the goods, and these*firms sometimes refuse 
their consent to a change of residence because it makes 
their collections harder, and every move, of course, means 
a change of address in their books. Think of the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences of such a situation! Imagine 
having to stay in a house or a neighborhood you do not 
like because the firm from which you have “bought” 
your furniture refuses to give you permission to move! 
A Western Legal Aid Society had a peculiarly sad case 
of this kind brought to its notice. One of its clients was 
the honest, hard-working wife of an ex-convict. After 
his release he was honest for ten years. Then he gave way 
to temptation and was sentenced to a year in prison. 
They had secured some furniture on the installment plan, 
and the wife now went to the furniture house, explained 
the situation, and got permission to move to a neighbor- 
heod where her sad story was not known. Her plan was 
to take roomers and so support herself until her husband 
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was again free. But the furniture people, who at first 
consented, later changed their minds on the ground that 
their security was endangered, took her furniture away 
from her, and practically turned her out into the street. 
The Legal Aid Society could obtain no redress for her. 
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Interest at 120 Per Cent. is Sometimes Paid 


F COURSE, efforts have been made in various ways to 

remedy the evils of this vicious system of doing busi- 
ness. The chief forces now engaged in fighting the iniquity 
are the Legal Aid Societies, Protective Associations, Emer- 
gency Aids, and other philanthropic organizations for the 
help of the poor. They all do the best they can, but they 
are pessimistic as regards the effectiveness of legal reme- 
dies. Missouri has made, perhaps, the greatest advancein 
trying to regulate this form of buying and selling by 
adopting a statute providing that, in case a seller of goods 
on the installment plan takes back the goods, he must pay 
to the buyer the amounts which the latter has paid him, 
less a reasonable rental for the time he has had the goods, 
which in no case shall exceed twenty-five per cent. of the 
amount paid. In fact, as might be supposed, he always 
collects the full twenty-five per cent. But as the law 
applies only to cases in which the ownership of the goods 
remains with the seller until the full purchase price is paid 
the installment dealers usually get around the statute in 
this perfectly legal way: they sell their goods outright 
and then take a mortgage on them for the amount due; 
then, when the buyer fails to pay, the mortgage is fore- 
closed and the goods are seized and taken off. 

The intricacies of the mortgage form of payment for 
goods bought on the installment plan are greater even 
than those of the lease form. Then, too, most dealers 
who sell goods on the mortgage plan charge an exorbi- 
tant interest, and the laws of most States permit the impo- 
sition. In Illinois ten per cent. a month—one hundred 
and twenty per cent. a year!—is oftenasked. In Missouri, 
however, the lender of money on a chattel mortgage can- 
not charge more than one per cent. a month; if he does so 
he is liable to criminal prosecution. The partial-payment 
concerns in that State, however, usually get around this 
point by charging twenty-five dollars for goods that are 
really worth only fifteen dollars. 

The installment plan of buying goods, in brief, is a far- 
reaching evil; it bears heavily on the poor and the people 
of only moderate means, the wage or salary earners and 
the small business people, and it entraps the young at the 
very beginning of their married life into a mistake which 
goes far to destroy their faith in the integrity of business 
methods. Sometimes, too, in ignorantly trying to extri- 
cate themselves from the difficulties in which they find 
they have become involved, they plunge into yet greater 
trouble by going to a chattel-mortgage man and getting a 
loan on the goods with which to pay off the merchant. 
They generally have to pay this lender ten per cent. a 
month for the loan, thus making a bad matter worse. 
When they are thus entangled, generally be yond extrica- 
tion, they turn at last to the Emergency Aid or other 
philanthropic organization for relief. «adi *times, espe- 
cially in Missouri, help is given by having the mortgage 
transferred to a member of the society appealed to, and 
as she is always a person of standing in the community 
the time-payment people know it is to their interest to 
settle on as equitable terms as possible. 


There is Only One Safe and Sure Remedy 


HAT, then, is the remedy for the evils of the install- 

ment business? To my mind there is but one safe 
and sure one: Have nothing to do with such a business. 
let the sensible part of the buying public refuse to deal 
in any way with the partial-payment houses. 

This does not mean that you should never buy anything 
until you have the money in hand. There are times when 
even the most sensible of women want credit, and have a 

right to it. All stores of any standing sell on time pay- 
ments, but the ey do not, as a rule, require the signing of 
any ‘‘contract.”’ They sell the goods outright on a recog- 
nized credit basis. 

If, then, you need some goods at once, and yet have no 
money in hand to pay for them, go to the merchant in your 
neighborhood, the one who knows you best or who can 
find out about you most readily, state your case frankly, 
and ask him to let you have the goods on weekly or 
monthly payments. Do not shrink from answering any 
questions he may ask you in order to settle the question 
of your responsibility. This information is his justifica- 
tion as a business man for undertaking the risk. Donot be 
misled if his price is higher than those you have seen adver- 
tised. It probably is not higher, considering the quality 
of his goods; but even if it is it is much better for you to 
pay that increased price than to run the risks involved in 
buying from a professed installment house. This dealer 
will not come and take the goods away from you after you 
have paid all but a few dollars on them. If you buy other 
goods from him and fall back tempogarily in your pay- 
ments he cannot invade your house and seize all the 
goods he has sold to you, whether fully paid for or not. 
Neither can he compel you to stay on in a house you no 
longer wish to live in. In short, if you treat him fairly 
and honestly he will treat you equally well; and that 
certainly is worth paying for. 
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IV: Althea and the 
Promoter 


E IT ever so hum- 
ble,’” quoted the 
Skeptic under his 

breath to me, ‘‘‘there’s 
no place like se 
Hepatica turned and gave him a smiling look which never- 
theless conveyed warning. He needed it. The Skeptic 
was in a mad and merry mood tonight, and no glance 
shot at him which, being interpreted, meant that we were 
under our hosts’ roof, had thus far been of avail. ‘‘'We 
are not under their roof,” he argued defiantly, in reply to 
one of these silent remonstrances. ‘‘ This isn’t their roof. 
This is the roof of the Hotel Amazon. That’s a very differ- 
ent thing. So different that if I lived under it I’d sg 
But the Promoter was approaching us again, with the 
news that dinner had just been announced as served. He 
immediately led the way with me, Hepatica followed with 
the Philosopher, and Althea and the Skeptic brought up the 
rear. It was on the great staircase that the Skeptic, pausing 
to gaze upward, at a command from the Promoter, who had 
just bid him observe certain mural decorations done by the 
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the superior glance of a man who owns the whole thing. 
Althea, in her place, also wore a self-conscious air of being 
hostess to a party which must appreciate the privilege of 
dining under such auspices. 

Our table was a circular one, and the Skeptic sat upon my 
right. The Promoter at my left occupied himself with 
Hepatica much of the time—Hepatica had never looked 
lovelier than tonight, though her simple, evening frock 
was not cut half so low as Althea’s embroidered one, 
nor cost half so much as mine. Althea devoted herself 
to the Philosopher—she and the Skeptic had never got 
on very well. Meanwhile the Skeptic was saying things 
into my ear, under cover of the orchestra and the loud 
hum of talk. 

“This is a crowd,” he commented. ‘‘ This certainly is a 
crowd! Men of millions, and men who don’t know how 
they’re going to meet the next note due, but bluffing it 
through. Somebodies and nobodies. Kingfish and min- 
nows—and some of the kingfish are going to swallow the 
minnows at the next gulp —— What in the name of time 
is this we’re eating now?” 

I expressed my ignorance. 

“And what's this we’re to have with it?” he pursued. 
“*Look out!” 
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spilled champagne down the front 
of her elaborate corsage and was 
nodding over her ices. I glanced 
at Hepatica. Her pretty head 
was held high; her eyes, too, Althea 
sparkled, but not with wine. 

The Promoter began to talk of investments, telling stories 
of great coups made by men who had the daring. 

““Not necessary for them to have money, I suppose?” 
queried the Philosopher. 

“‘Not at all,” agreed the Promoter. ‘‘Life’s a game of 
poker. If you’re not afraid to sit in, and have the nerve to 
bluff it through, you can win out with a hand that would 
make a quitter commit suicide.” 

Althea listened with pride to her husband’s discourse. 
‘He's a man of the world,’’ one could see she was thinking, 
“who is making the eyes drop out of the heads of these 
simple people.” 

‘“‘I’m so impressed,’ said the Skeptic to me, ‘‘that I can 
hardly eat. Think of living in a place like this—having this 
every day—common, like the dust under your feet. Can I 
ever eat creamed codfish and johnny-cake again, think you? 
Hepatica must name the hash by a French name and serve 
me grape juice with it, or I can’t condescend to eat it. I say 
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distinguished hand of some man of whom I fear none of us 
had ever heard, murmured the well-known words concern- 
ing the humble home. 

“‘T always like to walk down this staircase when I’m not 
ina hurry,” I had heard Althea saying to the Skeptic behind 
us, ‘‘to get the effect from the landing. Isn’t it wonderful ?” 

We all paused upon the landing, which was about thirty 
feet square. The Skeptic, leaning against the marble balus- 
trade, gazed out over the scene with an air of prostrating 
himself before a shrine. Awe and wonder dominated his 
aspect. Only we who were familiar with a certain curving 
line over his left eyebrow knew that he was longing to break 
into an apostrophe on the magnificence before him which 
would have alienated Althea and her husband forevermore. 

“‘These columns are of the purest (something) marble,” 
declared the Promoter, laying his hand upon one of them. 
He rather mumbled the name, and I think none of us was 
able to recognize it. 

“Indeed!” said the Skeptic, and laid his hand upon the 
column. ‘It seems stout.” 

‘It’s the same that is used in the Royal Palace at Athens,” 
added the Promoter. 

“That must be why it feels so Greece-y to the touch,” 
murmured the Skeptic; luckily, nobody heard him but me. 





“Althea Wore a Self-Conscious Air of Being Hostess to a Party Which Must Appreciate the Privilege of Dining Under Such Auspices ” 
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In due course of time, proceeding across a gorgeous lobby, 
and traversing an impressive corridor, passing lackeys in 
livery and guests in evening finery, we arrived at the door- 

of the most elaborately ornate dining-hall I had ever 

een. The Promoter pause din the doorway to let the first 
pression sink in. 

I could have had our dinner served in a private dining- 

room, of course,” said he to us, “but Althea and I decided 

it you would enjoy this better. There’s nothing like it 


inywhere. It’s absolutely cosmopolitan. People from all 
over the world are dining here tonight—are every night. 
Every tenth man is worth his millions. Notice the third 


mie On the right as we go by. That’s Joseph # Chry sler, 
iron magnate. With his party is a French actress 

rshiped on both sides of the water. Keep your eyes 
” - 
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\ bowing potentate motioned us forward. A_ bending 
ter put us in our places. Orchids decorated our table. 
extraordinarily e iveorchestra celebrated our arrival 
th strains from a opera then raging. People all 


ind glanced at immediately away again. I 
ppose we showes appearance that we were the 
Possessors neither lions nor of world-renowned 


omplishments. 
The Promoter le 
a large and puf 
scitled his white v 


*k in his chair with the demeanor 
. frog on tie edge of a pool. He 
and looked irom side to side with 





He had known I should thank him for the warning. I 
shielded my glass from an imminent bottle. It was the 
third time already, and the dinner was not far on its way. 
I saw Hepatica shield hers—also for the third time. A tiny 
flush was beginning to creep up Althea’s cheeks. She had 
refused only the first offering of the waiter. 

The Promoter viewed my empty glasses with ill-disguised 
contempt. ‘We'll have to get you to stay in town long 
enough to overcome those notions of yours,” said he. ‘‘ Look 
around you. I'll wager there’s not another in the room.” 

If I flushed it was not for either of the reasons which 
caused the brilliant cheeks I saw all about me. ‘I think you 
are quite right,’ said I, as I looked. I saw a garrulous lady 
at the table on my right, whose high laughter was beginning 
to carry far; I observed a sleepy one at my left, who had 





“At a Late Hour We Escaped” 
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—the smoke is getting a bit thick here for you ladies, 
isn’t it?” 

We had been late in coming down, and at many tables 
people were nearing the end of the dinner. For some time 
the odor of expensive cigars had been growing heavier; 
a blue haze hung over the more distant tables. 

“T don’t think my lungs mind it so much as my feelings,” 
I answered. ‘‘I shall never be able to make it seem to me 
just—just ——”’ 

“Try to subdue the expression which dominates your 
countenance at the present moment,” counseled the Skeptic 
gently, “or you will be quietly led away from the scene as 
dangerous to your fellow-men.” 

& 

After what seemed like many hours we reached the end of 
the dinner. I felt that I should be glad to reach the quiet 
and comparative purity of air to be found in the room in 
which our hosts had received us—a private drawing-room. 
But this was not to be. We were taken about the hotel, to 
look in on this or that scene of entertainment, of banqueting, 
of revelry. Gorgeousness upon gorgeousness was revealed 
to us. Althea, now very gay and sparkling in manner, her 
carefully-dressed hair a little loosened, her mind full of 
schemes for our diversion, took the lead, showing off every- 
thing with that air of possession I have often observed in 
the frequenters of hostelries like the Amazon. 


Hepatica, in spite of evident effort to maintain her part, 
grew a trifle silent \s I regarded her I was reminded of a 
white dove in the company of a pair of peacocks. The 
Philosopher adjusted his eyeglasses from time to time as. if 
they did not fit well; he seemed to feel his vision growing 
distorted. | became intensely fatigued with it all, and 
found myself longing for a quiet corner and a book. As for 
the Skeptic— but the Skeptic was incorrigible. 

How much does it cost, do you sa em he i juire 1 of the 
Promoter, ‘to buy a postage-stamp at the desk here? 
I want to put one ona letter I have in my pocket May I 
slip it into that post-box myself, or do I have to cal! 
flunkey, present him with a dollar, and respectfully re ( 
him to insert it in the slit for me?” 

The Promoter smiled. ‘Oh, peopl ake a joke of the 
Amazon,” said he. ‘But I notice they're the same ones 
who breathe deep when they go by it, hoping to inhale the 
atmosphere free of charge.” 

The Skeptic inflated his lungs. “I’m going do it her 


inside,” said he, ‘‘ where it’s more highly charged. 

At last they took us to their own rooms. I have forgotten 
how many floors up they were, but it didn’t matter, in a 
luxurious elevator, padded and mirrored. In one of the 
mirrors I caught the Philosopher's eye regarding me so 
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HEN Caroline Marsh asked her 

fiancé, John Hewston, to de- 

scribe his mother he seemed at 
a loss how to answer. 

“There isn’t much to tell—much that is definite, at 
least. She is short and slender, and her hair is gray, and 
her eyes are—are brown, I think. She is awfully dear, 
and you will love her when you get to know her, but she’s 
very quiet and shy—at least I suppose it’s shyness. She 
never says much, except about household matters, and 
she doesn’t go out anywhere; she does all the work, you 
know, always has, and with six children it has kept her 
pretty busy. But she really doesn’t care for anything 
outside of her home, so it doesn’t mi ike much difference. 
You will be lots of company for her.” 

“I mean to be,’’ Caroline said quietly. She was sure 
that John had failed to understand his mother. The 
letter that Caroline had received from her when John 
wrote of his engagement was not the letter of a shy, 
domestic drudge, and Caroline set herself to the task of 
discovering what there might be behind the negative 
personality described by John. And when Caroline 
Marsh set herself to a task like this it was usually done. 

John Hewston did not have this keen insight into char- 
acter. Caroline knew it and therefore did not put much 
faith in the accuracy of his characterization of his mother, 
but she stored the picture in her mind and waited to see 
for herself what the truth was. The companion picture— 
of the father—was put away with it. John described him 
as being ‘‘good, you know, but—well—perhaps rather 
domineering. He generally has his own way.” It was 
easy for Caroline, in her infinite tact and kindness, to 
determine that the woman who had given birth to a 
being so dear to her as John Hewston should not lead a 
less happy life because a daughter-in-law had come into it. 
The picture of the quiet, little woman, toiling for a large 
family, perhaps repressing a warm vitality because it did 
not meet with a response from husband and children, 
struck at her heart, and she summoned all the force of her 
large, calm nature to the task of setting the matter right. 
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‘For goodness’ sake, Anna, let them get into the house! 
You must be tired to death, John. What made the train 
so late?” 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hewston were just getting home 
to Millerton after their wedding trip. It was a dull 
November night and the train was three hours late. As 
they came up on the porch the door burst open and a large, 
manly form blocked the way. Behind it was a slender 
woman’s figure, with the sweet, loving face of a home- 
maker, yet with eee strange and undecipherable 
in the expression. Caroline found herself wondering 
what that look meant even while she was being vigor- 
ously greeted by her father-in-law, who got in the way of 
every one and was full of words, his wife meanwhile 
standing aside waiting for her turn in giving the welcome. 
That it was a hearty one Caroline could not doubt, and 
she felt more sincerity in the few words from John’s 
mother than in all the boisterous greetings of the father. 

Mr. Hewston was instantly intent on getting them out 
to supper. Mrs. Hewston suggested that perhaps they 
would like to go to their room first, but the father was 
sure they were starved, and the travelers laughingly agreed 
that they were. Mrs. Hewston had prepared a delicious 
supper, but her husband thought it was too light, and he 
criticised it frankly. 

‘““Anna, they won’t care for those oysters. 








Chafing- 
Go cook some -" 

‘Please,’’ Caroline interrupted, ‘‘don’t take these 
creamed oysters away from me; you know we don’t get 
oysters at home. I like them so much just this way.” 

“Well, if you like them,” Mr. Hewston conceded. 
‘But John doesn’t like them, I know. Do you?” 

“Why, Father! I like them better than anything in 
the world. I bet Mother had them on purpose; didn’t 
you, Mother?” 

Mrs. Hewston smiled, but she did not speak, and 
Caroline and John ate their creamed oysters. 

After supper Caroline was established before the fire 
in the most comfortable chair. She began to tell Mrs. 
Hewston about their trip, and soon Mr. Hewston was 
listening to her with evident interest. When she told of 
libraries and art galleries Mrs. Hewston’s face lost its mask 
for a minute, and an eager soul looked out of her eyes; but 
her husband broke in with some decided opinion, and the 
mask was instantly replaced. But Caroline had had the 
revelation. Whatever her mother-in-law might be now 
she had once had a keen, eager intellect. 
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There were six Hewston children, but they had all left 
home except John. He had stayed with his father in the 
old Hewston mill which gave the name to the little town. 
It had been a struggle to bring up the six on what could 
be made out of the mill; it had meant constant watchful- 
ness and saving on every side, and now that the struggle 
was over Mrs. Hewston did not know how to ‘“‘let up.” 
She still did all her own work, rising at six every morning 
and going through the day with a sort of dumb regularity. 
Her hus sband was not the kind of man to see that his wife 
was working too hard and to make her stop, and John 
was just beginning to re alize what a woman’s position in 
the home might be. Caroline’s mother also had been 
through a life of poverty and labor, but when prosperity 
came she was relieved of her burdens. John wished 
vaguely that his mother would not work hard and 
would go out more, but the wish did not bear the fruit of 
action. Millerton was a lively little town and sustained a 
flourishing Woman’s Literary Society, but he knew—or 
thought he did—that his mother did not care for that 
kind of thing. He wondered sometimes whether she 
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might not visit her married children; but what would he 
and his father do without her? When C -aroline came per- 
haps something could be done—but it wasn’t as though she 
cared to lead a different life. And so the best of men are 
blind to the sacrifices that are being made before them. 
Now that Caroline had come and was beginning to 
make a place for herself in the household, John was so 
absorbed in her that these ideas, always vague, faded 
away entirely. It was Caroline who saw it all and was 
carefully studying the situation, for she saw that the 
matter required the gentlest handling. For a week or so 
after their homecoming she was busy getting her new 
possessions established in the rooms on the third floor, 
which had been given up to them. The day after the 
last thing was in place she drove the entering wedge. 


ox 


‘“Now, Mother,” she said after breakfast, when Mr. 
Hewston and John had gone, ‘‘I want you to let me have 
something definite to do around the house. At home I 
always helped, and I really want to have something to do 
here, if you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Hewston protested. ‘It isn’t necessary, Caroline, 
and I don’t think John would like ite 

‘Well, John can—lump it!” said Caroline, laughing. 
“No, seriously, Mother, he will like me to do it. I will 
get fat if I don’t exerc ise, and he won't like that. Please 
let me. What can I do? 

“Well, if you really want something to do you might 
take care of the parlor.” 

‘That will do beautifully. 
right you will tell me.” 

This was a small beginning, but Caroline knew what 
she was about, and when Mrs. Hewston found that the 
room was perfectly kept she was ready to give up the care 
of the dining-room when Caroline begged for something 
else todo. Mr. Hewston stormed when he found that his 
daughter-in-law was being ‘‘ worked to death,” as he said; 
but Caroline made it clear that she was doing it because 
she wanted to and he had to subside. John was not quite 
clever enough to understand his wife’s motives and he 
urged her to be careful not to do too much. 

It was a high tribute to her tact that at the end of a 
month Caroline shared the work of the house equally with 
her mother-in-law. She had kept it on the basis of a favor 
to herself that she was allowed to help, and consequently 
there was no soreness in Mrs. Hewston’s heart, no feeling 
of being set aside nor of being considered incapable. 

John had begged his wife to let him get a servant, but 
she was not ready for that yet. She knew that the daily 
intercourse over brooms and pots and pans was doing 
more than anything else could have done to open her 
mother-in-law’s heart to her. But while Mrs. Hewston 
would talk freely about domestic matters she grew dumb 
when her daughter-in-law tried to turn the conversation 
to books or events of the day. It puzzled Caroline 
greatly. It was impossible to believe that Mrs. Hewston 
was a stupid woman, for sometimes, when she was a little 
off her guard, the keen look that Caroline had seen on 
that first night would appear again for a moment. But 
only for a moment. Her husband would deliver some 
ponderous opinion, and the look was gone. 





I will see to it, and if it isn’t 
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One night John went downstairs to bring up a book 
that he and Caroline were reading. It was ‘‘The Rise 
of Silas Lapham,” and Caroline had left it in the parlor. 
Mr. Hewston was out and his wife was there alone. John 
came back laughing. 

‘“‘T found Mother reading it. 
Mother reading Howells!” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she, pray?” Caroline’s tone 
was sharp, and John looked at her in surprise. 

““Because she never reads anything except her Bible. 
She doesn’t seem to care for books at all. To be sure, we 
don’t own very many. 

They finished the book that night and the next day 
Caroline took it back to the parlor and left it. A few 
days later, while she and Mrs. Hewston got dinner, she 
spoke warmly of her admiration of it. 

‘‘T haven’t finished it,’’ Mrs. Hewston said in a low 
voice. “If you want it you must take it.” 

“*Oh, no,”’ said Caroline carelessly. ‘‘ We have finished 
it. I read it long ago, but John hadn’t, so we read it 
together. There are some more of Howells’s books in my 
bookcase. If you like him I'll bring some down.” 

After that it became a regular thing for Caroline to 
lend books to Mrs. Hewston. She would leave them on 
the table, and, as Mr. Hewston was often away at night, 
sitting with an invalid friend, there was plenty of time 
for Mrs. Hewston to read. Then one day, in an offhand 
manner, Caroline suggested that she come upstairs and 
select for herself. 

‘Perhaps there is something you would rather have 
than novels. I am going downtown this morning, and 
you can rummage all you want to.” 

When Caroline returned at twelve o’clock there was no 
sign of life in the house. Mrs. Hewston was not on the 
first floor nor yet on the second; but when Caroline got 
to her own library on the third she found her mother-in- 
law sitting on the floor in front of the bookcase, with 
books piled all about her and one in each hand. She 
looked up with a far-away expression as Caroline came 
into the room, and then she flushed hotly. 

“‘T had no idea it was so late,’’ she said nervously. ‘‘I 
got to reading and forgot everything. I oughtn’t to have 
pulled your books out like this. Do you mind?” 


Of all things! Imagine 
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“‘Not in the least,” was Caroline’s un- 
concerned answer. ‘‘ That is just what 
Ido myself. And you needn’t put them 
away yet. It’smyday to get luncheon.” 

She had taken off her hat and coat and was smoothing 
her hair. Mrs. Hewston settled down again with, ‘‘ Well, 
just a few minutes till I finish this,’ and Caroline went on. 
It was all she could do to keep from hugging the little 
bookworm, but she knew what a shy creature she had to 
deal with, and apparent indifference was her best lure. 

When luncheon was ready Mrs. Hewston came down 
with eyes still intent on the things of the mind, and 
Caroline let her awaken slowly from her dream. When 
they got up from the table Mrs. Hewston said merely, 
“Thank you, dear,” but Caroline knew that the few, shy 
words expressed deep gratitude. 
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After that Mrs. Hewston began to discuss with Caroline 
what she was reading, at first timidly and hesitatingly, 
but gradually she grew more confident, and in a little 
while Caroline had to restrain herself from expressing 
admiration of the keen criticism and quick intuition that 
she drew forth. It was not time for that yet. Nor did 
she try to bring Mrs. Hewston into discussion when Mr. 
Hewston and John were there; it was only when they 
were alone that the mask of reserve was laid aside. 

Now thet her daughter-in-law took so much of the 
daily work off her shoulders Mrs. Hewston was beginning 
to look young again. She had time to rest, but above all, 
she had time to read. Caroline took several weekly maga- 
zines which dealt largely with current events, and when 
she began bringing the numbers down to the parlor Mrs. 
Hewston eagerly awoke again to the world around her. 
When they were alone they went far afield in their talk, 
but Mr. Hewston and John knew nothing of it. 

‘What do you think?”’ said C ‘aroline at breakfast one 
morning as she read a letter. ‘I have been elected to 
membership in the Woman’s Literary Society, and they 
have put me down for a paper the very first thing!” 

John bowed in mock respect. ‘‘ That is what comes of 
having an intellect. It’s bound to get you into trouble.” 

Mr. Hewston pretended to make great fun of the 
Woman’s Literary Society, but at heart he was much 
gratified at Caroline’s election to membership. Mrs. 
Hewston said nothing, but over the washing of the 
breakfast dishes she asked the subject of the paper. 

““Tt’s to .be on Charles Lamb,’ answered Caroline; 
“they want an account of his life and a criticism of the 
essays. I’m devoted to Lamb, and I’m so glad they gave 
him to me.” 

““T have some books about him. I once wrote a paper 
——" Mrs. Hewston stopped abruptly, and then asked 
if this were not the day to clean the parlor. 

Caroline assented, but her thoughts were on that unfin- 
ished sentence. When was that paper written, and for 
what occasion? It was hard not to ask about it, but it 
was better not to do so. 

‘I must get at it right away,” she said aloud, thought- 
fully; ‘I want, if I can, to make it a real study of the man 
and his work. The paper was to have been written by one 
of the High School teachers—I forget her name—but she 
is sick and has had to give it up. So they pounced upon 
me because there was no one else who would undertake it. 

‘I don’t know many of the members of the Society, so 
I hear very little about it,’’ said Mrs. Hewston. 

““You must come and hear my paper. Each member 
can invite a guest once in so often. And I should like to 
have those books that you spoke about if they are handy. 
I have his essays and one or two books myself. But most 
of it must come out of here,”’ and she tapped her forehead. 
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When the work began Caroline asked Mrs. Hewston if 
she might read her the paper as it progressed; so it 
became a part of the day’s routine for Caroline and her 
mother-in-law to go over what had been written and to 
talk over the most forceful way of presenting the subject. 
As Mrs. Hewston became thoroughly interested she 
gradually lost her reserve and talked freely, showing such 
a grasp of the topic and so keen a literary sense that 
Caroline could not keep quiet. 

‘Mother Hewston, this will be your paper more than 
mine,’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I certainly shall not dare to 
claim the entire credit for it.” 

The eager light died out of Mrs. Hewston’s face. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to interfere,” she said. ‘‘ Please forgive me, 
but I forgot myself.” 

Caroline was provoked beyond measure. ‘‘ How stupid 
of me not to keep quiet when things were going so nicely!” 
she said to herself. Then aloud: ‘Of course you’re not 
interfering. Please don’t desert me now. Help me to 
decide which essays to take for close analysis. What do 
you think? Ought they to be some of the best-known 
ones, so that my audience can follow from their knowl- 
edge of Lamb, or would you take some less familiar ones ?”’ 

Mrs. Hewston was reassured. ‘‘If I were you,” she 
said, ‘‘I should take one of each—or perhaps several of 
each. That will depend on their length.” 

At last the paper was finished, and on the eventful 
afternoon Mrs. Hewston and Caroline went to the house 
of Mrs. Brownleigh, President of the Society. Mrs. 
Brownleigh was a woman of eager literary desires, but 
painfully outspoken and tactless. When she greeted 
Mrs. Hewston she gave a loud exclamation. 

‘““Why, Mrs. Hewston, of all people! The idea of your 
coming to a meeting of the Club! I’m very glad to 
see you, of course, but I didn’t suppose you cared for 
literature.” 

“I came as my daughter’s gue.t,” 
replied quietly. 


Mrs. Hewston 
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Entering the Canal at Port Tewfik i‘ 
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HE way that we are follow- 
ing around the world might 





most appropriately be 
called an ‘‘island  itiner- 
ary.’ Thoughinthecourse 


of seven months of travel we 

touched at a few continental ports, our 
landing-places have been island ports, our days of sojourn 
have been spent in little sea-surrounded lands—the prettiest 
islands of the earth; for we are following the way that is, of 
all globe-encircling circuits, the one that merits best the title 
of ‘‘ The Beautiful Way Around the World.” 

The feast of beauty began at Honolulu in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Then the Mikado’s Island Empire all but sur- 
feited us with scenes of loveliness. Thence journeying 
southward through the China Sea we glimpsed the famous 
island ports of Hongkong, off the Chinese coast, and Singa- 
pore, near the south tip of the Malay Peninsula, both strong- 
holds of British influence in the Far East. Then Java 
stirred our travel-jaded perceptions with her beauty—a 
peculiar, tropic beauty new and strange to us; and then- 
more exquisitely lovely than any land that we had ever 
seen—Ceylon, the fabled Eden of our first forebears, 
revealed her supreme loveliness to us—wandering sons of 
Eve and Adam—making us realize with poignant vividness 
the loss we suffered when our common mother listened to 
reptilian cloquence and wheedled our common father into 
tasting that primeval apple to which we pretend to trace 
tie troubles of our present-day humanity. 


or 
UR own exile from this Eden occurred in August, the 
season when in many ways Ceylon is at her best. Mid- 


summer is a delightful season for a sojourn in Ceylon, but a 
very unpropitious time for sailing thence awe ay. August 
is the ‘‘ Monsoon Season” in the Arabian Sea, across which 
we must go to reach the gateway of the Occident at Suez. 
So certain is bad weather at this time that the August 
voyage is always dreaded, and, whenever possible, travelers 
avoid booking passages for what is called ‘‘The Monsoon 
Trip.” Still, Monsoon weather has the virtue of reliability. 
The Captain knows that the Monsoon will blow just about 
so hard, for just about so long from the southwest, and that 
waves just about so high will strike a ship at just about such 
an angle until he passes under the lee of Cape Guardafui, at 
the northeast corner of old Africa. Timid tourists and poor 
sailors know this, too, and never willingly embark for this 
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rough crossing, so that we may count upon having as fellow- 
passengers only members of the élite of seasoned cir- 
cumnavigators with philosophic souls and steady stomachs. 
Our ship is the ‘‘ Moldavia” of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Line, making the long voyage of about six weeks from Sydney, 
in Australia, to London, on the Thames, touching en route 
at Colombo to pick up passengers from Ceylon, and at the 
British port at Aden, at the south end of Arabia, to take on 
other passengers from India who have been brought direct 
from Bombay by another ship of the same line. 


ex 


IFE on a P. and O. Liner has for the English a peculiar 
charm. ‘The liner is a Lady,” Kipling says, and the 

P. and O. regulations add that those who travel on their 
liners must admit the truth of Kipling’s dictum and dress 
accordingly —full evening dress at dinner is insisted on. 
Although the free-born, free-and-easy, democratic American, 
who has packed away his swallowtail in the big trunk that 
has gone down to the bottom of the hold, may storm and 
rage like the Monsoon itself, he must either have that big 
trunk brought to light py the wrinkled coat pressed out 
for every-evening wear, or be resigned to dining out alone 
on deck or in the privacy al his own cabin—his presence in 
the dining-room in traveling clothes will not be tolerated. 
And why should it be? Custom rules the world; the 
Anglo-Indian steamship world has its peculiar customs; ele- 
gant, civilized, sensible customs they are, and the man whc 
refuses to conform to them merely advertises himself as 
an inconsiderate boor. So every night during that voyage 
on the wild, Monsoon-swept Arabian Sea, we sat to dine 
with a distinguished-looking company of ladies and gentle- 
men dressed as ladies and gentlemen would dress for dining 
at one of the large, fashionable hotels of London, or at 
Government House in Calcutta: the men either in the 
familiar black evening suit or the military mess-jacket of 
white linen, the women in opera gowns décolleté, or at least 
in smart evening frocks. All this lends a festal atmosphere 
to the mid-ocean meal and makes the dinner every night 
seem not merely a dinner, but an ‘event,’ an ‘‘occasion.” 
Moreover, all this helps to pass the time, and it creates in 
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Suez Canal Company’s Offices at Port Said 


the mindsof the homesick, home-going exiles 
) of Colonial and Indian Great Britain an illu- 
sion of home, of England, of European ele- 
gance, of the life lived by their home- -staying 
fellow-countrymen in London, or in the 
beloved country houses of their native land. 

Six days of this polite, well-regulated existence on that 
tossing ship brings us to the naked shores of the Arabian 
Peninsula, where, at Aden, England has possessed, since 
1802, one of those seaport strongholds that go to form the 
world-girdling chain of British fortresses, of which the most 
famous are Gibraltar, Malta and Hongkong. 

Dry and drear is the aspect of all things at Aden. Parched 
peaks of savage shape rise from the arid shore, where a dust- 
ridden town, mongrel and filthy, swarms with the human 
flotsam of the seas that lie between the Orient and the Occi- 
dent. But amid the throng of mongrel Arabs and mongrel 
Europeans we see, now and then, the trim, thoroughbred fig- 
ure of the pink-and-white Englishman, clean and clear-cut, 
passing in the sun-soaked mist of flying dust, and, here 
and there, the fine form of a Somali from the opposite coast 
of Africa, naked, save for a loiii-cloth of spotless white, his 
body jet-black and beautiful in its suggestion of perfect 
poise, its unhampered animal-like vitality—a thoroughbred 
of African barbarism, as refreshing to look at in this mon- 
grel town as the clean Englishman himself—the thorough- 
bred of European civilization. 

A curious phenomenon is observed every year along the 
barren near Aden when the 500 
direction and goes blowing back again: when the Monsoon 
‘reverses ” something happens to the fish caught in that 
reversal of the wave direction. Vast numbers of dead deni- 
zens of the deep are then east ashore, proving that a period- 
ical piscatorial mortality—due, it is said, to ‘‘submarine 
electric tensions’’—attends the change of the Monsoon. 


coasts Monsoon changes its 
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OT far from Aden we sight another British possession, 
Perim Island, at the entrance to the sea that is called 
Red; some say because of the red coral forms that are building 
beneath its waves; some say because it is one of the hottest 
of all seas, figuratively red with heat; and others tell us that 
its name refers to a race of red men, ancestors of the 
Phoenicians, who once sailed ships upon it. It is the saltiest 
of all the greater seas—this due, of course, to the extraor- 
dinary rapidity with which evaporation takes place in its 
torrid basin, lying as it does between two deserts. England 
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How a Sicilian Youngster Leads a “ Dog's Life” 
commands the south gate of this sea with her guns on that 
dreary, waterless island of Perim that she has occupied 
since 1857; she took possession of it, so we were told, 
while a French Admiral, who had come around the Cape 
of Good Hope with orders to unfurl the French flag there, 
was being lavishly entertained by the British officers at 
Aden, where he had stopped to pay a call of courtesy. 
And England, of course, commands the north gate of 
the Red Sea, having sec ured a controlling interest in the 
Suez Canal in 1875, through the purchase by the English 
Government of the 176,602 shares of canal stock from 
a Khedive of Egypt who was then in need of funds and 
willing to sell, for ont less than twenty 
million dollars, the Canal shares for which a fore- 


wasted there in the course of two millenniums. And then 
another millennium, a full thousand years, rolled by before 
the world began seriously to discuss the possibility of open- 
ing a channel to the Orient through tive Isthmus of Suez. 
Venice had vaguely dreamed of such a waterway in 1508. 
Louis XIV of France had given thought to it in 1671. 

But no promise of achievement came until 1798, when 
we hear the compelling name of Bonaparte coupled with 
that of Suez. When the French Directory backed 
Napoleon's expedition to Egypt it attached a scientific 
program to his military scheme. Between battles 
Napoleon found time to go hunting for the lost canal of 
the Pharaohs; he found traces of it near Suez on December 
30, 1798, and followed its course for fourteen miles. Four 
days later he found the other end near the Nile. His 
engineer, Lepére, sent in a long report and drew a plan 
for a canal that would cost only six millions in money 
and about ten years in time. Napoleon said: “ A great 
work, but it is not I who will accomplish it now.” An 
inexplicable error in Lepére’s report discouraged and 
delayed any execution of the plan, for, according to his 
survey, the level of the Red Sea was declared to be more 
than eighteen feet higher than the Mediterranean, thus 
necessitating a lock canal. The real difference in the 
level of the two seas was not ascertained until 1846, when 
it was proved to be not worth considering—only about 
eighteen centimeters, or about seven inches. 


for 


HE next great name associated with Suez is a name 

that became great through that association—it is the 
name of Ferdinand de Lesseps. He had been in the 
French Consulate in Cairo from 1832 to 1838. One day, 
while killing time in quarantine, he chanced to read 
Lepére’s old report to Napoleon. The idea took posses- 
sion of him, he studied, schemed and dreamed _ for 
years, and finally, in 1854, he laid his plans and hopes 
before his youthful friend and one-time pupil, Said 























Water-Carriers on the Streets in Sicily 


extravagance that ended some years later in the bank- 
ruptcy of Egypt and the occupation of the country by 
the military forces of her chief creditors, France and 
England 

The operation of the Canal was at first unprofitable; 
the price of Canal stock fell to about forty dollars a 
share in 1871. It took some years to change the maritime 
commercial currents of the world, but when they set 
at last through the Canal the profits increased by leaps 
and bounds—Canal stock bought at forty dollars in 1871 
sold in 1899 at more than seven hundred dollars a share. 
As for the interests of the hundred friends of de Lesseps, 
the Founders who had subscribed a thousand dollars 
each in 1856 for the preliminary work, we are told 








sighted predecessor had subscribed, thus relin- 
quishing what he should have cherished as his 
most precious right: a voice in the control of the 
world’s greatest maritime canal. 

Through that Suez Canal we are now to go by 
night, entering at Port Tewfik about an hour before 
sunset and experiencing then fora brief period the 
only really oppressive heat of the entire voyage. 
Up the Red Sea we had come against the August 
breeze—not a cool breeze, but still one that did 
not scorch, as we had imagined Red Sea breezes 
must scorch the traveler who takes the risk of a 
midsummer cruise over these proverbially torrid 
waters. But once in the Canal, with a wilderness 
of sun-baked sand on each side, with the horizontal 
rays of the declining sun raking the decks from 
port to starboard, with a following wind, hot with 
the fires of the Egyptian day, convoying our super- 
heated ship, our first hour in the great ditch that 
parts two continents to wed the oceans of the East 
and West was an hour that burned its brand too 
deep in memory ever to be forgotten. 


et 


UT lest we forget the important facts concern- 
ing the Suez Canal we set them briefly down 
while the ‘‘ Moldavia” steams northward at the 
authorized speed of six miles an hour, her search- 
lights glaring steadily ahead, illuminating om 
ditchlike channel and projecting a huge disk « 

















brilliance upon the black screen of the Bower 
night. In the first place, the idea of establishing 
communication by water from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea antedates the reign of Rameses the Great. 
Even his father Seti had conceived the thing. The idea 
is more than thirty-three hundred years old. In the 
fourteenth century B. C., under Rameses the Second, a 
canal was cut from Bubastis on the Nile to the Bitter 
Lakes which now form part of the modern channel, and 
thence to the ancient Red Sea port called Arsinoé. But 
by the tenth century B. C. this canal of the Pharaohs had 
been abandoned and nearly obliterated by the drifting 
desert sands. 

In the seventh century B. C. another King of Egypt, 

Neko, with a force of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, began the restoration of the channel, and the task 
was finished one hundred years later under Darius. But 
again time and the sand undid the work. Then Ptolemy 
Philadelphus tried his hand at canal-making in the third 
century B.C. a and his Romans did some digging 
on a ditch leading from Cairo to Suez. And in 645 A. D. 
an Arab Emir of Egypt tried to ary his famous 
predecessors. But by the year 755 A. the work of 
all those rulers of old Egypt was les ary only by 
sand-filled hollows, like the wheel ruts of the chariot of 
time which had rolled idly from the Nile Valley to the 
shores of the Red Sea, leaving nothing but those f: iding 
traces to remind the world of all the sweat and labor 


























Playtime for Little Sicilian Boys 


that by 1899 each Founder’s share was worth 
$290,000! The Canal charges do not seem exor- 
bitant—two dollars for each adult passenger; a 
dollar for each child between the ages of three and 
twelve years, and a dollar and eighty cents a ton 
on the net tonnage of loaded ships, and a dollar 
and thirty cents a ton on ships without cargo. The 
rates are equal for ships of all nations. 

The Canal Company’s lease runs for ninety-nine 
years, to November 16, 1968. Then the Canal 
becomes the property of the Egyptian Government, 
which Ser buy the buildings, machinery and 
material of the operating plant at a price to be 
fixed by pA appraisers. Today the policy of 
the Canal is practically controlled by England, 
though the actual operation is in the hands of 
French officials. British ships paid, in 1900, more 
than sixty per cent. of the tonnage dues; in that 
year nearly two thousand British ships passed 
through the Canal. The number of American 
ships passing during the same period was only 
twenty-two. According to the decision of an 
International Commission the Canal must forever 
be regarded as a neutral channel open to ships of 
commerce and to ships of war of every nation, 
even in time of war, even though Turkey, nominal 
Sovereign of Egypt, be one of the belligerents. 


got 
ERDINAND DE LESSEPS was lifted to the 











Seamstresses of the Ill-Fated Island of Sicily 


Pasha, an intelligent and progressive young Prince who 
had just succeeded to the Vice-Royalty of Egypt. Said 
Pasha enthusiastically approved and officially sanc- 
tioned the cutting of a new canal according to de Lesseps’s 
plan. The preliminary survey work was paid with funds 
furnished by an association of Founders—friends of 
de Lesseps—of whom there were one hundred, each con- 
tributing a thousand dollars. 

In the mean time England had become alarmed and 
was using all her great influence to defeat or at least 
delay the execution of the work that would shed so much 
glory on French enterprise. English statesmen, backed 
by the prejudiced opinions of English scientists, declared 
the project impossible, absurd, fantastical. 

In 1856 de Lesseps assembled an international scientific 
commission to examine his plan thoroughly and to pro- 
nounce for or against its feasibility; the verdict was 
enthusiastically favorable. The estimated cost of the 
Canal was forty million dollars; the time necessary to 
complete the work, six years. The company was formed 
in 1858 and four hundred thousand shares of stock were 
sold at a hundred dollars each; French buyers taking 
more than half of them and the Khedive of Egypt taking 
nearly all the rest. 

The first spadeful of earth was turned on April 25, 1859 
by de Lesseps himself. Then, for ten years instead of 
six, the work went on, in spite of England’s opposition 
manifested bitterly and insistently, in spite of difficulties 
both diplomatic and financial. Instead of the estimated 
forty millions the Canal cost eighty millions. But at 
last there it lay, a deep ditch about one hundred miles 
in length, and on March 18, 1869, the waters of the 
Mediterranean flowed southward to the basin of the 
Bitter Lakes; and on August 15 the Red Sea poured 
his hot flood northward to those lakes and Africa became 
an island, the long trade route around the Cape was a 
thing of the past, and the East and the West were 
brought nearer together by many thousand miles. 


ot 


HE first ships that steamed from sea to sea, a fleet of 

fifty ships of war and thirty ships of peace, reached 
Suez on November 20, 1869, after sixteen hours of navi- 
gation in the channel that divides two continents and joins 
two worlds. On board those ships was a notable company 
representing nearly every nation. The Khedive Ismail 
Pasha had as his guests of honor Eugénie, Empress of the 
French, Francis Joseph, Kaiser of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and the late Emperor Frederick, then Crown 
Prince of Prussia. The festivities in honor of the opening 
of the Canal cost the Egyptian ruler more than twenty 
million dollars, and marked the beginning of an era of 


pinnacle of world-wide — through the 
pronounced success of the Canal. He was called 
Le Grand Francais —‘‘ The ‘Bos Frenchman ’”’— 
and for fifteen years he lived as one of the most envied, 
respected and admired citizens of the world. No other 
man seemed better qualified to undertake the next great 
engineering enterprise that confronted modern genius and 
ability the cutting of an inter-oceanic canal at Panama. 
It was in 1879 that de Lesseps declared himself ready to 
direct the enterprise. He stood for a sea-level channel, 
and, seemingly blind to the different and more difficult 
nature of the problem at Panama, announced that the 
inauguration of his Panama Canal would take place on 
October 1, 1887. The first stroke of the first pick was 
given by little Ferdinande de Lesseps, daughter of the 
‘Father of the Suez Canal,’ on January 1, 1880. 

After the work had progressed for six years de Lesseps 
abandoned the idea of a sea-level canal, but declared 
that the lock canal, constructed according to the revised 
plans, would be completed within four years and would 
be opened without fail in 1890. One year before that 

“Opening Day” arrived the Company was forced into 
liquidation. There is no need now to go into the details 
of the gre it sc andal of Panama; suffice it to say that in 
1893 the Court of Paris condemned de Lesseps and his 
son Charles to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
three thousand francs. But the father never knew of 
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The Way the Sicilian Peasants Travel 
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II 
BASEL YNTE RESTED to hear what answer her father 
Yay NS would make to Aunt Emily’s astonishing 
S/ \¥ telegram, directing him to invite the un- 
a ro) speakable Gerald Harrison to dinner, Anne 


PN * rose promptly from the luncheon-table at 
Dib. AR Doctor Wilding’s suggestion, and following 
Gy<—44> him into his library seated herself in one of 
the straight-backed chairs, with just the graceful primness 
he liked to see in a woman. 

Doctor Wilding raised his forefinger impressively, then 
laid it down like a rule of law on the huge semi-circular, 
flat-top desk at which he had placed himself. ‘For once,’”’ he announced, “‘I am going 
to disobey your Aunt Emily’s commands.” 

“Oh, Iam glad!” Her face cleared instantly. ‘You couldn’t have that man here.” 

“Of course not,” he declared. Then he lay back in his chair comfortably, as if ready 
for a quiet talk on a perfectly indifferent topic—such as Aunt Emily’s orders. ‘It is 
mutiny this time, Anne. Your aunt bids me invite this maker of wire rope, this mm 

‘This discourager of Neighborhood Clubs,”’ Anne put in. 

“To dinner,” her father pursued evenly. ‘‘And I pledge you my word that I shall do 
nothing of the kind. ‘‘Frankly,’”’ he added, sitting up with a jerk, ‘‘the idea of asking that 
particular man to a seat at my table is as distasteful as it is pre- 
posterous. I won't, that’s all!” And the forefinger smacked 
down on the table like a gavel closing a debate. 
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“They won’t offer such courses at 
Hereford till I am through, my dear.” 
‘Don’t talk of that!” 
‘“*Next year, perhaps.’ = 
“Please don’t say that. You mustn’t talk Xi y) 
about retiring.” ~F - Ae 
‘“My dear Anne, I want some time for my @& hth 
notes on Neo-Platonism,” he returned, with his charming 
quizzical smile. ‘‘Do you realize, my child, that Neo- 
Platonism has never been done ?”’ 
‘All the same,”’ she protested, ‘I 
“The great comfort in the matter of Moulton and his proposed business courses,’’ con- 
cluded the old gentleman, ‘‘is that there is not a penny available to spend on them.” 
Another tap on the door and Davis again came in to announce Eustace Dabney. 
A son of the great Professor Dabney, Eustace and Anne had grown up side by side. His 
four years abroad in Paris and Munich had not interrupted their friendship. An idealist, 
yet witty and keen; a staunch conservative, yet intelligently alive to new conditions; a 
power among the students, Dabney was the leader of the younger members of the Hereford 
Faculty and the admiration of all the seniors, of whom President Wilding was foremost. 
A very good man, young Dabney! 
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‘“‘T don’t want him,” said Anne promptly. 

“Between the two of us,” her father remarked dryly, ‘‘I think 
that we shall dispose of Aunt Emily’s friend very effectively. And 
then I will write her about it.” 

“T dare you to!” she laughed. 

“Of course I'll write to her,” he answered, trying to meet her 
teasing smile most unsuccessfully. “I'll write the very first thing 
—tomorrow. Now let’s begin on our reasons,” he continued. 
‘‘Why don’t you want to have Harrison at dinner?” 

eax 

“You can’t make a friend out of somebody with whom you have 
nothing in common,’’ Anne observed sententiously. ‘‘And this 
man! Why,’ she cried, searching for the phrase which would best 
express impossibility, ‘‘he even declined to show any interest in the 
Neighborhood Club; he—oh, I wish I had listened to Eustace 
when he—advised me not to go to Harrison for a subscription.” 

“Was the fellow rude?” The old man bristled instantly. 
“Anne! You did not tell me that.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t rude according to his lights. He was merely 
bored by the whole idea of the club, and delightfully frank in 
explaining why. I gathered that he doesn’t take any stock in the 
efforts of the college to do good to the town.” 

‘He doesn’t! That gives me a chance to explain why I shall 

not obey your Aunt Emily. Harrison was responsible for the 
aldermen and the street board’s refusing our petition to have the 
streets around the old campus repaved. Think how it would have 
improved the look of our end—the important end of the town! 
Sut not at all,’”’ continued the old gentleman bitterly. ‘ This 
young politician, eager to catch some more of the slum vote, insists 
on having the appropriation spent on paving some wretched streets 
down by the river somewhere. He said that his ward had a thou- 
sand times more right to good paving than the college quarter of 
the town; that there was no use of the town’s spending money on 
the college, which did nothing in return but allow the students to 
run up bills at the tailors and help support the more expensive 
resorts. Now, how would it look for me to be rather more than 
civil to Harrison, eh?” 

‘*Like asking for terms,” she granted. 

‘“‘If Harrison were a gentleman born it might be different, my 
dear.’ At that moment there sounded a discreet tap on the door 
leading to the hall. ‘‘Come in,” called Doctor Wilding. 

Davis, the old butler, entered. 

‘*A telegram, sir, if you please.” 

“Davis,” said Doctor Wilding queerly, as he took the envelope 
t the silver tray, ‘I don’t please at all.’’ And he handed the 
message to Anne unopened. 

Anne waited till the door had closed behind Davis’s bent figure, 
and then slit the envelope. 

“Don’t tell me that it is from your Aunt Emily,” her father 
exclaimed fretfully. 

‘“At least it is signed with her name.” 

“Read it. 3ut I declare here and now,” the old man cried, 
“that what I said a moment ago will stand. I will not ask that 
ward politician into my house.” 

Anne read as follows: 


{ 
Ol 


“*Have you invited Harrison yet? He is an Essex County Harrison, but 
went to work instead.” 


“Sixteen words! She meant it, Anne.” 

‘* What does she mean by his‘ going to work instead’ ?” she asked. 

“Instead of living like the other Harrisons,” her father returned 
promptly. ‘‘A family, my dear, which in my own generation has 

















given to the country a Bishop, a Major-General and a Chief Justice. 











A family of rich, distinguished, elegant gentlemen. Whereas this 
fellow, so far as I can make out, has distinguished himself by 
becoming a mill superintendent and a political—er—grafter, | 
think it is called. Just the type that men like Eustace Dabney are trying to oust from 
their places of power in our city governments.” 

“*Poor Eustace!” said Anne, with a little smile and thoughtful eyes. 
as if some prisoned thought had stolen from her out into the light 





Then she « olored, 
Do you want to keep 


\ orders for the day?” she asked, extending the telegram. 
3urn it. I’ve worries enough without that one.” 
oot 
She dropped the yellow paper into the flames, then came over to his chair. ‘‘ Worries?” 
‘The same old story; and, by-the-way, another reason for my not growing intimate with 
: ; : , . 


Mr. Harrison. By encouraging him I might seem to tg encouraging Moulton and his 
party in the college trustees. We met again this morning, you know.” 

‘And are they still ——”’ 
_ “Still!” he interrupted emphatically. ‘‘ Their latest plan is for me to sanction courses 
in what they’re pleased to call practical business. How to run a department store or a 
mill, I suppose. They think that Hereford ought to broaden its scope. As though 
Ifereford shall ever sacrifice one hour or one penny from what makes for learning and 
culture to becoming a—a business college. No! Our students shall go out into the world 
as cultivated gentlemen. Not apprentice brokers and mill superintendents.” 

“IT know how strongly you fee...” 
“So does Moulton! I fi 


1 for an hour and ten minutes.” 
“I’m sorry they bother y 


~ 


Is There a Chance?’ She Heard Herself Say, With Dry Throat” 


lially on entering the drawing-room, 
having called twice within the week. 


‘We're always glad to see you,”’ Anne said 
as Dabney murmured a self-conscious apol 


“Father so enjoys having the younger men about him.” 
“Unfair!” he cried, smiling. ‘I didn’t have least intention of calling on your father.” 
“Really?” 

Then they laughed together. It amused them to keep up an air of formality whenever 


they met. But what was there in the air now which made some footing other than that of 
lifelong intimacy a surer ground to stand on? They talked college politics and college 


gayeties; about the cluster of pale violet orchids, mysterious as dreams, which stood near 


them in a vase of silver. They even talked books—the newest ones; and so they went 
on for a desperately long half-hour, till Anne exclaimed: _ 
“To you realize that I haven't yet told you the results of my disobeying your orders this 


> 


morning? Don’t you want to hear about my adventures . 
“Probably,” said Dabney resignedly, “you found Jerry peftectly charming, and, in 
revenge, charmed him into giving you a hundred dollars. 


She told him the story. And as she related it, as Dabney’s little exclamations of anger 
and sympathy came to her, as she saw the real concern in his fine face, the unpleasantness 
of that morning’s experience seemed to grow and take on even uglier colors than when 


she had confessed her folly to her father. There was a queer pleasure 
She seemed the better to realize the aloofness of her life from what was sordid and 
agreeable, her present contentment here in the quiet, elegant room, with this best type ot 
academic man—who could talk so well, who was so entirely of her own race 
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“Eustace, you were right in asking me not to go down 
there,”’ she concluded. 

“What made you go, Anne?” 

“You did!” And her laughter, light as a lark’s note, 
brightened the room. ‘‘ You forbade me. That, sir, was 
a very silly thing to do.” 

“It was presuming.” 
her with his chin in the fork of his hand. 
made me presume so, Anne.” 

“Suppose I guessed wrongly,” she fenced. 

“T asked your father this morning to tell you about an 
ambition of mine, Anne. Did he do that?” 

“Why, no,’ Anne answered quietly. ‘‘Father has 
said nothing about you to me—especially. He’s had so 
much to think about simce I came in!’’ Some laughter- 
loving spirit spoke in her ear. ‘‘ Matters of real import- 
ance probably,’’ she added demurely. - 

“Will you be serious—for only a minute?” he asked 
tensely. 

“Can't I even smile?” 

“No!” His tone was harsh now. 
finished, anyhow.” 

“All right!’ she sighed, folding her hands demurely in 
her lap. 

Dabney was on his feet. ‘What I’m going to say, 
Anne, I’ve had in my mind for a long time. I’m not a 
man of impulse. Please believe that I’m expressing not 
a sudden desire, but the feeling and hope of a year’s 
standing. More than that. Ever since I came back 
from Germany and found that the Anne Wilding I used 
to know had grown up into the woman you are today, 

” 


He waited a moment, watching 
‘*Guess what 


“Not till I have 


‘‘Now may I smile?’’ she whispered. 

“Am I so amusing? Oh, very well!’ He settled 
back in his chair. A sudden twinge of mortification and 
injured vanity made his face chalk-white, then scarlet. 
But he kept his voice under admirable control. “‘ How 
is the work of the Neighborhood Club progressing?” he 
asked politely. 

“ Eustace!” 

“Tet 

She went to him, holding out her hands. 
sorry!” 

“For what?” he asked maliciously. 

“For having been rude. But your lecture-room voice 
sounded so familiar that I couldn’t help laughing a little. 
Won’t you pretend that I am not a division of Sopho- 
mores?” she pleaded, with her head on one side. 

“I’m afraid you wouldn’t be interested.” 


oat 


“T’'m truly 


She made no answer immediately. She turned from 
him slowly, stooping to caress the orchids in the silver 
vase. Then: ‘‘We are ¢ounting on some more of your 
lectures to working-men on socialism,” she told him, a 
little unsteadily. 

‘*Confound the subject!’’ He sprang up, and before 
Anne could say a word he took her by the two shoulders, 
looking down into her eyes. ‘‘Listen to me!” he said 
rapidly. ‘Laugh or not as you like. I love you, do you 
hear? I love you! Will you marry me, Anne?” 

Her hands flashed up like two scared white birds. The 
touch of them lgesened his grasp of her shoulders. 

‘* Anne!” hemurmured huskily. She had released him. 
It seemed like a dismissal. 

‘Eustace, let me think! I — 

But his arms were about her. 
manded, as she looked up at him. 
free herself. 

‘I think—yes, Eustace!”’ She had spoken so low that 
he scarcely had heard her. But then she raised her face 
hardily,; like a flower to the sun, and, understanding, he 
kissed her. 

‘‘Anne!” he stammered. “Anne!” 

“Go away! Go!” she cried, springing from him. ‘I 
must be alone now. Oh, what have we done?” 

‘*Say that you love me. Say it!” he insisted. 

But there was fright in her wide eyes now. She looked 
very small and young as she shrank back against the 
dark portiére. This was not the Anne he knew. It was 
as though at the touch of the sun the flower had with- 
‘ered. Then, without a word, she turned suddenly, and, 
pushing aside the portiére like one blind, she hurried out 
of the room. He heard the thin rustle of her skirts on the 
stairs; and the house was very still. For a moment he 
waited undecided, his brain spinning. What did it all 
mean? What was he to think? She had given him the 
answer he longed to hear; she had met the kiss which 
carried her his love; she had fled from him like a thing 
afraid and angry both. 

There was not a sound as he stepped out into the hall. 
He slipped on his overcoat, then for a second, as he was on 
his way to the front door, he paused at the foot of the 
stairs, listening. 

“Anne?” 

There stole down to him the faint suggestion of there 
being some one up there in the darkness. Silent and soft 
as the flight of a tired moth, something fluttered down to 
his feet. It was a violet orchid. 
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The next morning’s mail brought Dabney a letter. 
He lingered for a moment before opening it, interested 
in the handwriting. It was so vigorous, so honestly 
expressive, so personal without any affectation. Yet here 
and there he thought he saw some marks of indecision, 
was it, or merely haste? |Impatiently he broke the seal. 

Sweet and bitter was what he read: 


” 


“My answer!” he com- 
She made no effort to 


““You asked me do I love you and I could not answer because 
I do not think I know what love is or ought to be. But, Eustace, 
be sure that I prefer you to any man I know: with you I know I 
could be very happy. But give me a little time—time to think 
and to—pray a bit, perhaps, being old-fashioned. We have 
been staunch friends al! our lives. I cannot change all at once 
from friendship to—what is better. Will you let me try? All 
alone, please. And believe that I feel you have done me a great 
honor. ” 


And Dabney wrote back: 

“Send for me when you will.” 

The end of the fall term came; examinations were over; 
the college community was broken up for a fortnight, the 
students and most of the junior Faculty scattering far and 
wide. Only the householders remained in Hereford for 
Cheistmas. 


ne a — : r Te i 

I’m sorry Eustace isn’t going to be with us this year, 
observed Doctor Wilding. ‘‘He told me this morning he 
was going down to Bermuda for the holidays; said he felt 
a bit run down.” 

Anne could not tell whether to feel hurt at not having 
her lover tell her his plans before anybody else, or 
appreciative of Dabney’s scrupulous observation of her 
request not to see her till she gave the word. 

“Perhaps,” said Anne, “he'll spend Christmas with us 
next year.” 

“T certainly hope so. What are you up to this after- 
noon?” he asked, seeing that she was in street dress. 

“I’m going down to Hoffman’s after some toys. They 
are to have a tree for the children down at the club. I 
want to send something, you know.” 

“Of course,” he assented. ‘Come home early.” 


ot 


Hoffman’s was a little shop, presided over by an old 
German and his wife. On their modest counters there 
was no display in any way comparable with what the big 
department stores had to offer; but Anne preferred, when 
she could, to patronize small tradesmen instead of the big 
concerns which did so much to make living for their 
humble competitors impossible. The small store was 
crowded. It was difficult to move about in the narrow 
aisles. But a holiday humor pervaded the crowd, and 
they made way for one another readily enough. Anne 
made one or two purchases off the counter nearest the 
door; and then, seeing in the distance an array of uni- 
forms—rough riders, police, firemen, German hussars— 
displayed on squares of cardboard gloriously, she slowly 
moved in that direction. 

Half-way up the aisle her way was blocked by a big 
man, who was bantering a little shopgirl about his pur- 
chases, laughing in an open, honest, if rather noisy, fashion 
at his jokes, his arms full of games in boxes, a stationary 
engine, and four smaller bundles. 

“T’ve got to have some help, when it comes to buying a 
real big doll,” he announced, as Anne came close up 
behind him. ‘‘How can an old bachelor like me tell 
what kids want, eh?” 

“Th’ expensive dolls ’s upstairs,” the little salesgirl 
informed him, giggling happily. 

“But how—I beg your pardon!” the man exclaimed, 
stepping quickly aside as Anne touched his arm. ‘I— 
why, it’s Miss Wilding!” 

Anne glanced up. For a second she did not recognize 
him in his big overcoat and hat. Then something about 
his smile revealed him. 

““How do you do, Mr. Harrison?” she said pleasantly, 
with a touch of irony. 

‘“Not very well.” He caught her attention with that. 
“‘I—I’m in great distress of mind,” he explained. “I 
want to buy a fine big dollie, and I don’t know how. I’m 
all right on boys’ things, but when it comes to girls I 
certainly do feel up against it.” 

‘““You ought to call in some expert advice,” she returned 
indifferently. 

‘“My young guide here does the best she can, but-——’ 

The crowd blocked the aisle so that Anne could not 
move ahead an inch. She had to make the best of this 
minute’s interview with this very disagreeable, common 
man, not wishing to be rude. 

‘‘ Dolls are always safe,’’ she said. 

‘“Do you suppose little Vera Daskaloff would like one? 
You know her, surely.” 

Vera was the little lame Russian girl to whom the kin- 
dergarten at the club had been a present heaven. Like 
all the other ladies who had anything, much or little, to 
do with the Neighborhood Club, Anne had fallen in love 
with the brilliant-eyed, once sad, but now happy child. 

‘“‘T’ve just bought this tea-set for her,’’ said Anne. 

‘‘T wish you’d help me!” the big fellow returned explo- 
sively. ‘‘Will you? I do want to get the right thing.” 


Ex 


She was too taken aback to refuse. Indeed, how could 
she? Harrison plainly enough had no thought of forcing 
himself on her notice. She could tell that, somehow. 
And for the moment she rather liked him for taking time 
and thought, in the midst of all he had to occupy his mind, 
for choosing Christmas presents for Vera. 

““O’ course I'll help,” she to!d him gayly. 

‘“The reelly ’xpensive dolls ’s all upstairs,”’ 
shopgirl repeated. 

Harrison looked at Anne doubtfully. 

“Come on,” she laughed. ‘I'd like to, really.” 

“I’m ever so much obliged, Miss Wilding. Let me go 
ahead.” 

Slowly they made their way up the aisle to where the 
great Christmas tree stood, a beautiful pyramid of tinsel 
and gilt, by the covered staircase leading to the upper 
floor. 

‘This way, please,” fluttered their little guide, mount- 
ing the staircase. 

The upper story of the shop was lighted only by three 
or four electric lamps at long intervals. Around the 
sides, piled to the ceiling, were ranks of pasteboard boxes 
of toys yet unpacked, stacked-up wooden express-wagons, 
piles of paper lanterns, picture-books, and more boxes. 
In a corner was a pile of paper and excelsior torn out in 
some hurried hour of unpacking, and not yet cleared 
away. A ladder was set up leading to some kind of trap- 
door in the low, cobwebby ceiling. 

“These is the dolls you were speakin’ of,’ said the 
little girl, with a fine air of proprietorship. ‘‘ They run’s 
high ’s six-ninety-eight for them large sizes. And they’s 
some for nine ’n’ thirteen-fifty as says ‘mommer.’”’ 

““That’s the idea!”’ said Harrison, following her down 
the counter on which all these perfections were ranged. 
“Don’t you think so, Miss Wilding?” 

‘‘Here’s a beauty!”’ Anne exclaimed. She picked upa 
radiant creature dressed like a French nurse with her 
apron and cap with long streamers. 

‘‘Imported, she is,’’ exclaimed their little guide. 

Then something struck them all dumb. For a second 
they looked at one another. “Oh, what’s that?” 
screamed the child. 

“Fire!” 

‘‘The stairs!’’ ordered Harrison sharply, as the dread 
word flashed up to them from below. 

They heard the screaming of women, a sudden crackle, 
a roar like the sound of the wind in the trees. They 
glanced down the wel! of the staircase, only to be met by 


’ 


the little 





a swirl of black smoke and a leaping tongue of flame. 
The Christmas tree was one solid blaze, blocking the foot 
of the dry old staircase, which was already blistering. 

The little girl clung to Harrison in an agony of fear. 
He thrust her away from his knees, then pulled her 
roughly to her feet, and swept her back from the stair- 
case. 

“No use there!” he said coolly to Anne. 
front windows will do. Steady, kid. 
here in a minute.” 

“Them windows is barred. They don’t open!” wailed 
the child, hiding her eyes. ‘‘And we'll all be burnt 
up, and——” 

“Keep her by you,” the man ordered, ‘‘ while I see to 
those windows.” 

The smoke was in their throats. The lights showed 
dim. A volley of sparks drove up the stairs and lighted 
here and there. Quick as a cat, for all his size, Harrison 
ran down the aisle to the front of the store. Over the 
windows was nailed solidly a wire netting heavy enough 
to discourage the most determined burglar with all night 
before him. It mocked Harrison’s bare hands cruelly, 
though he tore at it with all his strength and weight. Up 
from below came the rapid clangor of the fire-engines, the 
shouts of the men, the splintering of glass, as they smashed 
their way into the front of the store. If they had only 
five—only one minute’s grace! But the flames, red, 
solid, black-tipped, were roaring up the stairs. Even as 
they looked back the pile of excelsior in the corner broke 
out into a blaze with a crackle like horrid laughter. 
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Anne said not a word. She only watched Harrison 
with eyes wide and bright like a frightened bird’s. Her 
arms crept around the child, who shriekingly buried her 
face in Anne’sfurs. ‘‘Is there a chance?” she heard her- 
self say, with dry throat. 

“If only I had a hammer, anything, to start this cursed 
netting!” he gasped, falling back. His hands were red and 
wet. The sight made her a little faint. She could not 
take her eyes from his wet hands. 

“T can’t breathe no more,” whimpered the child. 

“Just a second, dear. The firemen will get us out. 
Hear them?” 

“Bully for you!” Harrison whispered. He actually 
smiled at her. ‘“‘I—ah! There’s a chance!” he muttered 
through his set teeth, and instantly he set himself to tear- 
ing down the stacks of boxes on one side of the room. 
“There’s another window, back of ’em!” he panted. ‘I 
saw the top of it. If only—thank goodness!’’ For 
there was disclosed an oblong of glass, grimy and for- 
gotten, with no netting over it. ‘‘ Now then!” 

It was high time. Along the far side of the room the 
fire was eating up the paper and pasteboard. The smoke 
gripped their throats like a savage giant. There was no 
sound but the roaring of the furnace under foot. 

He flung up the sash with a crash of splintered glass. 
The window opened on an alley some twelve or fifteen 
feet wide. Below them another window was a spouting 
furnace-mouth. 

“Hold that child tight!’ he commanded Anne sav- 
agely, as with a shriek the little salesgirl struggled for a 
place at the window-sill. ‘Stand back,’’ he shouted. 
“One side!” 

In a second he had wrenched down from its place the 
light ladder that led to the skylight above; in another he 
had run it out the window, and smashed the end of it 
through a window in the next building, at which there 
appeared a man, pale and haggard. 

“Hold that ladder!” Harrison yelled to him. ‘‘ Now,” 
he panted, turning to Anne. ‘‘ You can make it. It’s 
perfectly safe. I'll hold this end.” 

But she drew back. 

‘““Go, I say!” he ordered sternly. 
burn to death?” 

“The child!” she stammered. 

““You—you brave woman! All right, kid.’ 

“Oh, Pll fall!” the child wailed. 

“Cross that ladder, or I'll leave you here. Under- 
stand?” And with a rough but skillful hand he dragged 
the girl up on the shaky bridge and started her across. 

““Now you, Miss Wilding! Look ahead of you, not 
down. The kid’s all right. See, they’re waiting for you.” 

““But you?” she asked. 

“T’m all right.” 

Anne started across on her hands and knees. The light 
ladder bent and swayed under her. Harrison laid his 
weight back on the ladder till his wrists seemed cracking. 
Not more than two inches rested on the hither window- 
ledge. If it should slip! Below was the stone flagging. 
He felt a finger of fire steal across his back; his overcoat 
was scorching. But still he hung on. 

“Hold it!” he whispered grimly, shutting his eyes 
against the sting of the smoke. ‘Hold it! Hold it!” 
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A week later the nurse in the hospital told him, with 
eyes that shone with pride, how he had waited with the 
fire all about him till Miss Wilding was safe; how, not 
till then, he had started across the ladder with his coat on 
fire. 

“Tt slipped. I went down,” he murmured, shutting 
his eyes under the bandages. ‘‘I remember. Is she al 
right?” 

“Oh, yes. Her father told me this morning, when he 
came to ask after you. He’s been here twice a day.” 

‘“‘He has, eh? That’s kind.” 

He waited a moment, not daring to ask the question on 
his lips. He could feel the throbbing helplessness of his 
left arm under its weight of bandages. It seemed as if he 
had felt that dull pain all his life. ‘‘ How long ——”’ he 
whispered at length. 

“Oh, you'll make a quick recovery.” The nurse 
laughed brightly. ‘‘You succeed in everything, you 
know.” 

“Yes?” He fell silent a moment longer, his eyes closed. 
““Miss Wilding wouldn’t stir till the kid got across. And 
her face black with the smoke!” he added proudly. 
“*She’s all right!” 

“‘T know that,” the girl rejoined. ‘‘I got my start 
under her and the others—down at the Neighborhood 
Club.” 

“That’s funny!” said Harrison wonderingly. 
night.” 


“But the 
The firemen’ll be 


“Do you want to 


‘*Good- 
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This is the fifth of a series of drawings by Miss Smith, illustrating The Seven Ages of Childhood. The sixth will appear in an early f THE JOURNAL. 
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Some Regrettable 


OOKING back over twenty years of & 
ministerial experience, there are few S&S 
things I regret more than that I have 
not used more caution, more courage Sel 
and more conscience when men and -@¥y 
women sought my services in marriage. Wy 
I write this, article neither to accuse 
nor to excuse myself, however, but to indicate, espe- 
cially to those about beginning their ministry, how great 
the need for caution, courage and conscience is at this 
particular point of pastoral opportunity and responsi- 
bility. I would not lessen the protest against the evils a 
of divorce, but I would very much increase the protest, 
especially upon the part of religious bodies usually 
silent concerning the matter now, against the ease with 
which ministers are inveigled into participation in 
foolish and scandalous marriages, and the manner in ‘ 
which even those clergymen who are somewhat on their guard are 
duped by the very people who ought to be wholly honest with them. 
There are more reasons than the young minister is likely to realize 
for rigorous self-examination and careful self-defense on behalf of 
wholly becoming and socially justifiable conduct in dealing with those 
about to be married. The fact that the fundamental seriousness of 
it is so often obscured by professional and popular facetiousness is 
sufficient in itself to call for more self-control than is commonly 
exercised. Ministers joke too much about marriage, and other people 
joke more. The conversation at the wedding feast is naturally joyous, 
and references to the marriage relation may well avoid cynicism and 
melancholy. But the miseries and mischiefs of the divorce court too 
often flow from the frivolities of ministers’ conversations. ‘The min- 
ister can accomplish little by formal ‘‘ good advice” to a nervous bride 
and bridegroom when they stand before him in the presence of the 
congregation or of invited guests. Even the attendants at weddings 
are ordinarily impatient of anything like preachiness then. But the 
minister’s manly attitude will profoundly affect many of the young 
people present. He ought to be truly careful to avoid any jocosity 
which inferentially makes marriage less sacred than any other function 
of his ministry. He does not joke about baptism, nor about the com- 
munion, nor about the burying of the dead. Wherein are these more 
essentially serious than marriage is? If he will be witty at weddings, 
and about weddings, let him be at least careful, and, I am sorry to 
have to say it, let him be scrupulously clean. He need not be a prig, 
but he ought always to remember that not only when he stands in the 
pulpit, but indeed in all that he does and says, he is 





a preacher. 
He is Often Misled as to the Facts 


HE fact that ministers are so commonly in need of money, that the 
wedding fee, though seldom large, comes as an unexpected gratuity 
and has the peculiar charm which unearned money has for all of us, 
and that it is so often the minister’s only chance to present his wife 
with a little “pin-money,” is another reason 


utmost caution. 
There is, too, the consideration that there is a 


subtle flattery in being 
much in demand for weddings, that the occasion appeals to social and 
sentimental sympathies in the minister as in other men. These tempt 
him to respond and make him slow to rebuke, oftentimes because of 
his desire to get an influence for good with those who if turned away 
will accomplish their purpose anyway, and probably in some much 
less religious way. It is not so hard to understand, when these reasons 
are taken into consideration, how it is that good and ordinarily 
conscientious ministers so often figure in marital affairs that are a 
public disgrace. For the fact remains that many respectable and emi- 
nently religious people are not above misleading a minister before the 
ceremony as to the facts in the case. Let me give an example or two. 

A family very prominent in one church where I ministered appeared 
one Sunday morning at church in unusual numbers. They were not 
wealthy, hardly “well-to-do.” The young people in the family were 
not religious, at least not inclined toward church attendance as a rule. 
I had known them all, however, for many years. I had ministered to 
them under circumstances which bound us very closely together. I 
knew that family feeling and family loyalty were strong among them. 
I knew by their presence, appearance and manner in church that 
morning that something unusual was the order of the day. When the 
congregation was dismissed and had passed out they informed me in 
a matter-of-fact way, with little bursts of laughter between, that one 
of the daughters of the family was there to be married, and, of course, 
the man whom she expected to wed. Now I had a vague impression 
only that this daughter had been previously divorced, for what cause 
I did not know. She was highstrung, as were all the family. The older 
people were exceptionally devout and rigorously orthodox. I shrank 
from questioning them there in the minute or two which was mine 
before they fell informally into place. The license was handed to me 
as though that settled altogether the question of the rightfulness of the 
tie. I asked the formal question during the ceremony, and gave 
opportunity, under the most solemn abjuration, for objection and 
confession if there were “any good cause” why they should not wed. 
Of course, nothing was said, and I married them. I do not know to 
this day the particulars of the woman’s previous marital history, but I 
know that I would gladly have given much more than the fee to have 
had no part in the affair, and, although I was not to blame that this 
wedding turned out unhappily, I have always blamed myself that I 
did not insist on more candor and did not show more courage. And 
I have always felt, too, that the Christian members of that family had 
owed it to me as their pastor to give me their confidence, and also 
some time for consideration of their request. 


for 


A Double “Runaway” Wedding That Caused Trouble 


NOTHER time the young man who appeared at the parsonage 


door to ask my services introduced himself as brother-in-law to one 


of the most prominent men of our denomination in that State. He 
explained that it was to be a ‘‘double wedding,” and that the “ party” 
would be there in about an hour. 


They were at the door in ten or 
fifteen minutes. The “party” consisted of the two men about to be 
married, good-looking young fellows, the two brides, very youthful 
appearing, and an older sister of one of the brides. This sister I knew 
just casually, as also the bride related, who was one 


to whom she was 
of our Sunday-school girls. 


They had the licenses filled out in due 
form, and were eager to be married at once so as to catch the next train 
South. My wife was present as a witness, and from the conduct of the 
girls, who fell upon each other’s necks and cried as soon as the ceremony 
was through, she pronounced it a runaway match as soon as they were 
out of the house. I went at once to the county clerk, and at his office 
met the brother of the two girls with whom I had some slight acquaint- 
ance. He was thoroughly angry, denounced the marriage intem- 
perately, threatened me with prosecution for my part in it, and 
caused the arrest of the young people at the next town to the South. 
They were brought back under police surveillance, the young men 
thrown into jail for having sworn that the young women were of age 
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when they were not, and the girls were seized by their 
indignant parents. But they were married, and only the 
courts could undo what I had done. The young men 
were decent fellows, traveling photographers who had 
been in town only four or five weeks at the outside. 
One of the girls—the one who was an entire stranger to 
me—lived out in the country afew miles. She had been 
visiting the other girls. The “courtship” began as a 
“ark.” Marriage was proposed, and accepted, half in 
fun. The older sister joined them in it without realizing 
fully what she was doing. 

At length the young men were released, the families 
accepted the situation, and the young pcople, after a 
good deal of disagreeable notoriety, settled down to 
really get acquainted with each other. The marriages 
did not turn out badly, but the young people were very 
unequally matched. They might have married each 
other in any case, but I am persuaded now that if I had been as 
deliberate beforehand as I was during the ceremony, and if I had as 
seriously talked with them informally as I did in the formal phrase- 
ology of the service itself, I might have prevented the scandal. 


Two Instances in Which the Bride Deceived the Minister 
HAVE twice been deceived by the bride, to her own later unhappi- 
ness but to my self-condemnation as well. In one case the woman 

called upon me explaining that her “intended”? could not come. I 

asked his name.and business, to which she gave apparently candid 

replies. His business was “raising horses.” ‘The wedding was that 
night, at her own home. Her mother was a member of the church, 
her father a quiet, decent man. I met the bridegroom, and found that 
he had a child, a young girl who was present at the wedding. The 
bride’s mother told me that his former wife was dead. I married them, 
to the manifest pleasure of the family and friends. The next morning 
I learned that the bridegroom’s former wife had been dead only a few 
weeks, that he had been under arrest for cruel treatment of her which 
was supposed to have hastened her death, that he kept a notorious 
road-house east of the city and raised horses only incidentally, and that 
the bride, whom I had always known as ‘‘ Miss ——.,”’ had been 
married and divorced before. This wedding turned out unhappily, 
and the woman was married again, and again divorced. Here, too, 

I felt that I had been wrong in not taking more pains to know the 

truth before it was too late. 

In the other case the young woman, whom I had once known slightly, 
telephoned to me while I was in a strange city, which was not her 
home. She was delighted to discover my presence in this other city 
to which she had come to be married. A ministcrial friend gave me 
the use of his parsonage for the wedding. My wife and his wife were 
witnesses. The man was an entire stranger to me. I very soon after- 
ward found him dishonest and wholly unworthy of her. I had given 
the girl credit for better judgment than was revealed by her hasty 
acceptance of one who was almost a stranger to her. Had I seen 
her that afternoon, as I should have done when she told me her 
desire, and had I talked with her, not professionally but with a candid 
interest which might have commanded her confidence, I think it wholly 
likely she might have been saved from her most serious mistake. — 


The Minister Refused, Yet Retained the Respect of All 


HAT it is possible for a minister and pastor to refuse his services 

where he disapproves a marriage, and yet retain the respect and good 
will of all the parties concerned, let this incident testify. The woman 
was nearly seventy, the man twenty-five years her junior. She was a 
woman of considerable culture, of more than ordinary means, and still 
retained much of her good looks. He was foreign-born, spoke English 
brokenly, was rather shuffling and uncouth in appearance, had no 
property, and had the reputation of drinking to excess. On the outside 
people generally thought he was after her money. He admitted 
frankly that he had been a wreck when she found him but claimed to 
be living now an upright life. He was a capable nurse, and she was 
subject to frequent attacks of a chronic trouble during which he 
ministered to her, as her serving-man, with the devotion of a daughter 
and the efficiency of an expert. She seemed to be sincerely fond of him 
and he of her. Both of them proffered the request, without any effort 
to take advantage of me by withholding information, or limiting me as 
totime. She was a member of my church, and a warm, personal friend. 
Had the family been a unit in the matter I would probably have 
married them, though the match did not commend itself tome. There 
was, however, some opposition, the disinterestedness of which was as 
doubtful as the sincerity of the groom. I talked with both the man 
and woman with the freedom of a friend, forcing myself to a frank- 
ness I had never dared before, and explaining that since I could not 
heartily approve the marriage I did not wish to have part in it. 

They were deeply disappointed, the man especially so. A justice of 
the peace married them. The woman lived only about two years. Her 
husband won the affectionate regard of the entire family before she 
passed away by his tender, untiring ministry to her. I had ceased to be 
pastor, yet I was called upon to officiate at the funeral, and was 
treated with more than ordinary tenderness and regard. I am not 
sure that my judgment was sound in refusing their request, but I am 
sure that my refusal increased my self-respect. 


The Fault is Social Rather Than Individual 


AM sure that the ministry as a whole would gain in self-respect, in 
popular esteem, and inactual good willon the part of the very people 
refused, by a more careful, courageous and conscientious course in 
meeting requests for marriage. There might not be so much money 
in it, though of this I am not sure, but there would be a great deal more 
manhood, and more ministry, and much more sense of the true sanctity 
of marriage, I believe. Not that personal caution will do everything, 
but it will do much. ‘‘Tavonder if you have married as many people 
as I have unmarried ?”’ said an old Judge to me at a wedding one night. 

“You have not unmarried, any I have married,” I replied. 

I wish I could say as much truthfully to all whose business it is to 
“‘unmarry,” and that I could add: “Nor have I married any whom I 
thought ought to remain unmarried.’’ € 
quite so far as this implies. 
is individual. 


Perhaps no minister can go 
The fault is social, possibly, more than it 
Religious bodies are to blame that while seeking to 
correct the law which too frivolously annuls marriage they are not 
sufficiently severe with those ministers who cater to careless marriages. 
Churches are to blame that they do not discountenance pastoral levity 
concerning this most sacred theme. Christian people generally are to 
blame that they do not give more weight to the minister’s part in the 
marriage ceremony, and do not meet the minister with more candor in 
asking his assistance at such times. And ministers themselves are to 
blame that they do not act with more dignity, decision and decency 


in a matter concerning which they ought to show much more manliness 
than they do. 
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bo] 9496 Karpen Mission Sofa, Fumed Oak, ” 
Spanish leather. 


At Prices of the 
Ordinary 


— You Get the Karpen Style 
— Karpen Heirloom Quality 
— Karpen Lifelong Guaranty! 


Look into the furniture question before 
you buy. Whether you want only one 
chair or furniture for an entire house. 

You need nof waste your money on 
nameless upholstered 
furniture that goes to 
pieces before you are 
fairly at home with it. 
You need not 
tolerate the 
cheap, inartis- 
tic appearance 
of common- 
place furniture. 


You need not 
be imposed on 
by furniture 
frauds. The famous Karpen Guaranteed 
Upholstered Furniture, found in the finest 
residences the world over, costs no more 
than the ordinary kind. 

This is a fact. Let us prove it to you. 
Send for our Free style book. It shows 
over 500 pictures from photographs of 
Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture 
for every room of the house. It illustrates 
on pages over 15 inches deep, and nearly 
12 inches wide, interiors drawn from de- 
signs and plans of leading decorators. It 
shows not only new and original Karpen 
designs but also the world-famed Karpen 
reproductions of furniture of all the great 
periods. And it gives you the prices. It 
is the greatest furniture book ever placed 
in the hands of the user. 

You have absolute 
protection in the Karpen 
Trade-mark. 


Karpen Furniture 
is the only uphol- 
stered furniture that 
is trade - marked — 
the cnly upholstered 
furniture that bears 
the maker's name. 
There's a reason for 
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™ 1 
Karpen Modern Arm Chair. 










. 2718 
this. In no other Karpen 
Ine of furniture is gel 


deception so easily 
covered up. Excelsior may take the place of hair 
filling, inferior springs may be used, and split leather 
or poor fabric may be made to look all right until 
the piece is used. 

But the great house of Karpen stands behind 
its trade-mark. It means seasoned woods —Karpen 
sterling leather —not split leather, but the tough, 
natural grained outside of the hide. It means gen- 
uine fabrics. It means Karpen steel springs, speci- 
fied by the United States Government. 


Don’t Forget to Write for Free 
Style Book LA. 


It is the strongest safeguard 
you can have against furniture 
fraud. It makes you familiar 
with correct design, so you 
can pick out the real 
from the imitation. 













It shows suites and 
separate pieces in 
Louis XIV, Louis 
XV, Louis XVI, 
Colonial, Chip- 
pendale, Shera- 
ton, Hepplewhite, 
Flemish, Mission, 
: ania Art Nouveau — al! 
the true styles, past and present. With the book we 
send you the name of a dealer whom we will 
authorize to quote you special introductory prices 


Write today. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Bidg., Chicago Karpen 


Karpen Bidg., New York Guaranteed i 
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Uphol Stered 


Furniiur 


The United States Government 
has selected Karpen Furniture for 
Senate 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 





the new Office Building | : 
at Washington, in competition wi 


manufacturers everywhere, 
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9298 Karpen Leather Couch. 
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he BEAUTIFUL is this bridal bouquet of lilies-of- 
the-valley and white orchids, tied with white ribbon. 
Maidenhair and Farleyense ferns lend their delicate green. 





HE pinkish-white roses, ‘‘ President Carnot,’ are here 
combined with Farleyense ferns, white ribbon and a 
lace scarf, in a bouquet for the bridesmaid. 





PERFECT ‘‘: 
the-valley an 
gracefully 


from the x 


uquet’’ of gardenias, lilies-of- 
“ilies-of-the-valley also fall 
on loops of baby-ribbon. 





OR a bridesmaid’s bouquet nothing could be prettier than 
this one of the popular and delicate light-pink ‘‘ Queen’’ 


tmes 
Gguets 








roses, arranged with Farleyense ferns and a lace scarf. 


A 


RACEFUL corsage bouquet for the bride’s mother to 


wear or Carry. 





Lavender orchids and lilies-of-the- 


valley are tied with ribbon of the shade of the orchids. 





N THIS bouquet lilies-of-the-valley predominate, with 
gardenias, Farleyense ferns and loops of wide, lustrous, 


white 


satin ribbon. 


Lilies-of-the-valley form the shower. 














‘TIFFANY & CoO. 


In view of ad- 
vertisements 
in catalogues 
and newspa- 
pers, describ- 
ing jewelry 
not manufac- 
tured by us 


as Tiffany, 
~ Tiffany 
settings, 
“Tiffany 
mountings, 
| Cte., WE de- 
sire to call the 
attention of 
| the public | 
and the trade | 
| tothe fact | 
that we are 
strictly re- 
tailers and 
|| such use of 
our name is_ | 
unwarranted, | 
as our goods | 
are only sold 
at our own es- 
tablishments 


in New York, 
Paris and | 
London. | 
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As it Has Been Worked 







32H EN I married I had the usual number 
© of working theories on the disposition 
of money matters between husband and 
wife. Married women of my acquaint- 
\ ance, with the generous desire of nfost 
y yr matrons to let girls know as many of 

—— the undesirable conditions of matri- 
mony as possible, had held forth in my presence on the 
so-called “humiliations” to which wives were subjected 
in their endeavors to get a little spending money from 
their husbands. TI had listened with appropriate com 
ments and outward respect, though cherishing, as does 
every girl in similar circumstances, the conviction that 
in my special case matters would be entirely different. 

And they were. After a happy married life of a num- 
ber of years I can truthfully say that whatever small differ- 
ences my husband and I may have had about the 
management of our affairs, the rearing of our children, the investment 
of our few surplus dollars, and other things of like character, the burn- 
ing ‘money question” which disturbs so many households has no 
place in our home. 


In the Beginning of Our Married Life we talked the matter over like 
two sensible beings. My husband was a salaried man and we knew 
positively what we had to depend upon. 

For some time after our marriage my own private supplies of 
money were so small as to be practically a negligible quantity and I 
turned naturally to my husband for all I spent. We both appreciated 
the fact that we must be careful if we were not to suffer from a deficit. 
So we settled how the income should be divided. The fixed sum 
devoted to rent should have something laid aside toward it each week 
(my husband drew his pay every Saturday). From the remainder a 
fair sum was given me for household expenses. There were to be no 
bills except by the week. My allowance was to pay for all food, 
including ice and milk, for light and for service. The fuel was to be 
considered separately. What was left of the money after the various 
appropriations was put into a certain drawer in a desk and we were 
to take from it as we needed, neither feeling obliged to give an account 
to the other. When there was a purchase of any moment to be made, 
however, we always discussed it together, so that both should not plan 
to make a “run” on our bank at the same time. Anything I could 
save from my housekeeping aliowance was my own to do with as I 
pleased, either for the house, for myself or for anything else. Such 
items as pew rent, charities, gifts, and so on, we paid for out of the 
common fund. 


After a While I Began to Make a Litthe Money by My Pen, and I 
shall never forget my husband’s pride in this and his insistence that I 
should either spend my earnings for my personal enjoyment or adorn- 
ment or put them in the savings-bank for future needs. But it never 
seemed to me that there should be a hard-and-fast line of ‘“‘mine and 
thine” in such circumstances. The money went as it was needed for 
uncovenanted expenses that we had not reckoned with in our earlier 
plans. 

My husband held back nothing. He never accused me of lavish- 
ness or asked me how I had spent the last check I had received. On 
the other hand, he did not carry this respect for my financial free- 
dom to the point where it would have seemed a studied avoidance of 
comment—an attitude which almost always argues a lack of perfect 
confidence. If an unexpectedly heavy bill came in which it would 
embarrass him to meet he turned to me as readily as I would have 
done to him in similar conditions. ‘‘My life insurance comes due 
next week,”’ it would perhaps be, ‘“‘and it will interfere with my paying 
my tailor’s bill. Can you help me out?” 

Then, again, there was quite as likely to be an announcement from 
me that I needed a new hat or coat, or that my dressmaker’s bill was 
due, or that there was lack of this or that in the house and I would 
have to take extra money for it from our fund. 

The understanding between us on these matters was perfect. I 
recall hearing at one time the remark, ‘When a man will trust his 
wife with his name, his honor and his children, and will not trust her 
with his purse, it is easy to see on which he puts the highest value,” 
and thinking that in our household such a sentiment as that would 
carry no weight. 


Of Course, | Shall be Told that my experience is exceptional. In 
fact, I have already been told that so many times that I finally started 
a little investigation along this line. Rather to my surprise my own 
opinion has been confirmed. I have asked pointblank questions of 
women who would not let their husbands stand in the way of their 
telling the truth, and with few exceptions the testimony has been in 
favor of the lords of creation. Different methods are practiced in 
different families, but the outcome is practically the same. 

“Never have I had to ask my husband for money,” said one woman. 
“The first week after we began housekeeping I found a roll of money 
in my top drawer. When I asked my husband what it was for he told 
me that it was for domestic and personal expenses. Every week since 
then the money has been in its place. If our expenses are unusually 
heavy, from company or anything else, the sum in the drawer is larger. 
My husband pays the rent, the bills for gas and fuel, repairs and the like, 
and when there is an especial purchase made, such as furniture or any- 
thing of the sort, I send the billto him. The money he gives me pays 
housekeeping bills and incidental personal items, but dressmakers and 
dry-goods accounts he always settles andwithoutacomplaint. Ofcourse, 
I know his income and take care not to go beyond what he can afford.” 


’ “My Husband Pays Me a Regular Housekeeping Allowance and 

has done so ever since we were married,” said another woman. “If we 
have company or other extra expenses I tell him about them and he 
hands me the additional money needed. Usually he does this, anyway, 
with no reminder from me. He also makes me an allowance for my 
personal expenses and dress, and when he earns money outside his 
salary by extra literary work he gives me a percentage on that and 
never asks me what I do with it. I may put it in the savings-bank—I 
generally do—or on my back, or spend it as 1 please. It is absolutely 
mine. We have never had the least dissension or misunderstanding 
about money matters.” 

“My husband makes me an allowance,” says another, “and then, 
as I have a little money of my own, it is understood between us that I 
assume certain expenses. But if I have had an unusually heavy pull 
upon me I tell him that I cannot afford to pay for this or that and 
would like to be helped out. If he can do it he does; if he can’t he 
says so frankly, and tells me I will have to wait until later in the 
month when he will be a little easier. There is never any hard feeling 
about money between us.” 

















“1 Can’t Recollect That I Ever Minded Asking my 
husband for money,” was the rejoinder of another woman 
who had been married for nearly twenty-five years. “I 
always make out the checks for what I want and-my 
husband signs them without even looking at them. I 
believe I know more about his money status than he 
does himself, for I keep the accounts. Indeed,” she 
added reflectively, “I think I rather like asking him for 
money. We both of us feel that it is as much mine as it 
is his, but it gives him pleasure to hand it to me, and it 
gives me pleasure to ask it and to see that he is pleased 
to give it to me.” 

These are only a few of the women I have asked, 
but I have heard from many others of like experience 
and testimony. As a matter of course, there is some 
evidence on the other side. There was a woman whom 

i I myself knew, the wife of a rich man, who could never 
make a cash donation to church or charity, but would present pro- 
visions or household supplies which she could procure from her grocer 
or market-man or from the dry-goods merchant, and have charged on 
the family bills. Her husband was what is called a ‘‘ generous pro- 
vider,’ and he never questioned the household accounts, but paid 
them promptly. When it came to giving his wife ready money, how- 
ever, it was an entirely different matter. ‘How do I know what you 
would do with it?”’ he would inquire. 


Then There was the Pleasing Case of the Woman whose husband 
would allow her to run up long bills and pay them cheerfully, but who 
never allowed her a penny of cash. ‘‘What do you need of it?” he 
would ask. ‘You have your carriage, so you don’t require carfare, 
and I pay all your bills.” 

Finally he was summoned West on a business trip, and with many 
injunctions to caution, handed his wife ten dollars in case of sudden 
need during his fortnight’s absence. By the time he was safely down- 
town his wife sallied forth, and in the joy of a full purse recklessly 
expended twenty-five cents on caramels. The Fates were against her! 
A telegram from the West decided her husband to abandon the trip, 
and when he came home at night he demanded an account of her 
stewardship and the return of the ten dollars. With blushes and tears 
she confessed her extravagance. Her husband looked at her sternly. 
“Have I not always said you were not fit to be trusted with money?” 
he said. ‘This proves it!” 

But such instances as these, which would be ludicrous did they not 
indicate a good deal of real suffering and humiliation on the part of 
certain married women, only serve to show in brighter relief the many 
cases of husbands who look upon their wives as joint owners of the 
family income, who recognize their rights as partners in the household, 
or who appreciate the fact that the woman who is wife, mother, 
housekeeper, often maid-of-all-work, earns something more than her 
board, lodging and clothes. 


With No Idea of Proving Myself a Traitor to My Sex I may yet 
say that in many cases I believe the woman is much to blame for the 
unhappy state of affairs which prevails in some homes with regard to 
money matters. Perhaps it is her misfortune rather than her fault. 
Occasionally she is “a fool for lack of sense,” to quote a telling 
Southern phrase. Often her training is responsible for her attitude 
toward the money question. 

I am not referring now to the extravagant girls whose recklessness 
beggars husbands, thrusts them into careers of crime and wrecks their 
lives, as has been thrillingly recounted in tales of ‘high life.” I am 
talking of the every-day girl who marries for love and understands 
that she must practice a certain degree of economy. Usually she 
intends to be a real helpmeet to her husband, and a little saving com- 
mon-sense would make her married life a success. But either she 
knows little of money or else she holds a false attitude toward her 
husband, and he, poor man, has not had experience enough to know 
how to take hold of matters and straighten them out. He is not 
familiar with women and their ways. He never minded going to his 
father for cash before he began to work for himself, and it does not 
occur to him that his wife would feel it any “humiliation”? to come to 
him for funds. He would have given her an allowance “like a shot,” 
he would tell you, if he had thought of it. 


I am Sorry for That Man if He has a Fool Wife! Perhaps he has 
been unfortunate enough to marry one who talks a good deal about her 
sense of justice and yet feels herself wronged because the fact that 
she has no money has not suggested itself to her husband, although as 
a wife she has a right to it. As a matter of course, he should have 
thought of it himself, but when the unexpected does not happen would 
there not be more justice in giving a man a chance to say whether his 
neglect was thoughtlessness or malice prepense? 

Few and far between, I truly believe, are the men, married to sensi- 
ble women in whose judgment and discretion they have confidence, 
who would refuse a systematic allowance to a wife, or grudge to accord 
her as a right, rather than a favor, any amount of money warranted by 
their incomes. 

If the woman to whom her husband fails to offer money for domestic 
expenses or her personal use would refuse to harbor morbid feelings 
and a false sense of injustice, and would go to her husband, show 
him the situation and talk it over with him calmly, ‘‘as man to man,” 
without hysteria or sentimentality, both husband and wife might be 
spared a great many mistakes and misunderstandings. It may not 
be so easy to some women to do this as to fancy themselves ill- 
treated and brood over it, but, from the standpoint of an every-day 
woman who likes to be comfortable, I should say that it would be 
very much pleasanter! 


Women Know How to Handle Money Better Now than they did a 
generation or so ago. They know affairs better, too. The business 
life so many of them lead has done this for them if nothing more. 
They are not now prone to ruin their husbands through inability to 
grasp the necessity for common-sense economy. The lily-of-the-field 
young woman has gone out of fashion, and with her passing has dis- 
appeared the majority of the young men who thought that a woman’s 
brain was made up differently from a man’s. 

Most of the men I know have a sincere respect for the judgment 
of women and an almost exaggerated opinion of her ability in affairs. 
Some of them may take it too much for granted that she will ex- 
press her wish for money when she needs it, but they are open to 
conviction, and nine times out of ten would feel that the injustice was 
on the other side if a woman denied herself necessities or luxuries 
and cherished resentment concerning it because it had not occurred 
to a hard-driven business man to suggest to his wife that she proba- 
bly lacked funds. 
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A gentleman in Philadelphia 
has a light-weight, rubber-and- 
fabric coat. It became soiled. 
He took it to several local clean- 
ers, and they all refused to accept 
it, on the ground that it was an 
| impossible piece of work. He sent 
it to us, and we cleaned it to his 
eminent satisfaction, at a price 
that was equally satisfactory. 


| N account of our ex- 
| traordinary facilities 
|| and experience, we can un- 
dertake cleaning and dye- 
ing of articles too delicate 
or intricate for the ordinary 
cleaning establishment— 
|| ball gowns, furs, feathers, 
|] evening cloaks, etc. Not 
|| only can we treat articles too 
difficult for the ordinary 
cleaner, but we do work of 
only ordinary difficulty in 
|| an unusually efficient way. 


You will first learn the ex- 
treme possibilities in the line 
of our kind of service by 
sending a trial shipment to 


ooter’s Dye 


| Works 


| CUMBERLAND, MD. 





| We have thousands of clients 
| all over the country who send us 
individual shipments. The ex- 
| press companies enable you and 
| us to do business quickly and 
| easily. We would like to send 
you, free, our illustrated booklet, 
| ‘*The Possibilities of Cleaning 
and Dyeing.”’ 
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Absolutely Safe 


There is positively no change in food kept 
ina McCray Refrigerator. Milk, Butter, 
Fruits, Meats, Vegetables, etc., etc., come 
out as fresh and pure as they went in. 
There is no intermingling of odors—no 
contamination—no spoiling. The saving 
in foods alone is well worth considering. 


M& CRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


(Keep things fresh) 


because the airin them is purified by constantly re- 
curring contact with the ice, caused by the *McCray 
System.” This also dries the air so that even 
matches or salt can be kept perfectly dry in them. 
Your choice of sanitary linings: Opal-glass, (looks 
like white china—'e inch thick), porcelain tile, 
white enameled wood or odorless white wood. 

No zine is ever used as zine forms dangerous 
oxides that poison milk and other food. 

Can be arranged for icing from an outside porch. 


Cut Down Your Ice Bills 


McCray Refrigerators use less ice than other re- 
frigerators, because McCray walls are the thick- 
est and best ‘‘ heat and cold proof’’ walls made. 


All sizes and styles ready for immediate shipment. 
Built-to-order refrigerators for any purpose can be 
shipped 3 weeks atter order is received. Every 
McCray is guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. 


Tear this off as a reminder to request book 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 
874 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your free refrigerator book 
checked below. 


... No. 85— Regular size for Residences. 
No. A.H.— Built-to-order for Residences. 
’ - No. 66—For Grocery Stores. 
| No. 58—For Meat Markets. 
} No. 47 — For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, etc. 
..No. 711—For Fiorists. 


Name... 


Street 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the 


Tne Lettie Lane Paper Family ’ 


Who is a Man of Fashion 
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D T ate? 
Presenting Lettie’ 


ji Fat 


s Father 
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Present Lettie’s Best Friend 
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doll can be made to stand. 
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Hk confusion of Story hooks is 

bewildering and appalling. Who 

is to warn the voung mother 
against the bad and the unmoral and 
point out the beautiful and the true for 
her children ? 

The need of such help was the reason 
for forming ‘The New York Stors 
Tellers’ Club.’ whose sponsors are 
Zarnard and Teachers’ College stu 
dents and professional literary workers 
Our plan is to appoint at one meeting 
those who are to tell the stories at the 
next. Noone in the club is allowed 
to read a storv. It must be told, for 
telling a story is a vastly different thing 
from reading it 

We have tried to answer the ques 
tions: “Which stories are most inter 
esting and best for children, and why ? 
Which stories will not hold their atten 
lion or are not wise, and wl * We 


are trying to do the we that the fast 





disappearing grandmother might have 
done had she st ived at ong us, and we 
have listed her stories for their positive 
qualities of honesty, politeness, chivalry 
and courage; and for their indirect 
rebuke of the vices of selfishness, dis 
honesty, lving and gluttony. ‘The story 
heads the list as a form of moral teach 
ing and claims first place in habit and 
character building in children. 


These are for children from nine to 
eleven years old. This edition elimi- 
nates all objectionable features. 

Have ghost stories a place? Yes, 
decidedly, and the best ones are the 
true ones. The time is after twelve 
years. Children will hear them some 
where, so it is better to give them good 
ones; those which can be explained in 
a rational way. Do not give them the 
unexplainable too young or they will 
become fearful until after they have a 
reasonable familiarity with their own 
world. 


Some Good Stories 


~ pga INDAS.” in Sara Cone 
Sryant’s latest book, was voted 
a good story. It put a premium upon 
intelligence and rebuked stupidity. 
The Three Sillies.”’ in Jacobs’s 
“English Fairy Book,” illustrates the 
perfection of form and method. 
“Faithful John,” by Grimm, was 
changed for our use because an emo 
tion produced by a story should be a 
true emotion; a child lives vicariously 
the life of his hero, and his response 
should enlist the whole nature and 
release lofty emotion. There is no need 
to put such an awful price upon John’s 








How a Story Ends Should be Carefully Considered 


FTER each story —and there are from three to six told during an 
evening — an expression is asked from each member, which is taken 
up in turn. This 


is has never been considered personal. The members 
are glad to bring all the old stories up for discussion, and the question 


as to who tells them is not of half so much value as the question as to 
As one member put it: ‘We wanted to 
know what we liked, to know what we ought to like, and to like 
what we ought to like.” 

For example, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” was told by one of the 
best storv-tellers in the At the close somebody said, “I do not 
think this a suitable story for children.”” This was a surprise to most 


what effect they produce. 





of them. Thenthe reasons were given: there was left a feeling of fearat 


the close, and instead of making music a beautiful thing it had lured the 


children to death; the loss of father and mother; and the sense of 
being alone was it deserved Here is a vital point, for a child knows 
he deserves 1 hment tor I g y But the children were not 
to bla ( i Lhe y ive er 
Kilied a ( elt I ( es y 
things l M 
have bee Sri¢ t Ss mul ive ¢ ( oy 
required to pay what he had agreed and having the children returned 
to their parents So here we take our stand for ethical values, for 
justice and kindness as against mere power. C« ylex situations ‘ 
be presented to children in their ‘teens,’ but the young child is too 
sensitive to be given such a picture 

At the same meeting, in discussing the story of Peter’s imprisonment 


for we have one Bible story at each meeting — much was made of the 
background: Herod’s wife, the daughter of a King; his eagerness to 
please the Emperor, th 
end the story savs: ‘‘'] 


gave not God the glory: an 


e prison, the guards and the angel. But at the 
‘he angel of the Lord smote h because he 
: : 
| 


he Was eaten of worms, an 





ghost.”” This emphasized the point brought out in the first story 


the pagan idea in the worship of power, and the Christian idea in the 








teaching of ethical truths, as two distinct tvy er was to be 
conserved. With this in view we reconstructe¢ to 1e 
storv, ending it with ‘* And the people gave a shout, savi ‘Tt is the 
voice of a god and not of a man,’ just to flatter him, although Hero 
knew that he had an t live long, while 
Peter lived manv veat iching and he g 





the people = To end it 
with Herod 


Nonsense Stories Have a Place in Education 
F YLLOWING the story of “ Little Red Riding-Hood”’ one mother 
said her little girl asked 


fact that the 


4\r it 
LOT 1 ¢ 





ften, and she alwavs emphasized the 
wolf ate her up because she was disobedient. Another 


said she would not tell it to a 





Discussion brought out the fact 
ut the cottage, kill the 
wolf, cut him open and take out Little Red Riding-Hood and the 


grandmother, alive and well 





that in the oldest versions the hunters appear 


From three to seven is the “ ferox ious age,” when children revel in 


blood-curdling stories, and one should recognize that the children 
may be helped to live out a natural process of evolution, feeding a 
legitimate hunger which if carefully led soon loses itself in the trans 
forming process of advancing growth 

The “ Little Salt Mill” came in for its share. Should such a storv 
be told when we have true Nature stories Should a child be given 


such an impression and the mind filled with hicl 


he ( material which must 

eventually give way to facts Discussion revealed this: that non 
sense st s hav ( ion; the wonder-child lives in a 
world « ag fora fe s, so this may be told to the very 
< m t s,asa nteresting g ve 
tak ind a ¢ t is learned origins, and so 
dc n his 

Esop’s | es wert y that st of the 
tea 2S 1 t r weakens rather than 
< Ss ( ‘ ( aiso we Kens IT ( 
tl al . ( \ ( \ Ss irc pa Od Owevel 
particula rhe | the M 

Ma have Isvmbolism. S n 


ng for the 


len Windows,” 


usually be 
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told to chi er eight 
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being brought to life. There is magic 
enough tucked away in the mind of a 
story-teller to reanimate John without leaving a feeling of cruelty and 
suffering, which intensifies whenever the story is mentioned. You can 
never get rid of emotion; it is psychologically legitimate—but you 
may feed it to produce what you will. Do not tell stories which show 
bad done that good may come. 

The stepmother stories have been discussed from time to time, and 
an effort has been made to supply a character who could sustain the 
necessary odium without emphasizing an inevitable family relationship 
which we well know is not always inhuman. The German fairy stories 
abound with the stepmother element, and the seeds of deep hatred are 
fostered in the child’s mind from infancy. It was suggested that an 
old witch, or at most a distant relative, bear this burden of cruelty and 
give the stepmother a chance. : 

One of our members told of a child of six who hurried after Sunday- 
school into the room of her younger sister, saving the teacher had said 


that God was in our heart. The five-year-old replied, “I don’t } 





he 
vpeieve 








t,”” The fathe rwas a tea her of ph siology and on occasions allowed 
he youngest to come to him at the ¢« { the le hour “F ifte 
( e da ( ed the ( is ( er S { y 
f the he Cve ent 
I her eves eted r She es ( S 
althougn the st idents 1 iticed her intense nterest At the close she 
hurried away, not \ r her father, and greeted her sister with: 
‘I told vou so; I saw rcut a heart all up and there wasn’t at 
God et." A discu his incident makes one see k the deeps of 
one’s own nature as to how God is to be revealed to the voung child. 


Certainly not God ‘in’ 1 


! he trees, or a child like this one might cut 
them down to find Him! 


Story -Telling as a Means of Directing Children’s Reading 


a FS FRANCES J. OLCOTT, chief of the Department of 
Children’s Libraries in the Car i f ( 
ers St 





In the arnegie Library of Pittsburg, con 
in . 
} ryt noe nNean a $3 1; ee 
sid ry-telling a means of dire ling of children. 
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fre Old B: s 
The list of books available for ea ear’s work is too large to be 
given here. I may suggest a few for » Norse stories 
JaMEs BALpwin: ‘‘Horse Fair : oes of the Olden Time 
ABBIE FARWELL Brown: ‘‘In t Giants 
A. and I KEARY: ‘*‘ Heroes of A 
RAGOZIN: ‘‘Siegfried and Beowulf 
G. W DASEN ‘**Tales From the Fjeld” 
SNORRO STURLUSON: ‘‘Stories of the Kings of Norway” 
Stories connecti the Norse myths ith ae es are 
Yiat Vik lg 
How | the Lucky ] 1 Vine e Good 
Sons of the Vikings 
 & ( eW 
The R s Tha 
i ota 4 
| $4 Lit H 
Fiddle- Joh 
A Library Which has a Story Hour for Children 
¢ 1902 the Carnegie Libra Pittsburg organized S I T 
for children 1 I 79 1 are told Bible stories, 
tere? T ee Is and s 
This list in s rv tales The fay 
authors are f , Secu Lang, Baldwin, Grimm and 
MacManus 
Some of the Librarv’s storv- ( ha rous 
Story, and now and then add ; ear’s course is 
grou one subject, so that t let 
Stories ar ilding-b] the s i ] rke 
‘ } t a SK i Worker’ 
will not iminately. ess 
Storv 1s the of the ideal The ir gination is a safe 
guard ag mptation, andamoral impressions influence a child long 
r the storv ts torgotten. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1909 


| a 
Loy Problem 
— Solved — 
The question with par- 


ents everywhere is what 
todo with the active boy. 








HOUSANDS of idle 
boys have been kept 
| out of mischief — other 
|| timorous thousands have ac- 





quired confidence — energy has 
been inspired in the slothful — 
purposeless boys have grown 
ambitious—all have made 
money by selling THE Satrurbay 
EVENING Post and 


The 
Ladies Home 


Fournal 


We spend tens of thousands 
of dollars each year mailing sell- 
ing instructions, pointers, argu- 


ments and other business aids. 





We have seen the actual cash 
dollar-and-cent value to boys 
of this instruction and inspira- 
tion — have watched the mental 
growth of hundreds of individual 
boys asa result of these methods 
of helping juvenile salesmen. 
We can assist any boy in one 
or all of these ways. 

Boys! Do you want spending 
money? If you do, we will sup- 
‘| ply you. Any boy can turn his 
spare time after schoo] hours on 
Fridays and on Saturdays into 
money. Wewant boys in every 
town in the country to sell 


T/ IW 
Ladies Home 


Fournal 


and THe Sarurpay EveninG 
Post. ‘The first week’s supply 


of ten copies of THe Post will 





be sent to vou entirely without 


charge. The hfty cents received 


7 
ece 1 rh] 
ese 1S all 


from selling t vours 


and supplies you with working 
After that, all vou re 


| quire of that magazine and 


a 


| you require of THe Lapies’ 


1 1 
Home Journat will be sent vor 


Li 


at Wholesale prices. Do not sen 
anv monev now—if vou wi! 


try we will start you in business. 


Boy Division 
THe Lapies’ Home Journar 


PHILADELPHIA 
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n Hopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 





HE hoase was a f 
gift from the 
bride’s father, and 

the work was not started 
until she went away on 
her honeymoon. Before 
leaving she made only 
a few suggestions—but 
these few went right to 
the root of things. She 
would not, she said, have 
i servant because a fam- 
y of two did not need 
ne. Therefore there 
vas to be no butler’s 
pantry, which would 
mean a Saving of steps. 
3ut she did wish two 
things especially: a 
large porch, not facing 
the street, where she 
ould entertain her 
riends in summer— 
really an outdoor liv ing 
room; and a pretty 


screen porch, opening off x, 
the kitchen, where break- : 








leaded casements, swing- 
= | ing outward. 

Inside a feeling of 
space is gained by 
making the hall, the 
living-room and the 
dining -room practically 
one, although the placing 
of screens easily ex- 
cludes one room from 
the other. The doors, 
with the exception of the 
French door opening on 
to the living-porch, are 
simply constructed of 
wide, perpendicularly- 
placed boards with 
braces through the 
Each door has 
a plain thumb-latch. 

In the living-room the 
big fireplace is made of 


1 } ] | 
cobblestones like the 


centers. 


chimneys and the foun 
dation. The 


were not selected, but 


stones 








fast might be served for 
two on pleasant morn- 
ings without disturbing 
the dining-room— another labor-saving 
scheme. And last, the house was to be unlike 
any Other in the neighborhood. ‘The rest was 
left to the bride’s father, who designed the 
house and supervised the building. He finally 
decided to build it of heavy timbers and to 
expose the real construction wherever possible. 
Thus it became a rustic house, the outside 
being really the frame, constructed of heavy 
timbers. 

The house is placed so that the living-room 
windows face the street. This arrangement 
brings the big porch on the side, past which 
the driveway runs. On the other side a walk 
eads from the street to the front door. The 
lot, in size 60 x 160 feet, being left ungraded, 
gave ample excuse for not building the house 
entirely on the level, and made possible a good 
basement storeroom under the porch. 

On the front door, which is quaintly made 
with two openings in the upper half, there is 
a real old-fashioned latchstring which must 
literally be pulled. All the windows are fine 
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The Plan is Direct and Simple 


») were gathered in a hap- 
hazard fashion, some of 
The Living-Room on the Left and a Corner of the Dining-Room on the Right them covered with lich 


ens and presenting 
many soft tones of gray, with here and there a 
greenish suggestion. 

The walls are of rough plaster, colored 
alike in the three rooms—a soft, woodsy green, 
not too dark. All the woodwork is brown 
except that in the dainty bedroom, which is 
white. The furniture was designed with the 
woodwork, being patterned after the Crafts 
man or Mission models. It was made lighter 
in weight, however, than most of this furni 
ture SO as not to seem too heavy fo! compara 
tively small rooms. 

There are no¢ arpets, all the floors being cov- 
ered with rugs which “lie flat”? because they are 
darker in tone than the walls. The exterior 
has not been painted, but simply treated to a 
coat of linseed oil, which preserves the wood 
and allows it to soften and weather. 

Do you blame the bride for not wanting to 
share any of this “nest”? of a home with a 
servant? The cost of the house was approxi- 
mately $2000—and all materials and fittings 
are of the very best. 
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The floor of the Porch is Covered With Grass Mats and There are Plenty of Comfortable Chairs 





NOTE— Next m- 
in the center o 
will be other pag 








a craftsman cottage and a bungalow. 


May) The Journal will publish several articles of interest to young house-builders. The double-page 
azine will show ‘‘A Bachelor Girl’s House,’’ 
ga house built of stucco, and a summer home a girl made out of a barn. 


Then there 


| 
| 
| 
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$3.00 — 
Butter Spreaders 


Almost Free 


There is no need to buy silver 
Butter-Spreaders. 











We have a set of six for you. 


They are Wm. Rogers & Sons’ 
famous AA triple plate. 





They are of the dainty lily pattern 
and were made exclusively for us. 

If you could buy them in jewelry 
stores, the price for the six would 
be $3.00. 

Others are offering silver articles, 
but they are from stock patterns. 


There is nothing for sale like these 
Butter-Spreaders. 


Here is the Way to 
Get Them Free 


Send us the metal top from a jar of 


“Armours 
ee 


BEEF 


or the paper certificate under the top 
—send toc for the mailing and pack- 
ing, and we'll send you one of these 
Spreaders. 


Send six tops or certificates and 1oc 
with each and we'll send the full set 

Send them all now or one at a time 
is you buy the Extract. 


The Reason We Make 
This Offer 


We want you to realize the saving 
on Extract of Beef such as Armour’s 
effects. See what it saves in adding 
new zest to ‘‘left-overs.’ 


> 


Learn what it does for gravies, 
sauces, soups and meat dishes. 

The Germans and French use fifty 
times as much as Americans do. 

Their great renown as cooks is 
largely due to its use. 

Flavor a few of your dishes with 
Armour’s. See what your people say. 


Use One-Fourth 
As Much 


Get Armour’s, because it is four 
times the best. Armour’s is concen- 
trated to four times the strength of 
others. 


always say, ‘‘Use 
The food is then 


The directions 
one-fourth as much.’’ 
just right. 


Extracts that cost a trifle less go 
but one-fourth as far. 


So while Armout s best, it 1s also 
the st econo! 

If you'll use as r 5¢ 
t always, and in VY wavs 

So we ret t 
than you pay for the Extra rather 
than that you should miss it and never 
know what it m« 

Send the first top from a Ja ay. 

Judge by the Extract id bv the 
Spreader we sel you if va 
more of both. 

When sending the tops, addres 
Armour & Company, C ¥0,Dept. A 


ARMOUR 4» COMPANY 
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WOVE’S EXPECTANCY,” to quote a 
\uw fine and significant phrase, must always 
include a home; for while other ways 
of living are often convenient, and 
many times temporarily inevitable, 
there is but one normal way of living, 
and that is in a home; for it is only in 
the home that the proper conditions for the highest and 
fullest life of man and wife, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, can be secured. One of the omi- 
nous facts of the life of today in this country is that so 
many young married people are living like air-plants. 
They have no soil into which to strike their roots, no 
privacy in which to create their own atmosphere, no 
space for the free life of children, no local interests 
through which they can attach themselves vitally to the 
society around them. The most charming boarding- 
house in the world is not a home. It may be, at times, more available 
than a home; it may be, at other times, an absolute necessity ; it is often 
a great convenience, and sometimes a refuge for men and women who, 
for one reason or another, cannot organize or maintain their own 
homes. But it is always an.expedient, or a convenience, or a com- 
promise with conditions; it is never, under any circumstances, the 
ideal arrangement. No people are to be more pitied than the young 
people who start out in life together in a boarding-house because they 
are not willing to assume the responsibilities of a home, and with a 
definite resolution not to have children because they are not willing to 
take upon themselves the burdens of parenthood. Speaking frankly, 
this is to reduce the most beautiful and sacred of all relations in life to 
its lowest possible terms, to rob it of its spiritual value, to paralyze its 
educational influence and make it a kind of legalized selfishness instead 
of an expression of that fundamental passion which renews not only 
the life of the world, but the life of the spirit as well. Childless people, 
living by choice in boarding-houses in order to preserve or secure what 
they call freedom of life, are more unfortunate than the most heavily- 
burdened parents struggling under the most adverse circumstances to 
keep a roof over their heads and bread in the mouths of their children. 
The young men and women who are not willing to face the perils of 
the voyage of life, but who anchor in a harbor or tie up to a wharf, 
never know the wonders of the world nor the glory of it. 





The Home Should be “Furnished With Associations” 


HE “expectancy of love,” therefore, always involves a home, pre- 

cisely as it involves the birth of children, without which no home 
is complete; and the making of the home is one of the most beautiful 
and fascinating of all human enterprises. They are fortunate who 
must make it slowly, by calculation and careful forethought, instead of 
building it out-of-hand by a lavish use of money on architects, deco- 
rators and furnishers. Beautiful homes are made in this fashion by 
people who unite large means, taste, culture and fine ideals; but one 
of the happiest parts of the book of life is the prelude to the establish 
ment of a home: the planning, thinking, consultations, endless interest 
of watching and waiting which go before the laying of the corner 
stone or the hanging of the first picture. A home approaches the ideal 
in the exact measure in which it grows out of the spirit and nature of 
the men and women who build it, represents their tastes, and is the 
incarnation of their aspirations. A true home is a revelation of a 
woman’s nature the moment you pass through the door; and the more 
thoroughly it can be saturated with character and made the language 
of a personality, the more interesting and significant does it become, 
and the greater is its influence upon the children who are so fortunate 
as to be born in it. In one of his novels Mr. Henry James speaks of 
a certain drawing-room in a Boston house as being ‘‘furnished with 
associations.”’ In that room the decorator and furnisher has had almost 
nothing to do. It represents the taste, culture, affection and wide 
social relations of a gifted and charming woman. One would not need 
to sit in it a quarter of an hour before feeling the presence of a rare and 
rich personality. A house, therefore, is only the first step toward a 
home; it is the skeleton of that which must be clothed upon and filled 
with life. There are no schools for home-makers; but education in 
the home and in the school ought always to take this most important 
of functions into account. A woman may know half a dozen languages 
well and be as unimportant a member of society as the most ignorant 
person in her kitchen; or she may know no language but her own, 
but if she has.the magic of the home-maker she must be counted one of 
the most powerful influences inthe community. The home means not 
only the inside but also the outside of the house. It means a sound 
relation between its cost and the means of the home-makers; it 
involves intelligent structure. Noone has a right in these days to build 
an ugly home; for beauty lies not in elaboration, which ‘s expensive, 
but in simplicity, which costs little. It involves intelligence, and also 
taste, which is the result of intelligence. It involves not only furniture 
but also pictures, music, books. And it involves also the framing of 
the picture—that is to say, a bit of ground or garden. 


Some Recent Good Books for Beginners 


N A SHOP at Christmastime a lady who was trying to pick out 

proper things for her friends saw a number of attractive but useless 
articles and asked what they were for. “Oh, they are only for pres- 
ents,” was the response. There is an enormous production of articles 
of all kinds ‘“‘only for presents,” as if presents were things detached 
from individuality, personal taste or sentiment. The value of a pres- 
ent lies in what it says on behalf of the person who sends it to the 
person who receives it. This is especially true in the matter of books. 
To send a book because it is handsome in appearance, or because its 
aspect in a collection of other gifts indicates expense, is not only 
absurd but it is also unintelligent, and in some cases vulgar. The 
young people about to set up housekeeping in the simplest way in a tiny 
apartment, who received a red-plush-covered grand piano, were in an 
embarrassing but in no more ridiculous predicament than the young 


people who receive splendid sets of bool ibout which they know 


nothing, and for which they are never going t re. The old-fashioned 
way of “setting up” new home-makers with tl ings essential at the 
very start was a sensible one; and among these essential things ought 
to be counted the beginnings of a lib hould contain the 
best books by the best wri wut re of the best 
books by the best autho he taste nd he recipients 
ought to be car full t 1. 1} choi bs of a 
book is ada tahion to ople who ; Whatever 
else it is or is not, night to be “st hey ind the 
suggestion of awo 1! tT experience, it! »Scnaing ig 
home-makers care ought to be ta! t ct those whi pi 
their common life interesting, j icl i! soint. Tf 

to be transformed from a f in into a \ fre \ 
stream of expression inte a spring whi rishe vat is mi 
beautiful in life, it must be done by meking the coin ife interest 
ing. The dullness ol dois life is re ponsitnc f gi t deal of 
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unhappiness, and for not a few scandals and divorces: 
Putting into the new home a few books which lend 
themselves to reading aloud is a great safeguard against 
ennui and that grayness which rests like a blight on 
many households of narrow means; the narrower the 
means, the greater the necessity for inward richness. 

Among recent books which have an immediate 
interest the following list is presented, not as inclusive, 
but as suggestive: 


Mrs. Edith Wharton: ‘fA Motor Flight Through France” 

Will H. Low: *‘A Chronicle of Friendships” 

Mary King Waddington: ‘‘Chateau and Country Life in 
France” 

Henry van Dyke: ‘‘Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land” 

W. D. Howells: ‘‘Roman Holidays and Others” 

S. M. Crothers: ‘‘ By the Christmas Fire” 

Ferris Greenslet: ‘‘ Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich”’ 

Agnes Repplier: ‘‘A Happy Half-Century and Other Essays” 

E. V. Lucas: ‘‘Over Bemerton’s: an Easy-Going Chronicle” 

H. Addington Bruce: ‘The Riddle of Personality ”’ 

George Herbert Palmer: ‘‘Life of Alice Freeman Palmer” 

William Winter: ‘‘Other Days” 

Paul Wilstach: ‘‘Richard Mansfield: The Man and the Actor” 

Mrs. Cornwallis West: ‘‘ Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill” 

Walter P. Eaton: ‘‘ The American Stage of Today” 

Mrs. Pennell: ‘“‘ Autobiography of Charles Godfrey Leland” (edited by 
Mrs. Pennell) 

Dr. Lyman Abbott: ‘‘The Home Builder” 

George B. Harvey: ‘‘ Women, etc.” 

Charles Rann Kennedy: ‘‘The Servant in the House” 

Ploetz: ‘‘Epitome of Ancient, Medizval and Modern History” (with 
additions covering recent events) 

ao Fox, Jr.: ‘* The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 

Mary Johnston: ‘‘Lewis Rand” 

William De Morgan: ‘‘ Joseph Vance” and ‘‘Somehow Good” 

Molly Elliot Seawell: ‘‘’The Last Duchess of Belgarde” 

Kenneth Grahame: ‘‘The Wind in the Willows” 

Zona Gale: ‘‘Friendship Village” 

Norman Duncan: ‘‘The Cruise of the ‘Shining Light’” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward: ‘‘The Testing of Diana Mallory” 

Margaret Deland: ‘‘The Awakening of Helena Richie” 

Adeline Knapp: ‘‘The Well in the Desert” 

S. Weir Mitchell: ‘‘The Red City” 

Helen Keller: ‘‘The World I Live In” 

Maurice Hewlett: ‘‘The Stooping Lady” and ‘‘The Halfway House” 

Sooth ‘Tarkington: ‘‘The Gentleman from Indiana” and ‘‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire” 

I’. Hopkinson Smith: ‘‘ Peter” and ‘‘The Fortunes of Oliver Horn” 

S. O. Lagerl6f: ‘‘Christ Legends” 

Owen Wister: ‘*The Virginian” and ‘‘Lady Baltimore” 

Ellen Glasgow: ‘‘The Battleground” 


Books Which Will be of Use to Youn& Housekeepers 


S ‘IE NCE has at last made its way into the kitchen, where its presence 
is sorely needed as a matter of health, comfort and economy; and 
today a woman who refuses its aid misses the help of the best servant 
in the world. Housekeeping, which was an individual art in the hands 
of our grandmothers, and then for a time was left to take care of itself, 
is now being systematically taught in all parts of the country: in 
schools, by correspondence, and by private study with the aid of a 
growing library of books in all departments of the household life. 
This has come about not only because the relation of sanitary house- 
keeping and nourishing food to health and life are recognized, but 
also because the important economic position of women as the spenders 
of money and the regulators of expense has come to be generally 
recognized. An authority in this field has declared that there are 
“three methods by which general prosperity may be increased: 
better choice, better production, better consumption.” And the same 
author adds: “If man remains the chief producer, and woman remains 
the chief factor in determining how wealth shall be used, . . . both 
in their respective positions contribute directly and powerfully to the 
advancement of general prosperity.”” Many households suffer more 
from the misuse of money than from the lack of it, and there are large 
sums wasted which might be saved and many homes in which the 
income seems too small simply because it is not wisely distributed in 
the spending. The following list of books from competent hands will 
be of use to young housekeepers, not by settling their individual prob- 
lems, but by laying down principles which should control all the 
problems of the household: 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards: ‘‘Cost of Living” and 
Their Adulterations,” “Art of Right Living” 
Mrs. Richards and Marion Talbot: ‘‘Home Sanitation” 
Sertha J. Richardson: ‘‘’The Woman Who Spends” 
I. Bevier: ‘‘ The House: Its Plan, Decoration and Care” 
Bertha M. Terrill: ‘‘ Household Management” 


‘*Food Materials and 


Suggestion and Aid in Developing Lawns and Gardens 


HERE have been gardens in this country since the arrival of the 

first colonists, and there are a few gardens which rival those of 
England in their richness and happy combination of natural features 
with artistic development. But there are still a great many American 
homes which are gardenless; houses in which domestic flowers do not 
appear, and which are deprived, therefore, of one of the most charming 
decorations of the home and one of the most satisfactory fruits of land- 
ownership. Flowers in the house are the tribute which the soil about 
the house pays to its mistress: the recognition by Nature of a gracious 
presence and a presiding genius. No American can travel in England 
or Germany and see flowers in the window, flowers by the doorstep, 
flowers everywhere, without longing for the transference to America 
of this Old-World passion, and without feeling that, sooner or later, 
in the great, good, clearing-up time which is coming to erase the 
squalor of the suburbs of our cities and the slovenliness which every- 
where defaces the aspect of Nature, American homes will be framed 
as simply and as naturally as English and German homes. For it is 
not a question of expense: it is a question of taste and time. To fur- 
nish a home without a garden about it, or a bit of ground and flowers, 
is like putting up an unframed picture. There isa vast library of books 
of practical suggestion and aid to young home-keepers in developing 
both the useful and the beautiful in large or small grounds. The 
following list has been chosen in the endeavor to bring together a few 
representative volumes, moderate in price, trustworthy in information 
and practical in suggestion: j 
Liberty Hyde Bailey: ‘‘Garden-Making” 
Hunn and Bailey: ‘‘The Amateur’s Practical Garden-Book” 
1. R. Ely: ‘‘A Woman’s Hardy Garden” 
\. French: ‘‘A Book of Vegetables and Garden Herbs” 


Mrs. Kate V. St. Maur: ‘tA Self-Supporting Home” 
Parsons: ‘*‘How to Plan the Home Grounds” 

it. L. Fullerton: ‘‘How to Make a Vegetable Garden” 

5. W. Fletcher: ‘‘ How to Make a Fruit Garden” 

tej 


la D, Bennett: ‘‘’The Flower Garden” and ‘‘The Vegetable Garden” 
__ (Country Home Library Series) 
i. P. Powell: *‘Orchard and Fruit Garden” (Country Home Library) 
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| Denmisons 
Easter 
Decorations 












Dennisond 


Crepe and Tissue Papers 


are the materials from which the 
articles herein illustrated are 
made. Such artistic and natu- 
ral results can be secured only 
with Dennison’s, f 


there is no art in Paper with 
other than Dennison’s. No 
other material possesses such 
decorative _ possibilities — no 
other Paper is so_ strong, 
so supple, so easily manipu- 
lated, and, withal, so exquisite 
and permanent in coloring. 








Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Dennioond 


Flower Materials 


Coinplete outfits containing 
everything essential for making 
Easter Lilies, Carnations, Roses, 
and almost every flower. With 
Dennison’s Paper any effect is 
obtainable. 





Dennisond 
Paper Novelties 


Articles of striking originality, 
Chicken Ice Cups, Flowers, 
Lamp and Candle Shades, 
Bonbon Boxes, Cotillion 
Favors, even Fancy Hats and 
Costumes — all made from the 
Dennison Papers. 


Dennisons 


Fast Color Napkins 


Dainty and refined. Colors 
guaranteed not to run. In 
designs suitable for any day 
or occasion. Dennison’s Fast 
Color Crepe Paper Napkins 
are standard the world over. 


The Sewmison 
Paper Art 


Created and maintained by 
Dennison experiment and 
demonstration. Art Depart- 
ments are maintained in all 
our stores,where can be found 
many helpful examples and 
capable expert advisers. 


Dennioon Manufacturing Sompan 


Makers and Maintainers 
of the Paper Art 


BOSTON 
26 Franklin St. 


NEW YORK 
15 John St. 

Uptown Store, Twenty-Seventh St. 
| bet. 5th Ave. and Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut St. 

CHICAGO 
25 Randolph St. 4 
LA New < 
Dennison Store] ’ 
8T. LOUIS 
413 N. 4th St. 
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By Sara Hadley 





























ACES for a trousseau never lose their 

charm, and appeal both to the bride 
who has only a small amount to spend 
upon such dainty accessories and to the 
one who can afford to buy them at will, 
soinall cases bridal laces are much sought 
after—for reasons of sentiment and fash- 
ion. The designs on this page have 
a practical value in their relation to 
present-day styles in stocks, jabots, 
collar-and-cuff sets, dress yokes, chemi- 
settes, medallions and conventional trim- 


mings. And if the bride intends to make 
by hand these simple but good laces the 
initial outlay is small—merely the cost of 





net, thread, and a traced pattern. 











































sy. {ESE designs in hand-made laces show 
some very effective patterns both in 
the real filet lace and in the machine- 
made filet net with the hand-run pattern. 
This latter plan of making filet lace is 
almost universally followed by home lace- 
makers, as the results attained are very 
beautiful if the maker is careful with the 
work and chooses a good pattern. 
_ The embroidery on filet net illustrated 
In Several designs here—namely, the yoke 
with the collar, the two stocks and the 
coat set—is one of this season’s novel- 
ties. The embroidery must be well padded 
rked with linen thread. 
! another variety in materials and 
Nis Shown in the fluffy piece of neck- 
lustrated on the right. It is made 
net of round mesh with edge and 
insertion Of Valenciennes lace. This isa 
ve ecoming finish for a plain waist. 


Inquiries regarding these new laces will 
ed by Miss Hadley if postage is inclosed 
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Shinner'’s 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 


Do you know why Skinner’s 
Satin can be guaranteed to wear 
two seasons? It is because it 
is made of what is known as 
“two thread organzine”’; that is, 
every silk thread is really two 
silk threads spun and twisted 
together just like a rope. This 
gives Skinner’s Satin that firm- 
ness, tensile strength and elegant 
lustre so much sought after by 
the well dressed woman. 


Prove it! Take a silk thread 
from any piece or sample of 
Skinner’s Satin and untwist it 
yourself; then compare it with 
other “guaranteed” satins. 


At all first class Dry Goods 
and Department Stores. Look 
for the name ‘‘SKINNER’S 
SATIN’’ woven in every inch 
of the selvage, and on all ready 
made garments insist upon 


this label: — 





The Satin Lining 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 














“A Story of Silks and Satins” 


If your dealer does not handle 
Skinner's Satin, write us for samples. 
We will also send you a handsome 
booklet, ‘‘A Story of Silks and 
Satins.” Address Dept. G, 107-109 
Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


New York Phila i iphia 
Chicago Boston 
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Playing by Ear and its Disadvantages 


Should persons who play only by ear be dis- 
couraged from playing? Mary W. 

Playing by ear is to be restrained when there 
is no corresponding effort to learn legitimate 
playing. Those who play by ear can, of course, 
play only what they have heard, and being thus 
entirely imitative they can never form a concep- 
tion of their own of any musical work. Besides, 
they never play correctly, and give only a sem- 
blance of the work they mean to reproduce—not 
the work itself. 


The Value of Clementi’s “Gradus” Today 


My first teacher laid great store by Clementi’s 
‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” and insisted upon 
taking every study in it, while my new teacher, 
with whom I recently started lessons, says that it 
is ‘outlived, superannuated.” Was my old or 
my new teacher right? EMILY. 


They were both right; one as a pedagogue, 
the other as a musician. As you do not mention 
the reason of your first teacher’s insistence I 
must assume that he employed the ‘‘Gradus” as 
exercises, pure and simple. It serves this pur- 
pose quite well, though even as studies for the 
applying of technical disciplines they are, on 
account of their dryness, ‘‘outlived,’’ as your 
new teacher correctly says. Modern writers 
have produced studies which combine with their 
technical usefulness greater musical value and 
attractiveness. 


Memorizing and Forgetting Quickly 


I memorize very easily, so that I can often 
play my pieces from memory before I have fully 
mastered their technical difficulties, as my 
teacher says. But I forget them just as quickly, 
so that in a few weeks I cannot remember 
enough of them to play them clear through. 
What would you advise to make my memory 
more retentive? E. W. W. 

There are two fundamental types of memory: 
one is very mobile—it acquires quickly and loses 
just as quickly; the other is more cumbrous in 
its action—it acquires slowly, but retains forever. 
A combination of the two is very rare, indeed; 
I never heard of such a case. A remedy against 
forgetting you will find in refreshing your mem- 
ory in regular periods, playing your memorized 
pieces over (carefully) every four or five days. 
Other remedies I know not and see no necessity 
for them. 


About Scale-Playing 


Would you kindly explain the correct position 

of the wrist, hands and fingers in playing scales? 
IeLsIE. 

These questions, as well as all the many others 
contained in your letter, you will find answered, 
more exhaustively than I could do here, in my 
book, published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company, in New York, under the title ‘‘ Piano- 
Playing.” Any book-dealer or music-dealer can 
obtain it for you. 


The Position of the Turn Over a Note 


The turn @&® stands sometimes directly over 
the note and sometimes farther to the right of it. 
Does this difference indicate different execu- 
tions, and, if so, how would the two turns have 
to be played? yal Bt 

The turn always begins with its uppermost 
note. When it stands directly over a note it 
takes the place of this note; when more to the 
right the note is struck first, and the turn, judi- 
ciously distributed over the time at its disposal, 
follows. 


The Student Who Cannot Play Fast Music 


I find great difficulty in playing anything that 
goes quick, though in a more moderate tempo I 
can play my pieces faultlessly. Every teacher I 
had promised to develop my speed, but they all 
failed. Can you give me a hint how to overcome 
my difficulty? LucIa. 


Quickness of action, of motion, even of reso- 
lution, cannot be acquired by training alone; it 
must partly be inborn. I assume that your piano- 
playing is one phase of a general slowness. There 
is but one remedy for that. You have relied upon 
your teachers to develop your speed—you should 
have relied upon your own will-power. Try to 
will it and to will it often; you will see the ability 
keep step with the exertions of your will. 


“Easier to Read Flats Than Sharps!” 


You would confer a favor upon a teacher by 
solving a problem for her that has puzzled her 
all her life: Why do all pupils prefer flats to 
sharps? I am not at all sure that I do not, in 
some degree, share this preference. Is it a fault 
of training, or has it any other cause? 

TEACHER, 

Your question is both original and well justi 
fied by frequent observation, for it is quite true 
that people prefer to read flats to sharps. But 
note it well that the aversion to sharps refers only 
to the reading, not to the play 
ing. If any one should find it 
harder to play in sharps, say, 
after knowing the notes well, it 
would be a purely subjective 
deception, due to a mental 
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Mr. Josef H 
arrears oon — 


Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Sonata 


My teacher calls the Sonata, opus 28, by 
Beethoven, the ‘‘ Pastoral” Sonata. I have not 
found anything ‘‘pastoral” in any of the move- 
ments. Is it because I do not understand it, or is 
the name a mere amateurishinvention? L. D. 

The name ‘‘ Pastoral Sonata” could, no doubt, 
be traced to an arbitrary invention, perhaps 
of some oversmart publisher endeavoring to 
heighten the attractiveness of the Sonata to the 
general public by the addition of a suggestive 
title. Yet it seems to fit the Sonata pretty well, 
because, really, its main characteristic is a rural 
sort of peaceful repose. Especially the first 
movement is of a tranquillity which, surely, does 
not suggest the life of a metropolis. But in the 
other movements, too, there are many episodes 
which by their naiveté and good-natured bois- 
terousness indicate the life of the village. 


There is Only One Minor Scale 


Which is the true minor scale, the melodic or 
the harmonic? My teacher insists upon the 
harmonic, but it sounds ugly to me. Will you 
please tell me something about it? G. D: 


There is but one minor scale; it is the one upon 
which the chords of its tonality are built; it is the 
one upon which your teacher wiscly insists, be 
cause the so-called melodic minor scale offers no 
new intervals to your fingers, and Lecause the 
term melodic minor scale is applied to that form 
of deviation from the real scale which is most fre 
quently used, but which is by no means the only 
deviation possible; nor is it the only one in use. 


The Real Meaning of Speed Terms 


What is the meaning of the words Adagio, 
Andante and Allegro? Are they just indications 
of speed? ILeRMIA. 

They serve as such; though our musical an- 
cestors probably selected these terms because of 
their indefiniteness, which leaves a certain mar- 
gin to our individuality. Literally, Adagio (ad 
agio) means ‘‘at leisure.’’ Andante means 
“‘soing,’ in contradistinction to ‘‘running,” 
going apace, also walking. Allegro (a contrac- 
tion of al leg-gie-ro) means ‘‘with lightness, 
cheerful.” Primarily these terms are, as you see, 
indications of mood; but they have come to be 
regarded as speed annotations. 


Biting the Finger-Nails Spoils the Touch 


Is biting the finger-nails injurious to the piano 
touch? ELIZABETH. 

Certainly; biting the nails or any other injury 
to the finger-tips and hand will spoil your touch. 
Extreme cleanliness and care in cutting the nails 
the proper length are necessary to keep your 
hands in condition for playing the piano. 


How to Play Passages Marked “ Rubato” 


I find an explanation of tempo rubato which 
says that the hand which plays the melody may 
move with all possible freedom, while the accom- 
panying hand must keep strict time. How can 
this be done? E. S. van D. 

The explanation you found, while not abso- 
lutely wrong, is very misleading, for it can find 
application only in a very few isolated cases; 
only inside of one short phrase and then hardly 
satisfactorily. Besides, the words you quote are 
not an explanation, but a mere assertion or, 
rather, allegation. Tempo rubato means a waver- 
ing, a vacillating of time values, and the question 
whether this is to extend over both hands or over 
only one must be decided by the player’s good 
taste; it also depends upon whether the occupa- 
tion of the two hands can be thought of as sepa- 
rate and musically independent. I assume that 
you are able to play each hand alone with perfect 
freedom, and I doubt not that you can, with 
some practice, retain this freedom of each hand 
when you unite them, but I can see only very 
few cases to which you could apply such skill, and 
still less do I see the advantage thereof. 


The Two Hands Playing Different Rhythms 


In Chopin’s Fantasy Impromptu how should 
the four notes of the right hand be played against 
the three of the left? Is an exact division 
possible ? PUZZLED. 

An exact division would lead to such fractions 
as the musician has no means of measuring and 
no terms for expressing. ‘There is but one way 
to play unequal rhythms simultaneously in both 
hands: study each hand separately until you can 
depend upon it, and put them together without 
thinking of either rhythm. Think of the points 
where the two hands have to meet, the ‘‘dead 
points” of the two motions, and rely on your 
automatism until, by frequent hearing, you have 
learned to listen to two rhythms at once. 


Choosing One’s Concert Program 


As I wish a repertoire for concert work will 
you help me by naming one composition from 
each of the great masters? And who is the 
greatest living piano teacher? Ui gel o Pie 

Your first question is unanswerable, because 
your personal taste and predilection enter too 
much into the selection of your concert repertoire. 
Besides, you will never exercise your individual- 
ity if some one else selects your pieces for you. 
Who the greatest piano teacher is no one can 
tell. The most widely known is, perhaps, 
Leschetizky. 


“Playing in Time” and “In Rhythm” 

What is the difference between playing ‘‘in 
time” and playing ‘tin rhythm”? ‘ 

Playing in rhythm refers to the inner life of a 
composition —toits musical pulsation. Playing in 
time means the prompt arrival upon those points 
of repose which are conditioned by the rhythm. 


No Such Thing as “Graduating” in Music 


Please tell me how long an ordinarily bright 
pupil should take piano lessons before being 
graduated. ERNESTINE. 

Graduating in the study of any of the fine arts 
is an American invention, one of the few I could 
never understand. What does it mean? None 
of the artists of ability that I know or have heard 
of has been ‘‘graduated” anywhere. I fear it 
is a mere formality, performed when a pupil has 
memorized the replies to a set of questions, with- 
out having any bearing upon his artistic ability. 
I would not bother about being ‘‘ graduated” in 
music. 


“Finger Staccato” and the Other Kinds 
What doe 


taccato alway 


“‘finger staccato” mean? Is not 
done with the fingers ? RE ce 

By no means! There is a well-defined arm 
staccato, a wrist staccato and a finger staccato. 
The latter is produced by a touch similar to the 
rapid repetition touch—that is, by not allowing 
the fingers to fall perpendicularly upon the keys, 
but rather let them make a motion as if you were 
wiping a spot off the keys with the fingertips, 
without the use of the arm, and rapidly pulling 
them toward the inner hand. The arm should 
take no part in it whatever. 


Learning to Count Time 

My technique is fairly good, but I cannot 
learn to count time. Why isthis? T.N.F. 

The inability to count time is nearly always 
traceable to a weakness of the musical will; per- 
haps, also, of the will on general lines. You 
should have been taught to count your time cor- 
rectly in your very first lessons. Since it seems 
not to have been done you will need the assist- 
ance of a good and insistent teacher while you 
practice. If he is strict with you his aid will not 
be necessary very long. It were best, however, if 
your own will-power took the place of such an 
assistant. 


Using the Pedal Where Not Marked 


In pieces where no pedal is marked should it 
be used? Does the letter p standing between the 
staffs mean to use the soft pedal? M. E. A. 

The pedal should always be used where good 
taste requires it. Where it is not marked 
the use of it is intrusted to the good taste of the 
player. The letter p indicates a soft touch, not 
the soft pedal. The latter is indicated by the 
term una corda. . 


Rubinstein or Liszt—Which the Greater? 


As between Liszt and Rubinstein, whom do 

you consider the greater? E. PETERS. 
Rubinstein I knew very well (I was his pupil), 
and have heard him play a great many times. 
Liszt, who died when I was sixteen years old, 
and had not appeared in public for some twenty 
years previously, I never met and never heard. 
Still, from the descriptions which many of my 
friends gave me of him, and from the study of 
his works, I have been able to form a fair idea of 
his playing and his personality. As a virtuoso I 
think Liszt stood above Rubinstein, for his play- 
ing must have possessed amazing, dazzling quali- 
ties. Rubinstein excelled by his sincerity, by his 
demoniacal, Heaven-storming power of great 
impassionedness, qualities which with Liszt had 
passed through the sieve of a superior education 
and—if you understand how I 





Asking Questions of Mr. Hofmann 


Mi*: HOFMANN is prepared to receive any further questions that Journal readers may 


"7 mean that term—gentlemanly 
elegance. He was, in the high- 
est meaning of the word, aman 
of the world; Rubinstein a 
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IVERS & Pona 
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PIANOS 


HIS charming new model, 
embodying the latest ideas 
and the last word in interior 
construction and case design- 
ing, reflects the prevailing tend- 
ency toward greater simplicity 
in ornamentation. Musically it 
approximates the ideal. In 
fifty years’ experience in build- 
| ing high-class pianos, we have 
never produced instruments so 
artistic musically or so perfect 
in their mechanical construction 
as our latest styles of Uprights, 
| Grands, and the popular Player 
| Pianos. _ If interested in a piano 
of any kind, write for our new 
catalogue and attraciive propost- 
tion to buyers. 


HOW TO BUY. 


If no dealer sells them in your 
vicinity, we will mail you list of 
prices and explain our unique plan 
ot supplying our pianos on Deferred 
Payments, sending a piano for trial 
in your home, even though you live 
in the most remote city or village 
in the United States. 


| Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 
te, 117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Enjoy Our Catalogue 


Send for it today—read it carefully— you 
will know why 


Bush & Lane Pianos 


are such favorites with musicians everywhere. 
_ The Crowned Sounding Board which posi- 
tively insures a lasting quality of tone is one 
feature that will interest you—the handsome 
patented designs will charm you. 

uM Prospective piano buyers cz 
We pect piano buyer cannot 
SO well do without it. Mailed free. 

Uy \S, 

fzs{ BUSH & LANE PIANO COMPANY 
RY Dept. B, Holland, Mich. 
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wish to ask of him. These facts, however, should be borne in mind: He has already 
answered quest fhe Journal, and answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. 
Mr. Hofmana has said all he can say on the questions of the number of hours to practice daily; he 
has given lists of con itions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions 
to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the playing of octaves; correct 
ng; the use of the metronome andclavier; the age at which to begin piano- 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos 
r pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer by mail. Any questions not already 


answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef 
Hofmann, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 






world-stormer, with a sover- 
eign disregard for convention- 
ality and for Mrs. Grundy. 
The principal difference lay in 
the characters of the two. As 
musicians, with regard to their 
natural endowments and 
ability, they were probably of 
the same gigantic caliber, such 
as we would seek in vain at | 
the present time. | 


associating of the note-picture 
with the respective sounds. 
My personal belief is that the 
aversion to the reading of 
sharps is caused by the com- 
arative complexity of the sign 
itself,and this leads me to think 
that the whole matter belongs 
rather to ophthalmology than 
to either acoustics or music. 


/ 


y, It’s worth insisting on 
i It’s the strongest ,— smooth 
est. Guarantees full measure. 





as to the best method If your dealer cannot supply you, 


SPECIA send his name and we will mai! 
OFFER you a full spool each of Black 


and White, free, direct from the 
manufacturers. 


BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO. i 
Pawtucket Rhode Island 


fingering or peda 


playing. 
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Why She Shouid be Careful in Her Decision to Study Abroad 
By Nellie Melba 


















































Madame Melba Singing in Her Native City, Melbourne, Australia 


BPA WISH to join my voice to those who have already 
We YS endeavored to remedy an evil the extent of which is little 
Y/ % known outside the circle of the victims themselves. 

Where an American student of music has adequate 
financial means and a reasonable quota of common- 
sense I would strongly recommend a period of foreign 
study, for, whether the natural musical endowment 
of such a student be small or great, nothing but benefit can result from 
the experience. The girl of circumscribed talents will soon be made to 
realize the limitations of her qualifications, and while this advent of 
truth may be claimed to have a salutary effect on the mediocrity, it 
also invariably awakens the gifted girl to that broader understanding 
vhich is the basis of genuine art. 





But in America it has become too much the unfortunate custom to 
end to Italy, France or Germany any girl who exhibits the slightest 
legree of musical precocity. In the majority of cases the girl is sent out 
on a mission of research and conquest through the ignorant enthusiasm 
and prejudice of relatives and friends who have no means of knowing 
the moral and physical humiliation and suffering to which their incom- 
petent advice helps to consign those who are its dupes. 

America has contributed a creditable contingent to the ranks of 
famous artists, and may be expected to continue that contribution 
consistently—even improve on it. Yet it is incidental to these suc- 
cesses that there exists a multitude of failures. In the contemplation 
of those who have reaped a lavish measure of success, the lamentably 
and incomparably greater number who sink to obscurity—or worse 
are allowed to pass unnoticed. Only those who have succeeded are 
considered, and emulation of the elect supplies a never-ending and ill- 
conditioned procession of novices in pursuit of ready honors. If there 
exists a royal road to triumph it is found almost as rarely as the 
blossoms of the century plant—too seldom to be of any use as a 
practical help to the vast majority, most of whom make their search 
blindfold. 


[he Average American Girl Student Arrives in Furope without the 
measure of talent and the supply of money indispensable to a European 
career (for even those especially gifted require financial means to tide 
them comfortably over the necessary term of study and waiting), and 
in numerous cases the unfortunate aspirant sinks to a deplorable 
condition of poverty and despair. In the different large foreign cities 
I have known and still know numerous instances where young 
Americans have arrived full of ardent hopes, fostered by the foolish 
laudation of careless or ignorant friends, but who, in a condition of 
penury, are ready to accept relief from any kindly-disposed source. 
\ very brief interval too often separates the heyday of their joyous 
anticipation from the gloom of their shattered dreams. 

The lot of these unsuccessful students is peculiarly hard, as they 
have generally cut themselves adrift from home and friends and old 
associations, and journeyed great distances, to find the unavoidable 
goal of failure through the routine of misery and privation. The 
students who are not fortunate very naturally try to hide all evidence 
of their failure, especially in the land of their birth, and in this way 
hundreds of other aspirants are led to stumble on, under the old illusion 
as to easy laurels. 

Little more than a year ago, Mr. James E. Dunning, the United 
States Consul at Milan, through the Department of Commerce and 
La or at Washington, brought before the American people the calam- 
t ondition of numbers of young Americans who had traveled to 


Ita quest of musical fame. In his moderate and well-considered 
re Mr. Dunning dwelt on the hardships to which these young 

are constantly reduced through the inherent difficulties of their 

is undertaking—difficulties intensified a thousandfold by the 
51 spread for them by the designing hangers-on of the profession. 
\\ true of Milan is true in a somewhat similar degree of Paris, 
B 1, London, Vienna and the other great cities, where private and 
( ources are constantly being appealed to for the assistance of 
t vankrupt students. 

‘he Germ of the Trouble is the Overconfidence of the aspirant who 
re ; to be advised, and declines to profit by the wretched experience 
re ‘rs who have tried and failed. Each novice, in the thraldom of 
| rience, believes that her case will be the exception to the quoted 
r d to those who point out that passable proficiency in amateur 
© nay not be capable of the expansion necessary to professional 

€ss an impatient ear is turned by the ambitious though inept 
_ -arried away by the outward glamour of a successful artist’s life 
8 € students set at naught the counsel of those who would guide 


» attribute the sobe: views of their advisers to overanxiety, and 


( pPyright, 1908. bs 


N. Melba. 


invariably suggest that it is such interference that has wrecked the 
career of many an embryonic genius. Of the many called, they may 
be of the few chosen—this is their argument; and so they rush on, 
learning too late the supreme difficulties, if not the hopelessness, of 
their quest. 

Various other causes contribute to this state of affairs, among them 
the exaggerated importance which many people besides the performer 
attach to the satisfactory rendering of a little drawing-room music, 
the facility with which accounts of these and other petty little efforts 
are circulated as successes in some newspapers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the general but decreasing unwillingness of the American 
public—as represented by their resident managers—to accept musi 
cians of purely local renown in the most important music rdles. These 
three causes are in the main responsible for the numbers of disheartened 
dependents who, year after year, make a most undesirable addition 
to the American colonies in the chief centers of Europe. 


The Girl Whose Accomplishments Expand to their utmost attract- 
iveness under the genial influence of the home circle is too often the 
one who is least fitted for the struggles, the labors, the sacrifices of a 
professional career, especially when entered on in aforeign land. The 
very qualities which are her strength in the world of her sympatheti« 
friends become her weakness in the too often blighting sphere of cold, 
or designing, or indifferent strangers. It is not easy to imagine a 
sadder lot than that of the young musical aspirants whose once-ardent 
hopes are wrecked in an alien land. All their efforts have been directed 
toward an illusion, and the training on which they have spent their 
available time and money, instead of being a help is an actual hindrance 
to their advance in any of the rougher walks of life. In this way 
valuable human energy is wasted, and individuals and families who 
might have been made happy through its proper direction are reduced 
to humiliating, even degrading, conditions of dependence The 
parents and friends of any average amateur of music should weigh well 
their words before encouraging any such performer to enter 
professional life, either at home or abroad. 


into a 
The satisfactory render 
ing of a solo at a family party or local concert is not sufficient indica- 
tion of qualifications for a career where brains, courage, tact, industry, 
resolution and physical vigor are at least as essential to success as a 
beautiful voice or exceptional technique. 

Nor must it be overlooked by indulgent parents that press opinions 
on students’ efforts at concerts got up for experimental purposes are 
almost a'ways, and of necessity, misleading. The young singers or 
players 1 iturally select the two or three numbers in which they are 
calculated to appear to most advantage; no performer likely to clash 
with them in any way is given a place on the program; the hall is 
packed with interested friends whose enthusiasm creates a false atmos- 
phere, which not unreasonably leads the less experienced critic 
is generally selected for minor events—into writing a notice somewhat 
more encouraging than his calmer judgment would indorse. The 
arranged absence of any superior talent, the ardent applause of preju- 
diced friends, and the kindly opinion of a critic ready to make the best 
of what to him is an unimportant occasion, are the points incidental 
to these entertainments that count toward the summary of their 
One of these concerts is often allowed to dictate the decision 
as to a career, yet they are almost always but well 
forcing a selection which should never be made 


whe ) 


success. 


meant eliorts at 


As for the American Apathy toward the native-born mu 
whose gifts have not been sponsored by the European public, it reveals 


| ! 
a condition which has a parallel at least in all English-speaking cor 


munities. I suppose few would dispute that the greatest of Ameri 
artists are those who have won recognition in foreign lands, and 
that way the preference for such, however much to be regretted, i 
be said to be based on the selection epitomized in “the survival of the 
fittest.”” In the days to come, however, when music as an inspiration 
and recreation of the people will have an older pedigree in America, 
the music-loving American public will probably be more ready to abide 
by their own verdict in the creation of their favorites, and, perhaps, 
show some of that ardent preference for the artists of their own ra 


which is manifested by the peoples of Italy, France and Germany 

The higher the standard of the American music i 
the greater the efficiency of the professors engaged therein, the sooner 
will the element of unreason be minimized in the American preference 
for music artists of foreign reputation 


institutions, and 


Next Month Madame Melbs 


will contribute what we believe is the most n 
Home Journal. It is entitled ‘* What Good $ 
fully goes over her own Voice: tells how . tivated and e 
by which she sustained it. This is an article, in f the 

that is likely to stand as one of the best and most practi 
ture of the voice. 


table of her tri f articles for The Ladies’ 
ng Really Means,’’ and in it she care 
iriched it: the methods 








» exact science of singing 
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BEDELL 
Advertising Offer Special To You 


We want tosecure 100,000 new customers and 
this special sale of a costume, skirt and waist 
greatly under regular prices is adopted as the 
best means to that end. We are absolutely 
sure of pleasing and holding every patron 
secured through these wonderful bargains. 


Special Offer No.1 
$20. Messaline $] _ 


Satin Gown 


Princess Empire Design 
(Exactly like picture) 
Exquisite new Empire 
costume for receptions 
calling and all formal 
occasions. New one- 
piece model of long 
clinging lines, Trans- 
parent yoke and collar, 
front and back, otf 
dainty tucked Brussels 
net with deep piping 
of self material, out- 
lined with 


Dainty Venise Lace 


in Van Dyke pattern. Full 
blouse with half inch tucks 
to bust. Front elaborately 
ornamented with crewel and 


Handwrought Silk 
Embroidery. 


Fancy tucked full length 
sleeve, Novelty tucked back. 


Crushed Empire Belt 


showing the new high 
waist line in back, with 
graceful sash ends. ‘The 
slender graceful lines of 

the Empire period ac- 

centuated in every de- 
tail of this beautiful 
costume. Black, navy, 
Gobelin blue, reseda, 
rose, smoke, chain- 
pagneand amethyst. 


son 
Z Customary $ 1 
C ‘ $20. Costume 
Special Mail 
Order Price 




































New Hipless Lines 


in accordance with the 
latest 1909 Spring de- 
sign Long stylish 
panel front, ornate 
with self-covered but 
tons. ‘Three tailored 


Offer No. 2 


$8. Panama $ A .98 | 
Skirt 4 


Man-Tailored folds with smart 
tab ends and but- 
Regular $8. Value tons Pretty and 


Exactly like picture) 


kinds of wear 
The new Spring Black, blue an 
model approved by brown. A pos 
Fashion devotees, 
beautiful skirt 
lustre 
panama. ( 
ting with n 
flare 

















HOW TO ORDER : —Bedell prepays express charges on all orders 
amounting to $1 or eover nfull ame tis sen the rder 
Any article sent C. O. D., provided a deposit of one rd of t 
price sent with the rcle Customer pays express charges 


Sonal l = 
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Blouse 


Lacey Model 
rhe daintiest 
prett Wa t 
of the i mn 
made of k fi 
vhite). Yokes 
\ lace inse 
tion and point 
lace braid. St. 
Gall Medallions 
bordered witl 
Val. lace Ful 
blouse, prettily 


lace trimmed 
New long sleeve 





with Val. lace 
c ter t k 
heals) = 15 / z back 
ex? 


Bedell Saves You Money 


‘ Write 
today for 


BEDELL 
Style 
Book 


FREE 
Postpaid 
This Book 


of Fashion 
Illustrates 
the 


Latest Modes for Lowest Prices 
Everyt : al the 


t \ 





Judge for Yourself “ 
from Cover to Cover 





OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE: 


REMEMBER wey joke sheoluicly NO, RISE 
you desire: any Bedell garment that does nol 


you fully, reiurn promptly and we will 1 


fr n wh 





satisfy 
fund the mone 7] 


We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street, New York City 
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UST one more waist was needed to 

complete Marion’s trousseau. 

What should it be? Something 
wise or foolish—that is to say, frilly ? 
Should it be white or colored, silk or 
linen? No wonder she was puzzled to 
decide! But Annabel came to the 
rescue and carried the day with her 
usual practical suggestions. And this 
time she spoke from experience—in the 
joy of owning one of those most useful 
white crépe waists, the kind that you 
can wash with just some plain soap 
and water, and when nearly dry to pat 
and press with your hands. They do 
not need ironing—in fact, the material 
looks better not ironed, but simply 
pulled into shape. So, in view of this 
suggestion, I’ve had one of these 
waist patterns, with some dainty em- 
broidery on it, designed according to 
the style of an up-to-date semi-dress 
waist—as shown in the illustration. 
White crocheted buttons seem to give 
the prettiest kind of finishing touch, and 
I am sure that any little bride will be 
sorry if she does not provide herself with 
just such an extra waist; the material 
is soft and becoming, and Cluny lace is 
ever so pretty as a trimming if one does not care for the embroidery. 
Don’t use Valenciennes, please ; it is not heavy enough. You can buy 
this crépe by the yard, at various prices, ranging from fifteen cents a 
yard upward, or you can get the waist patterns stamped ready for 
embroidering for one dollar and twenty-five cents. Embroidered 
waist patterns, in a very lovely quality of crépe, cost from nine dol- 
lars upward. _—— 

Speaking of crépe brings to mind a most charming idea from a 
Canadian girl who was planning her trousseau, and who loved soft, 
clinging materials. So in her various shopping tours she watched for 
bargains in crépe de chine—in white and cream—and she succeeded, 


too, in getting some fine remnants long enough for chemises and negli- 
gees. These she trimmed daintily with lace and ribbon, and she says 
the girls were all simply delighted with them, and she had just what 
and the 


she wanted. I should think they would, indeed, be lovely 
daintiest things imaginable for a bride. Then, too, most 

of us, even if we’re not brides, love to have a few 
especially dainty belongings for over-night visits, 
and to avoid heavy baggage these must be light in 
weight and easy to pack. 


HIS idea of packing up seems to mar the 

pleasure of a trip, sometimes, doesn’t it, girls? 
It often does for me. And so, some time ago, 
when one of our Pennsylvania girls came to see 
me with some very useful leather articles I asked 
her if she could possibly make up a bag that 
would be light in weight, roomy enough for 
over-night comforts, convenient to carry on 
one’s arm, and good-looking besides. She 
assured me with a smile that she could—and 
she did—and our charming little bride in the 
center of the page is ready to start away, as 
you see, with one of the best-looking bags in 
the world, and everything in it that she wants 
for her visit. The materials required for making 
the bag, which is almost circular in shape, are 
two-and-a-half-ounce cowhide, eleven inches by 
thirteen, and a piece of ooze sheep, fifteen inches 
by twenty-eight. 

The cowhide forms the bottom part of the bag, 
and is the leather that is to be modeled. . 

To put the bag together find the center of the sheep- sa 
skin by folding on diameters, and place the cowhide upon 
it so the two centers coincide and the edges are true. Baste 
the two pieces together to keep in place, and stitch on an ordinary sewing- 
machine, using a medium long stitch. Sew with coarse sewing-silk 
or buttonhole twist. 

The rest of the bag can be made as an ordinary sewing-bag by 
sewing up the sides in a plain seam. A hem may be turned in at the 
top or not, as desired. Cut holes an inch and a half from the top and 
an inch apart, through which drawing-strings are to be run. 

And then she showed me some perfectly dear little novelties in the 
way of cardcases, pocketbooks and workbasket fittings, and I 
thought what a lovely thing it would be to own a set of these tooled 
leather things, all done in the same pattern. Now, don’t you agree 
with me that a bride would be delighted with a set of, say, six or eight 
pieces, in either ooze sheep or suede leather? And each one might 
be decorated with her monogram or in some conventional design, 
whichever you think she would like the 
better. And this would be such an in- 
expensive gift, too, and so useful. 


HAT inspired the third illustration 

on our page was a “shower” of — 
things almost by the dozen. Just 
imagine it, girls! No wonder a girl 
would be proud of her wardrobe fitted 
up in this style. Well, the friends of 
this bride-to-be decided to do the thing 
up brown, so they bought pink-rose cre- 
tonne, in the bride’s favorite shades, 
enough for everything. There were tray- 
covers for trunks, and handy bags, drawer 
sachets, skirt-bags and waist-covers 


Lial- 


boxes, cushions, coat-hangers and a 
couple of belts, a garden hat, several 
fancy aprons, a pair of curtains anda 


couch-cover. Some of these art 


tic i€S wert 
gorgeously trimmed with pi: 


ribbons, 


and the whole display Jo ike a June 
rose garden in full bloom; and the bride 
was delighted beyond words. And how 
much more attractive these things were 
than if one girl had made a blue bag 


another a pink, a third a green 
which is a way some girls have— making 
the thing they like best, regardless of the 
taste of the person who is to use it. 
Completeness is a quality much to be 
admired and desired. 


»on; 





One of Those Useful Crépe Waists 








A Bag for Little Visits 





So Proud of Her Cretonne “ Shower” Things 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1909 
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The Suskana Silk 


Book brings to 
you in your home 
the whole range 


of New Fabrics 


and Fashions. 


“THEN there are some little economies 
that are not to be sneezed at, which 
our bride-to-be may bring into play. 
For instance, the top of a white skirt 
which is hopelessly worn out around 
the bottom can be laundered and used 
for adjustable silk ruffles matching 
several new suits. Cut away the old 
worn part, finish with a hem and 
beading, or with buttons and button- 
holes, by which to attach the new ruf- 
fling. And a bride who was the owner 
of a lovely white shawl (it was unbe- 
coming in shape) made it into a very 
becoming negligee, with white satin 
ribbon trimmings. Asshe could neither 
crochet nor knit, this metamorphosis 
is to be approved, even if the shawl 
happened to be the gift from a friend. 

And party slippers—the old ones— 
need not be discarded altogether. 
When white or colored kid slippers 
show wear on the toes take a piece 
of satin or silk, of the same shade, 
embroider or bead a design on the toe; 
shape to fit the slipper back to the 
instep, and fasten on with soutache 
braid—a very simple and beautiful way 
of matching one’s new gowns. 

By summertime you will most likely wear either a straw hat or a 
Panama—and the Virginia girl who suggests having hatbands or 
scarfs, collars, ties and belts, embroidered to match her morning gown 
has a pretty good idea of style. And this is another way to use up odd 
pieces of white linen, with those little touches of color to correspond 
with your new linen or gingham dresses. And be sure not to forget 
the ‘one good black straw hat” which is a positive necessity for every 
bride. It will fit in on some occasion when noth‘ng else suits, and its 
possibilities for making over are almost endless. 





T IS a real bit of economy, so Emma says, to buy an underskirt 
several inches too long. Shorten it to the right length by taking a tuck 
on the wrong side of the skirt, just above the flounce. Then, as the 
skirt wears out around the bottom, cut off the ragged edge, stitch it 
neatly and let the skirt down to the right length again. 
Then there’s the skirt for outing wear, suggested by a 
California girl, which a bride will need if she is planning 
for a wedding trip to the mountains, or where !she 
expects to take long, delightful tramps with her 
best beloved. And such a skirt will be fine for 
summer outing trips, too. If you can, use an old 
cloth skirt, and half-way between the knees and 
\ ankles cut off the lower part. Face the edge of 
; this and work buttonholes about three inches 
apart all around. Run a band of braid one 
\\ inch wide around the bottom. ‘Then face the 
upper portion of the skirt and trim it with a 
row of braid, and sew buttons on the under 
side for the flounce, which can be easily 
adjusted in this way for mountain-climbing 
or ordinary wear. 
Now I almost forgot to tell you about an 
idea for bridesmaids’ baskets. They are too 
pretty for anything, and after the wedding they 
can be used for fancy-work. The one I saw 
was made of a pale blue straw flat, embroidered 
in pink roses and green ribbon. This was 
worked in ribbon embroidery. Long strings of 
blue ribbon, two on each side, formed a handle; 
and pink roses with long stems for the brides- 
maids were laid lengthwise in the artistic basket. 
After the wedding a band of pale-blue silk six inches 
wide may be gathered around the edge of the flat and 
finished with a casing and blue ribbon strings, and you will 
have such a dainty and useful souvenir of the wedding. 
If it happen that you cannot get these flats in your local shops buy 
straw trimming by the yard and sew it together in the same shape. 








Have you a copy of the 
Suskana Silk Book? If not, 
send for one to-day. You 
need it. 


OME gifts that a bride will appreciate are half a dozen belts 
of linen, cloth, silk or ribbon, in various styles, with an adjustable 
buckle. 

A ten-yard roll of cheesecloth for the linen-closet will fill many a 
future need of the house. ; 

A pair of rubber gloves and an oilcloth apron to wear when 
laundering dainty laces and neckties. 

Dainty aprons with cuff sets to match. 

Any number of rag-woven rugs for the bathroom. 

A “shower” of things made from handkerchiefs instead of the 
regulation handkerchief itself. 

Blue garters and a pair of white silk 

: stockings embroidered in blue. 

Toyirons for ironing jabots and ruffling. 

The making over of old family jewelry 
into good designs of present-day styles, 
or a couple of down quilts (made from an 
old feather-bed of grandmother’s time). 


It brings to you, in min- 
lature, the silk counter of 
the city store. It contains 
samples and descriptions of 
fifteen different weaves of silks. 


Dress Silks, including 
Liberties, Rough Silks, 
Peau de Cygnes and Pop- 
lins; also Foundation 
Silks and the Suskana 
guaranteed Lining Satins. 


It not only tells what these silks 
are but how they may be used. 
In its pages you will find sug- 
gestions which will be of great 
value to you in the preparation 
of your Spring and Summer ward- 
robes. Practical designs from 
the newest Paris fashions, for suits, 
morning and afternoon gowns, 
evening dresses, light wraps and 
kimonos, are shown. 

The Suskana Silk Book is the 
most complete, the most satis- 
factory and attractive book of 
its kind ever published. Send 
for it to-day. It will cost you 
only the moment spent in writing. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills 
16 West 18th St. NewYork City 


| hens all this I am sorry for one thing, 
and that is that I cannot really see 
all the trousseaus and accessories of our 
brides-to-be; but I shall feel lots better 
if I may hear about them, so I hope their 
letters will come pouring in to cheer me 
up, and to give the other girls through 
our page some of these special ideas, too. 
For there’s a go about trousseaus and 
weddings that never happens at any other 
time, and we don’t want to miss any- 
thing new. Affectionately, 
DOLLY. 


P.S. A very sweet thing for a bride to 
do is to make for her bridesmaids or best 
girl friends some ties and jabots, collar- 
ettes or yokes, from the odd pieces of silk 
and lace which are sure to be left over 
from her wedding clothes. 





‘*Then be not coy, but use your time 
And, while ye may, go marry; 
For, having Jost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry.” 
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By Sara B. Hill 


REQUENTLY the decorations for the refreshment-table at a wedding must, of necessity, be prepared at home —and easily- 

made place-cards, souvenirs and cake-boxes will be merry work for the family. For the designs illustrated on this page such 
materials as kid-finished cardboard and plain cards will be needed for the boxes and guest-cards, water-colors and gold paints 
for decorating, and white satin ribbon, tulle and flowers for the trimmings; all of which are so happily appropriate for wedding 
festivities. While it may not be feasible to carry out all of these designs exactly, personal ingenuity will enable one to 
adapt the suggestions to the needs of each special occasion. 








HE miniature place-card provides the guests 

with one of the most personal souvenirs of 
a wedding. The frame, to contain tiny pictures 
of the bride and bridegroom, is done in gold. 


A PLAIN, oblong card with a garland of little 
gilt bells strung on white satin ribbon. The 
bells are real and the ribbon is tied through holes 
punched in the corners of the card. 





OR a bridesmaids’ luncheon this idea of a 

little water-color frame decorated with pink 
roses, and with a picture of the bride pasted in, 
is very attractive. 





HIS design for a wedding-cake box is simple 
and easy to copy. Strips of lace paper face 
the edges inside, and a sheet of oiled paper is, 
of course, always used to wrap around the cake. 





ESIGN fora menu-card. This card is double 

and the menu is lettered inside. The cover 
is decorated with the initials of the bride and 
bridegroom, a wedding cake and garlands. 











EART-SHAPED  place-cards painted with : 
lilies-of-the-valley, such as the one shown 4 saa ll 


in this illustration, are appropriate either for a 


<> 


luncheon or for a bridal supper. 
N APPROPRIATE favor fora lady is a square, 
plain card with a miniature bride’s bouquet 
tied on the upper left-hand corner. The bouquet 


is made of artificial orange- blossoms. 





FAVOR for a man. On the end of a long, 
narrow place-card is tied a little white satin 





bag filled with rice and a few sprays of lilies-of- 


| the-valley, like the bridegroom's boutonniere. 





WEDDING f 


slipper with a tulle rosette. The satin—from 


or in the shape of a white satin 


the bride’s gown, perhaps—is pasted on car 


board, then cut out and shaded with water-colors. 








F‘ JR a June wedding fresh rose-petals could be 
used to throw at the departing bride instead 





of rice or confetti. The pink and white petals 
a 


Should be tied up in squares of tulle. 


A! AVOR for a man at the bride’s table is a toy sinst A dain ivarstac 
uitcase filled with confetti. The name 

nt on the side, and lilies are tied 

| 


jone in white p 


to the handle with white ribbon, 





JUNE bride giving a daisy luncheon could make daisy petals on a 

circle of paper and stick them on a paper ramekin, 

This tiny basket for salted nuts is made of a paper-lace doily folded 
and pasted into shape. A strip of stiff paper forms the handle. 


HESE are home-made boxes for wedding cake, made of smooth or 
kid-finished Bristol-board. The last initials of the bride and bride- 
groom are used for decoration, which may have a bow or a garland or 
just a line around them. 








The Social | 
Importance of | 
Stationery 





TATIONERY as used 
for letters, ‘invitations 
and cards defines the 
social intelligence 
of the user. 

Stationery to be in perfectly 
good taste should be something 
more than smart — something 
more than ephemeral. 

Paper that obtains the lasting 
appreciation of the most dis- 
criminating people must be of 
good quality, must suggest 
honest and conscientious work- 
manship, must be attractive to 
the eye and must be made in 
the finish which at that time 
happens to be correct. 


eS Se RS ea 


Bons" 


meter tie de et 


No other paper so ideally 


fulfills all of these exacting con- i 

ditions as Crane’s Linen Lawn. 

This is undoubtedly due to the 

fact that the Crane Paper Mills ' 
have made good paper so long 
that they have learned not only 
what to do, but what not to do. : 





























Invitations 
and Cards 


Paha AY A TD 





T IS just as true of the f 
material used in wedding 
and other invitations and 
in visiting cards that 

good workmanship is impor- 





tant. You cannot have a 


finished product without good 


workmanship. ‘There is only 











one right way to make the best, 
and that one right way is fol- i 
lowed in Crane’s Wedding 
Papers and in Crane’s Calling ' 
Cards. { 
Highland Linen | 
q 
HERE is a paper : 
which, by a happy 
combination of effort, 
offers a beautiful fab- 
ric finish with an un- 
usually dur ! easv-writl 
su face, CO I more oO 
desira qua sin W 
Na are i pel j 
at such a ] \ [ha 
paper is Highland Linen, perhaps 
the most widely used fabric finished 


paper that was ever produced. 

All of the Crane Papers and 
Highland Linen can be had at 
stores where good stationery 1s soid. 
Nite ees, a Bees ee. eee 
INO reputable dealer w offer you 
| anything else as a substitute. 


| EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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DRAWN BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


I WERE married in the autumn. There was hardly 

a day of the preceding year that did not leave a 
pleasant and distinct memory, so filled was it with 
the friends and the jolly good times that fall to the 
~ lot of the happy American girl. Until Junz I was 
eS _a& in college, rooming in a house where were seven 
eS other girls, and we were all great friends. During 
the summer I was traveling, meeting many congenial people, and 
going home for three short, busy weeks before my quiet wedding. 





Immediately After the Wedding Ceremony my husband and I 
went to our future home. It was in a large city, a hundred miles 
away from my parents, which held not an acquaintance of my own 
and only a few of my husband’s. Under such circumstances we had 
to make new friends unaided. 

My case, I have found, was not unlike that of a great many young 
women who drop out of a busy single life to be married. Our house 
was new; everything in it was new; beyond getting meals I had almost 
nothing to do to occupy my time and attention. I spent the greater 
part of each day behind my parlor curtains, watching the few of my 
neighbors who stepped beyond their thresholds, wishing and hoping 
that some one of them would find it in her heart to ‘drop in.” 

I waited a long time before even a neighbor called. Busy with their 
housework, their sewing, their church and social duties, a month or 
more rolled by before they realized how long a time the bride over the 
way had lived in her new home. Those were the most lonesome 
weeks I ever spent. How I longed for the girls whose companionship, 
while I had it, I had not half appreciated! How I wished that some of 
the young unmarried women of the neighborhood would give me an 
opportunity to become acquainted with them! To them I was a 
woman who lived on a plane different from the one I had occupied the 
minute before the ceremony that made me the wife of the best man in 
the world: I was no longer a girl, in their sight; and they evidently 
thought that I had put aside all desire for the companionship of young 
women of my own age. 


At Last I Had a Bright Idea: I would join the little church around 
the corner; then the members would surely call. That would open the 
way toa circle of acquaintances, I reasoned. It was not a large church, 
just a cozy, small one, where I thought I would count for an individual 
at least. From our first coming to the city my husband and I had 
attended its services, and we felt quite at home there. When I 
broached the subject of joining he suggested that it would be better to 
wait until we were acquainted. I argued that by joining we would 
become acquainted far sooner, and he admitted that probably I was 
right. We sent for our letters immediately and arranged to join at the 
next Communion, two weeks away. 

So we were received into the church one quiet Sabbath morning. I 
went home happy. Now the members would surely come to see me 
and I would have my hunger for human companionship satisfied. | 
waited confidently, day after day, finding one excuse after another as 
the reason for their non-appearance. But I was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Week after week went by, and, with the exception of our 
pastor, none of the members so eagerly awaited passed our threshold. 
One day, when the good man made his second call, he happened to ask 
a question that brought out the true state of affairs, and he seemed quite 
astonished. Why, had not Mrs.C beenin? And Mrs. N—had I not vet 
met Mrs. N:? Both of these ladies, with half a dozen more, had had my 
name on their calling lists for weeks. It was strange—very strange! 

It is well to state right now, perhaps, a fact that came to my knowl- 
edge months afterward. I was not considered an “objectionable 
person.” Indeed, I think I can say, without appearing conceited, that 
I have frequently been told that I had made a favorable impression. 
Women whom I now count my greatest friends and most pleasant 
acquaintances say that, with them, it was simply a matter of procrasti- 
nation, mixed with a little of the dread of a “ first call’? —such a common 
experience of nearly every woman. 


Three Months Went By. One neighbor and two members of our 
church had entered our house. Their visits made three red-letter days. 
How glad I was that they had not all come at once! I returned those 
calls just as soon as I could do so without giving the appearance of 
being unduly eager. With quite a number of the church women I had 
by that time a speaking acquaintance. I frequently saw them on the 
streets or leisurely shopping; their names I read in the society and 
club news; but beyond the occasional and seemingly meaningless 
remark, “I must get around and see you!” they paid not the least 
attention to the homesick new member. 

Gradually I began to criticise them—became very critical indeed. 
These women were inconsistent. After I had discovered this it was 
amazing how many other flagrant faults clamored for recognition. 

3efore very long I was soured—positively 














see the evil of my way, some six months later, I did that very thing, 
and the good man thanked me for it. He had not realized that he was 
not ministering to the needs of his congregation. I feel confident that 
our talk that day was the means of helping many others besides myself, 
for we have had many more helpful sermons since. 


Deep Down in Our Hearts We All Know that happiness in any 
relation depends entirely upon ourselves. It is the natural effect of a 
well-ordered, philosophical mind and a good disposition coming into 
contact with outside circumstances, no matter what those circum- 
stances may be. To such an extent can some people adapt them- 
selves to circumstances that they can be happy anywhere and under 
any conditions. 

One happy day, like a burst of sunshine, this thought flooded my 
heart. Of course, I had often heard this old truth expressed, but never 
before had I felt it way down in my soul with the force that, from that 
day forward, made it a real part of my life and myself. As if a veil had 
been drawn aside I saw myself as I thought God had been seeing me. 
Those other women were not so much to blame as I was; the solution 
of the whole problem lay with me, and I was determined to work my 
way out of this position of uncomfortable loneliness. 

What I must do to accomplish my purpose was revealed after very 
littlethought. If it had been hard for me not to be called upon might 
it not be that there were others who were going through just the same 
experience? J decided that I would go to our pastor for a list of the 
names and addresses of those who had joined our church at the last 
two Communions. It was as much my duty to call upon them as it 
was that of the member of longest standing in the church, and in the 
performance of this duty I would be satisfying my craving for human 
companionship. 

Our pastor was only too glad to help me out. After each name he 
gave me he made note of something of interest to that person: Mr. 
and Mrs. S had just come to the city from Chicago; Miss A was ina 
class at the Studio, and was very enthusiastic over the outlook for 
young artists; Miss E was a teacher—and so on. 


When the Time Came it was a Little Difficult to Start Out, but I 
forced myself to it. I decided to start with Mrs. S, because I had once 
lived in Chicago, and I knew that it would not be hard for me to talk 
with her about the many points of interest in that great city. When I 
reached her door my heart failed me, and it was about all that I could 
do to keep from passing on, so unused to calling had I become. The 
only thing that enabled me to ascend her steps was the hopeful thought 
that perhaps she was not at home! When J heard her approaching I 
wished that I could turn and run; I vowed that if ever I got out of 
that scrape I would never get into another such! The door was 
opened by a very pleasant-faced little woman. With a wildly-beating 
heart I introduced myself and entered her home. 

Well, I had a most delightful visit—I stayed too long to designate 
itasacall. She had been just as lonely as I, and was so glad to see me. 
We found that we had many interests in common. It was a very happy 
girl that ran down her steps about two hours later, and, when she 
turned the corner, slipped a paper up against a brick wall and drew a 
long line through a name written on it. 

I made it a business to call on those fifteen people my pastor had 
told me about. It took almost a month to do it, but before the first 
week was over I found myself a very different woman. My thoughts 
were no longer centered on myself and the delinquencies of others. I 
was kept busy thinking of the many pleasant people I had met so 
recently, of their problems and their work, of our common friends and 
interests. Before very long that cowardly dread of the “first call’? was 
almost eliminated, so much greater was the pleasant wonder as to 
what direction the conversation might take, and what common friends 
and interests might be discovered. 


Next I Turned My Attention to the Meetings of the women’s 
societies of the church. On the invitation of one of the women who 
had first called upon me I went to the next meeting of the Missionary 
Society. ‘There | met many of the older members of the church; and 
the meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society, which met the following week, 
afforded me a similar opportunity. I made a great effort to remember 
the faces of the strangers to whom I was introduced, so that I might 
call them by name when I should meet them again. 

It was a very short time after this that I was asked to prepare a paper 
for the Missionary Society, to take the place of some one who was out 
of town. I wastempted to refuse, because the subject was one of which 
I knew absolutely nothing. Happily, I saw in time that this was 
another opportunity to assist me in the accomplishing of my purpose, 
and I promised that I would take the part. I set to work and did the 
very best I could. The result was a surprise, even to me, and I found 
myself immediately “in the swim” in that Society. That was the 

beginning of many happy times; and now, 





unhappy. And for two long years I stayed in 





when others fail at the last minute, the leaders 





that deplorable state, actually miserable, at 
times, over “the way I was treated.” 

At the very worst stage of this criti 
period I discovered myself secretly finding 
fault with my pastor. I can now see him in hi 
true position, which, by-the-way, is not 
enviable one. He isa POaly i i t 
human aitributes, confronted 








the five hundred members of his congregation, 
by five hundred ideals of what he ought to } 


I am convinced that I would have been far 





happier if, instead of grumbling to myself over 
the fact that he gave us lectures on almost ar 
topic of the day, I had gone to him and told 
him the true state of affairs: that I was simply 
soul-hungry for the Gospel; I was craving the 
uplift that only sermons based upon what Jesus 
said and did in this life and of what He is still 
doing in the world could satisfy. When I did 
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in these two societies say: ‘‘ Ask Mrs. S—she 
can write a splendid paper in almost no time.” 


When, a Year Ago, I was Asked to teach 
the Bible-class of nearly fifty young women, 
the flower of our school, I felt that I had at 
last reached my goal. The deep Bible study 
and spiritual preparation that I have to make 
to keep ahead of these bright young women 
satisfies my spiritual nature as it has never 
before been satisfied. Now I am always busy 
and happy. I believe that I have the largest 
number of delightful acquaintances of any 
woman I know, not even excepting the pastor’s 
wife. When I return from a call I usually find 
at least four cards under my door, and they 
are unconscious tributes to my popularity 
among the class of people that I enjoy. 

I am now a happy church member. 
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Gelaline 


The Every Day Dessert 
7 \ wish every housekeeper knew 
Dhow appropriate a Knox Gelatine V 
dessert is for any kind of a dinner 
or luncheon, no matter how elab- 
orate or how plain. She need 
never worry one minute as to the 
success of the dessert for I have 
studied this des- 
sert question 
until I can guar- 
antee absolute 
success when 
Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is used, 
and then there 
is an attractive- 
ness to it when 
brought to the table that no other 
dessert can have. There are so 
many delicious and dainty desserts 
that Knox Gelatine can be used 
for—to say nothing of the candies, 
salads, etc., that I have published 
a dainty dessert booklet for the 
sole purpose of helping the house- 
keeper. In this booklet there is a 


Special Easter Dessert 
which is a very novel and in- 
teresting one, and one that the 
children particularly will enjoy, 
as it is in the form of Easter 
Eggs and is a pretty and amus- 
ing dish, besides being a deli- 
cious dessert. It is especially 
6 tig ale for Easter and I 


Lis »e glad to send the book- 
Ku on request. 
(7 Dessert Book FREE 


For the nameand address of your grocer I will 
send my illustrated recipe book, * Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People.” If he doesn’t sell Knox 
Gelatine, send me his name and 2c. in stamps and 
I will send you a full pint sample package, or 
for 15c. a two-quart package (stamps taken). 
A copy of the handsome painting “The First 
Lesson” will be sent for one empty Knox Gelatine 























box and 10c.in stamps. The picture is a fine 
work of art and an ornament to any home. 
\ cHarzes B. KNOX, 13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, NYY 


FREE TO YOU Al 











A Box of Assorted 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Send us your name and address, and if 
you care to, the name of your grocer, and 
we’ll send you, free and postpaid, a sample 
box containing several of the best liked 
kinds of Educator Crackers, so you can 
give them a fair trial in comparison with 
crackers you’ve been using. 

The rich, substantial, entire grain flavor 
of Educator Crackers will, we are certain, 
convince you of their superiority over any 
crackers you’ve ever eaten. 

Not only are Educator Crackers more 

delicious than any other crackers made, but 
they are infinitely more nutritious. They 
are called Educator Crackers because they 
really educate the palate to appreciate the 
full grain flavor in preference to the taste- 
lessness of ordinary crackers. 
The ingredients are absolutely pure and 
our methods of handling, baking and 
packing insure their perfect cleanliness. 
Order from your grocer after you’ve 
tried these samples, and if he won’t 
supply you, order from us direct. 
















Johnson Educator 


». Food Company 
“> 206 Tremont 


s>, Street 
>> Boston 


Mass. 
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Xl 


Under the 
King’s 
Displeasure 


FTER David killed the 
giant he kept the 
sheep no longer. He 
at the court with the 

King and became a soldier. 

Saul made him a General 
‘the army, and everybody 

ed him. When the 

Philistines came again it 

David who led the men 
f war to battle; and when 
they returned in victory the 
en came out to greet 
at the gate of every 
is they passed, dancing 
slaying on instruments 

sic, and singing, 


‘*Saul hath slain his 
thousands 
And David his ten 
thousands,’’ 


But that displeased Saul, 
and in his displeasure his 
old malady returned. And 
now his insanity began to 
take a dangerous form. 
One day, when his madness 
was upon him and David 

; playing on the harp to 
quiet him, the King said to 
himself, “ Iwill kill David!” 
And his spear was in his 
hand, and as David played 











XIV 


The 
Cave of 
: Adullam 


HEN David fled for 
his life from the 
displeasure of King 

Saul he became an outlaw, 
like Robin Hood. 

On the way, as he fled, 
he stopped at a village 
called Nob, where the Ark 
of God was kept, and asked 
the priest for bread and a 
sword. 

The priest said: “‘ There 
is no bread here except that 
which is on the holy table.” 
And David said: ‘‘ Let me 
have that.” So the priest 
gave him five loaves. 

And the priest said: 
“There is no sword here 
except that with which you 
cut off the giant’s head. It 
is wrapped up in a cloth.” 
And David said: “I am 
on the King’s business, and 
in great haste, and 1 have 
no sword. There is none 
like that: give it to me.” 
So the priest gave him the 
sword. 

But a man named Doeg, 
the King’s chief herdsman. 
saw what was done, and 
went straight and told the 
King. 








threw itat him. But he 








1 an e PAINTED BY WALTER H. EVERETT 
ed his aim. 


ow the King had promised that whoever killed the giant should 
have not only a reward in gold, but the hand of the Princess as well. 
But there were two Princesses, Merab and Michal. Saul had intended 
to give David the hand of Merab, but already Michal had given him 
her heart. 


\ 


While David was only a shepherd and a minstrel the 
voung Princess, listening to his music, had fallen in love with him; 
and David, as he played, had played to her. 

So the mad King laid a cruel plot. ‘‘ Very well,’ he said, “‘ you shall 
have Michal, but first you must bring me as a dowry the heads of a 

indred Philistines.” For he thought that in such an adventure 
David would be killed. But David went out into the enemy’s country, 
and when he came back he brought two hundred Philistine heads. 
Sc married the Princess amidst general rejoicing. 

Well, hardly had the wedding guests gone home when the King 
made another plot. He determined to send men to kill David in his 
own house. But the Princess Michal heard of it. And that night, as 
she looked out of her window, the Princess saw, in the dim light, the 
forms of men moving about among the trees, and she knew what that 
meant. ‘“‘ David,” she said, “‘you must save your life this very night; 
tomorrow will be too late.’’ And she took a stout rope and let it out of 
a back window, and when nobody was looking David climbed down 
and ran away. 

Then Michal took a wooden image which stood in the corner in the 
best room and carried it to David’s bed. She laid a pillow of goats’ hair 
under its head, and tucked in the bedclothes about its chin, and in the 
dark it looked like David. Pretty soon there came a loud knocking at 
the street door. 

‘Who is there?”? said Michal. 

A man’s voice answered: ‘‘We are come from the King with a 
message for David.”’ 


“Well,” said Michal, “you can’t see him tonight; he has gone to 
eae : 
eda, SICK 


c the > ve ‘ , ee 
o the men went back to Saul, and the delay was long enough to 


enable David to get to some place where the King could not find him. 
fot 


“HEN the men came back and knocked again, louder than before. 
“Who is there?”’ said Michal 

And a man’s voice answered: “Sick or well, we must see David.” 
And the man and his companions had daggers in their hands. 

“Come in, then,’”’ said Michal, ‘and I will take you to his room.” 

And when they came into the room and saw David, as they supposed, 
lving in the bed asleep, they drew their daggers with one accord and 
stabbed him with all their might. And the daggers stuck in the 
wooden image. 

Now | 


Javid had another friend at court beside his wife, the Princess, 
and that 


vas his wife’s brother, Jonathan. Jonathan loved David as 
his own soul. Indeed, he had given David his own royal robe and his 
sword and his bow, and had said: ‘‘ After my father’s death you shall 
be King and not I.” ; , 





Ti 8s ; j . ner : 
po David sent word to Jonathan, and said: Find out how serious 

this Is it only your father’s madness getting worse, or does he really 

intend to kill me?” : y 


And they made this plan: The next day there would be a great 


dinne the King’s house, and David’s place would be empty, and 
J was to tell David if the King missed him. ‘ Let me know,” 
Said David, “just what your father says.” 

Jonathan said: ‘‘The day after tomorrow I will go out into 
9 Hi vith mv bow. as if I meant to shoot at a mark. And you be 


I will shoot three arrows and send the boy to fetch them. If I 


= tlere, boy, the arrows are on this side,’ then you may know that 
-_ But if I say, ‘Go farther, the arrows are beyond you,’ then 
flee our life. But promise me, David, that when y ou come, as you 
> ill, to be prosperous and great, you will be good to me and to 
my cmidren.” And David promised. ~ 

c = t the feast there was an empty chair, and on the sec ond day 
oe B web Where is David?” And Jonathan said: “He has gone 
to Bethlehem to see his brother.” And Saul rose up in a sudden 
pass and seized his spear and threw it straight at Jonathan’s head. 
ae : ne next day Jonathan went out with his bow and shot thiee arrows, 
= as the boy ran to pick them up he called, ‘Go farther, the arrows 
are beyond you.” And David knew that there was but a step between 
= and death. And Jonathan sent away the boy and found David, 


h hey both wept bitterly. Then Jonathan returned to his father’s 
( . 2 . . 
suse, and David fled as fast as he could go into the wilderness. 


’ 3 


Then David went to 
Bethlehem, to his father’s 
house, and told the bad news of the King’s anger. ‘‘He has threatened 
to kill me. Indeed, he has already tried twice to kill me, once with 
hisown hand. You and Mother must go at once to a place of safety. 
Let me take you over to Moab, to Grandmother Ruth’s people, our 
cousins.” So over they went, across the Jordan, and put themselves 
under the protection of the King of Moab. 

As for David, he found a place of refuge in the Cave of Adullam. 
And there men gathered about him. 

The first to come was Abiathar. He had been a priest at Nob, and 
he told David what had happened there. Doeg had made report to 
Saul. ‘I saw the son of Jesse coming to Nob,” he said, “and the chief 
priest gave him bread from the holy table, and the giant’s sword.” 
And Saul sent for the chief priest, and when he came he frowned upon 
him and said: ‘“‘ Why hast thou conspired against me with the son of 
Jesse, and hast given him a sword to slay me?” And the chief priest 
answered: “Who is so faithful among all thy servants as David, thy 
son-in-law, and honorable in thy house? I knew nothing of any 
trouble between thee and him.” 

Then the King’s old madness came upon him, and he called for 
men to kill not only the chief priest but all the other priests, too. At 
first nobody would do it. Not aman would lift his sword against them. 
Finally, Doeg did it. He fell upon them with such fury that only one 
escaped. Abiathar escaped, and became one of David’s band. 


at 


ND others came till there were six hundred men. Some had chosen 
the outlaw life because they were in distress, some because they 
were in debt, some because they were discontented and were weary of 
a quiet life and desirous of adventures. A wild and hardy time they 
had among the hills, under the stars, fighting the Philistines, chasing 
the Amalekites and being chased by them, defending shepherds from 
the attacks of brigands and making rich sheepmasters pay for their 
protec tion. 

There was David’s nephew, Abishai. One day David was fighting 
the Philistines, and the army of the enemy lay about Bethlehem. And 
in the midst of the battle, in the dust and heat, David was very thirsty, 
and he looked across the valley over the heads of the struggling soldiers, 
and there, in the distance, were the green trees of his native village. 
And David said: ‘Oh, that one would give me drink of the water of the 
well of Bethlehem that is by the gate.””. And Abishai and two others 
who stood by and heard that started straight for Bethlehem. Running 
and hiding and fighting, they made their way through the Philistine 
army and filled a cup with water and brought it back to David. And 
David would not drink it. He said that it was too sacred to drink, 
gained as it was by the peril of men’s lives. He poured it solemnly 
upon the ground. That was Abishai’s adventure 

There was Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada. One time he went down 
into a pit on a snowy day and single-handed fought a lion and killed 
him. Another time he was attacked by an Egyptian eight feet high, 
whose spear was like a weaver’s beam. Benaiah had only a stick in his 
hand when the Egyptian fell upon him, but he plucked the spear out of 





the Egyptian’s hand and slew him with his own spear. That is the 
sort of man Benaiah was. 

There was another of David’s nephews named Jonatha He 10 
was bold as the north wind. He had a famous fight w i Philistine 
on each of whose hands were six fingers, and on each of his feet six 
toes, and the man was big in proportion. But he was not big enough 
to vanquish Jonathan. 

There were eleven men of Gad, whose faces were like the faces of 


lions, and their feet as swift as the wild roes on the mountains. 
the spring, when the water of the Jordan was in full flood 
from bank to bank, they swam across and put to flight, some east and 
some west, the people who lived on the other side 

David also had his share of danger. Once he ventured into a 
Philistine city and entered the service of the Philistine King. 

And the Philistines found out who he was. ‘This,’ they said 
the fellow who killed our champion, the giant.” And the; 
to make an end of him. Then David pretended to be crazy. He 
kept his mouth open so that his spittle ran down upon his beard, and 
he drummed on the doors of the gate, so that the King said: “See, 
the man is mad.”’ Thus he escaped. 

In such adventures did David and his men of Adullam pass their 
days. 


Once, in 


brimming 


proposed 


NOTE —Two more of these Bible stories will be given in The Journal next month and 
two others in the following issue. 
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The Ideas of a Pla 











Se 450,HE halo that hangs 
\ Nw about a wedding day 

v4 is like the tangible 

fa ‘peace on earth, 
i As good will toward 
Cac BS men” feeling in the 
EY” vir at Christmas- 
tine. Tew people realize that such 
a feeling is a real thing and that its 
existence is the result of concerted 
thought. If we did more fully sense 
this idea, if we could understand and 
apply the principle, what peace and 
happiness might we not bring into the 
world! From thinking right we 
would come to doing right if we could 
only learn toapply the force of thought 
to ourevery-day doings. The reason 
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n Country Woman 


is ready to put away much of the 
irresponsible joy of youth and take 
hold of actual responsibilities. Not 
that in marrying she must necessarily 
become an “old woman” and settle 
down to drudgery and care; but she 
must become a woman in all that the 
word means in its best sense, and in 
order to do this it is inevitable that 
she give up many things that belong 
to girlhood. Our young women for 
some years back have entertained a 
holy horror of being “poky’’—they 
have felt it a sort of disgrace to stay 
at home and to be interested in 
domestic things. The ideal which 
has been set up for us is the very 
“smart”? one of a maid, a cook and 


























why all the world loves a lover and 





a laundress to stand between the 





. ORAWN BY wW.B.F 
why everybody is happy on a wedding 
day is because everybody is thinking right about love and cherish- 
ing the proper idea of what life ought to be. 

I should, perhaps, not have said “everybody.” There are sure to 
be, especially in these days of bitter world-wisdom, some people who 
boldly say they hate weddings. But these are prejudiced people 
people who have allowed some bitter personal experience to warp their 
judgment and change their point of view. The people who do not 
believe in love are as bad as those who do not believe in religion. They 
fail to see that love, religion, patriotism, friendship, are things—actual 
existences as tangible as mountains and trees, and that their disbelief, 
while it cannot help them, can actually to a certain extent harm or 
thwart these divine existences by causing counter currents against what 
all should desire and what all so deeply need. 


We Need Love More Than We Need Food or Raiment; and your 
bitter expression, your cynical attitude, your reiteration that love means 
nothing to you and that you consider it “all bosh,” only the more 
forcibly express your actual need of love—a need much deeper and 
more cruel than you can possibly know. In spite of these counter 
currents of thought there is a general impression of happiness on a 
wedding day. The feeling of supreme joy is dominant, and if the 
spectators do not share in it it is because there is something wrong 
about them. 

I am convinced that we need more marriages rather than fewer, and 
I think a world full of old maids would be rather a doleful place. Not 
that I do not like some old maids—I do like many of them and some of 
my closest friends are single women; but if they will all tell you the 
truth they will admit a deep regret that they have not married, and a 
sense of great loss and lack of fulfillment. 


There is Much Foolish and Vapid Talk About Marriage, particu 
larly among elderly and middle-aged women. It seems to me that 
women have the poorest memories of any animals I know. Only yes- 
terday I heard a conclave of old ladies buzzing about a young couple 
who had made a rash marriage. ‘‘ What were they thinking about?” 
They all exclaimed. ‘‘Where was the girl’s mother?” ‘‘ What was 
the boy’s father about that he didn’t stop it?” 

I listened to this clatter, wondering why these women thought it 
necessary to keep it going. Surely they all knew just how it happened. 
The girl was-caught in a tangle of fateful, invisible wires from which 
there was no strong hand to extricate her, and from which it was the 
will of destiny she should not be extricated. It is useless to ask what 
it was for, or to hold up our hands in horror over it. As forme, I kept 
still. —Ttwenty-seven years ago I was a young girl and I married a boy 
with no “visible means of support”—if those women did not know 
what that girl did it for I could have told them—but they all knew well 
enough. It was only a pose on their part. Each one of them would no 
doubt have married her husband if he hadn’t had the proverbial 
second shirt to his back—it merely happened that he had! I, of all 
that company, had had the hardest experience of love, yet I alone 
could see love’s halo glorifying a poor little mistaken marriage, a 
marriage destined no doubt never to work out love’s perfect and com- 
plete design. Few marriages, indeed, do this; just as few lives work 
out the perfect Christian ideal—but the wedded ones who hold 
together for better, for worse, are doing the best they can. They are 
upholding love’s standard—keeping their faces turned to love’s high 
ideal, just as imperfect and stumbling Christians keep their purblind 
eyes fixed on the Cross. And just as Christianity suffers most from its 
friends, so love gets its greatest drawbacks from its truest devotees. 
Couples who are passionately in love with each other quarrel and fret 
and say bad things about love and live unhappily and sometimes die 
apart, and all because they loved without understanding. 


I Firmly Believe That Happiness in the Married State depends 
largely onthe woman in the case. The wife is the great thing in a matri- 
monial alliance. On her depends the quality of the home, the ideals 
of the children and toa great extent the morals and manners of the hus- 
band. The woman who marries must realize that she is taking up as a 
business the domestic life, and that she falls very short of her duty if 
she is satisfied with anything less than a thorough knowledge of home- 
keeping. I certainly deplore the union of young couples who look 
forward to life in a family hotel, or any place else where there is no 
work for the woman to do. If called upon to state my best ideal of 
woman’s life I would unhesitatingly say that I find it in the life of a 
housekeeper whose husband is in moderate circumstances, preferably 
on a well-improved farm not too far away from a thriving county-seat. 
A healthy young woman engrossed in invigorating and interesting 
work, with a husband whom she truly loves, some dear children, and a 
home out in the sweet, open country—this typifies my ideal of human 
happiness. But happiness is a very elusive entity. She may miss the 
country home completely and nestle fondly in the city flat, because she 
goes where real love and sweet content lead her, and she stays with 
people who know happiness when they meet her on the road. I have 
often heard people say, when death or change robbed them of their 


home : “Oh, we were happy and we did not know it!” I conjure all 
well people who have work to do to be happy while they may, for I 
can think of no bitterer regret than just this: ‘““We were happy ‘and we 


did not know it!” 


I Think Unhappin« ‘SS First Presents Itself in every new home in the 
guise of waning passion on the part of the husband. This is often due 
wholly to want of tact on the part of the wife. Often, indeed, a wife 
does find her husband “a different man’’—for nothing so changes 
man as being in love. It is very well for a wife if she has had a near 
acquaintance with her husband before marriage and found out 
whether she likes him as well as loves him. But all these considera- 
tions are beside the point when it comes to the wedding day. The 
deed is done, and the duty of the hour from that time forward “until 
death us do part” is making the best of it. 

The young woman who marries is very fortunate if she has weighed 
the matter carefully in her mind and decided that what she wants 

, most is a home, a husband and, if God wills it, some children. She 


young wife and the realities of life. I 
believe that women who never do the real work of the household never 
quite get the truest good out of human living. They stand on the out- 
side, and while life may offer them much that is interesting and give 
them much ease and pleasure, there is a note of joy that will always be 
lacking, a pang of intense life that they will never feel. 


The Longer I Live, the More I See of Life, the stronger becomes 
this belief of mine. In the actual preparation of food, the arranging of 
rooms to live in, the cleansing of garments for the family to wear and 
the general management of the affairs of a home, there is a more 
complete sense of life than in any other thing which a woman can 
do. Even if she keeps a maid, as is often absolutely necessary, she is 
foolish if she does not share in the actual preparation of food and the 
work of cleaning, just for the outlet it gives the mind and the body— 
just for the infinite sense of participating in something worth while. 

There is a feeling that haunts the young wife, and that is the idea 
that she isn’t participating—she isn’t “in it’?—unless she is invited 
to luncheons or parties or receptions, or is not included in a social 
clique or a club membership. I agree that these are all pleasant things 
and have their places in women’s lives, but the great mistake young 
women make is in counting them the important things and feeling 
themselves abused if they are left at home “just working.” The 
thing for such a young woman to bear in her mind is the great truth 
that when she is busy on anything that pertains to home she is 
taking an active part in the greatest institution in the world. You are 
responsible for one family, and that is all that any woman is called to 
do, and the brighter and homier and more cheerful and livable you 
make the one home which is yours, the more splendidly you are ful- 
filling the task assigned to you—the more fully you are discharging 
your duty to society. 

In the Last Few Years I Notice a Vast Improvement in house- 
keeping ideals. ‘The simplifying process has actually set in, and it has 
begun where it was badly needed: in the kitchen. We cannot be too 
thankful for the new ideas in regard to simplicity and straight lines 
which have been preached to us lately, and impressed on our minds by 
pictures and by writers on household matters. 


Simplicity is the order 
of the day: 


the movement is on, and if we once learn that most of the 
things we have and most of the work we do are superfluous we will 
never again go back to the uselessly ornate and the stupidly elaborate. 
The bride who has learned that beruffled and beribboned things 
are in bad taste, and that a cluttered menu of difficult things to cook 
is in the worst form, has learned something that will greatly aid her in 
the transition from girl to woman and spare her many a tear in the 
first year of her married life. I can never understand why any girl 
could marry without learning a few simple things about cooking. 
Why a mother allows a daughter to go from her home into a home of 
her own without teaching her to broil steak, make coffee, biscuits, 
simple salads and cook plain vegetables, I cannot imagine. I fondly 
urge all brides—no matter what may be their circumstances in life— 
to learn these simple things. Whenever you are capable of living 
without eating you may consider it unnecessary to know how to cook 
never before! ; 


I Have Known Brides Who Said They Hated to have their dream 
of love interrupted by such sordid details and suggestions. To them 
[ would say that it is peculiarly in woman’s province to prevent sordid 
details of living from interfering with the dream of love. The more 
clever a woman is at managing without fuss or trouble the inevitable 
business of eating and living, the surer she is of preserving man’s 
admiration and affection. A neat home, a pleasant and pretty wife 
these are the things the business or professional man dreams of, and 
this you can never be without close attention to “sordid details.”’ 

This expression, “ sordid details,’? voices a world-old mistake and 
one I hope we are all coming to understand. It is wrongly acknowl- 
edged by everybody that the scullery is the limit, and that scullery 
work places the person who does it at the bottom of the social scale. 
From this idea has arisen woman’s distaste for kitchen work, and 
the young wife who undertakes “doing her own work” frequently 
rushes through this part of it intent upon spending the greater part of 
the day in the more “ ladylike” aspects of life. But why cannot women 
see that the cleaning of a vessel in which life-giving food is prepared 
is a divine service, a labor of truest love? Why cannot man also see 
this? Why should he admire the white hand gemmed with rings—the 
idle, immoral hand—more than the clever, useful hand that fashions 
souls, that helps God, that elevates human destiny? At heart he does 
most admire the woman who is truly clever at the finest art the world 
can ever know—the art of home making and keeping. 


Much of the Foolish Fiction We Have Tolerated in recent years has 
been devoted to sneering at the domestic woman and to citing instances 
of husbands who are attracted and won away from dutiful wives by 
brighter, more beautiful, or more clever women. Such reading has 
helped make young women afraid of being dutiful, and has tempted 
them to try to be “fetching’—popular—‘“‘catchy.” Young men 
have been somewhat dazzled by these popular ideals, by the stage, the 
fashions, and by the immoral literature of which we have had so much, 
and yet I do believe that in early ‘married life the man is oftener con- 
tent with plain, domestic ideals than the woman is 

If you have told the man you are to marry that you could be happy 
under any circumstances if only he were near, it is your duty to make 
your words come true. You are demanding too much of passion if you 
expect him always to remain in the attitude of alover. Passion cannot 
remain at floodtide, and its ebbing does not indicate a change of affec- 
tion. Do not be so stupid as to fail to comprehend this, or to miss the 
unspoken sympathy of hours when companionship and plain, human 
liking must fill the gap between moments of passionate love. We are 
on the heights of existence for moments only, and they are moments 
to cherish with fond remembrance and reverent tenderness. 
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By Lilian Barton Wilson 














REAT variety of effect can be 
obtained by the size, shape 
and arrangement of the eyelet 

and also by the way the stitching is 

done. The most simple form of the 
eyelet is the small, round hole bound 
venly. When this is done on a ap 

mi material it may be punched with < 

stiletto, but if the ground material is 

heavy some cutting must be done. 

First carry a line of running stitches 

around the outline, then clip the center 

of the eyelet in several directions and 
push back the material to the wrong 
side. Then bind the opening over the 




















run-in thread very close and 
firm. When the eyelet is fin- 
ished an ivory stiletto may be 
used to perfect the shape. 

The design of the centerpiece 
in the middle of the page is 
brought out prettily in each 
spray with one “shadow eye- 
let.” “Shadow eyelets”? may be 
adapted in all kinds of pretty 
ways. They are embroidered 
with the stitches heavier on one 
side than the other, with the 
result of shading which gives 
tone value to the work—a qual- 
ity which greatly adds to the 
interest of a piece of embroidery. 

It is usually the case that the 
more consistent variety in stitch- 
ing which can be introduced The 
into one piece of work, the more 
interest it possesses, and open- 
work of any kind gives more 
variety for the amount of work 
expended than any other method. A great deal 
of lightness in design can be had by merely 
designing with the eyelet. The centerpiece in 
the basket design above proves this. It has 
great charm, and the different values are ob- 
tained only by the use of eyelets of different 
size. Now if you are clever you will be able to 
use the various motifs of this rather elaborate 
design in a great many simple ways. 

The oblong tray-cloth in the center is a 
good combination of e yelet and solid work, and 
the syuare doily shown on the right has all 
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The Baskets in This Centerpiece Might be 
Omitted and the Design Still be Complete 
















A Piece of Work as Rich 
as This Tray-Cloth is Always 
Full of Ideas for New 
Adaptations of its Motifs 


In This Centerpiece the Upper F-yelet in Lach Group is Shaded. 











the charm of Italian design in sym- 
metry and compactness. 

There are many pretty ways to use 
these drooping buds. Inthescarf we 
have both the eyeletandthevery simple 
use of the Richelieu or old Venetian 
openwork. The oblong eyelets 
arranged in leaf forms of this sort can 
be adapted in most graceful fashions. 

You will find motifs of this sort— 
where accuracy toa copy is notessential 
—wonderfully useful in decorating 
dainty curtains, cushions and the like. 
I feel that the designs should be sug- 
gestive to you for original work. It 























is so much better to think out 
new things than to copy. 

The tray-cloth designs may be 
adapted to trays of various 
sizes if you can do a little free- 
hand drawing. It is always nice 
to have the tray-cloth exactly fit 
the tray for which it is intended. 
To accomplish this lay the bot- 
tom of the tray over paper and 
make a perfect pattern. 

You will find the round 
centerpiece and doilies to match 
a most useful and practical addi- 
tion to your linen-chest. ‘They 
are simple in effect, yet they are 
also rich, and they may be rei adily 
laundered. ‘The house ‘keeper’s 
pride is in a good supply of 


lray-Cloths on Each Side are Done in Simple F-yeleting linens, you know, and you will 





find all of these practical as well 
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When Eyelets of Different 
Shapes are Used They Can be 
Adapted in Many Unusual Ways 





















The Design of This Sideboar< 
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as pretty. 

I shall be glad to answer any 
questions from readers as to 
this eyelet embroidery, or in regard to prob- 
lems in any other embroidery. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for reply should ac- 
company every letter 


ee NSFER patterns for the three numbered 
designs shown can be supplied upon receipt 
oj their price, 15 cents each, post-jree. No. 14129 
includes transfer patterns jor two tray-cloths. No. 
14132 includes transfer patterns for jour doilies. 
Order by number jrom your nearest dealer in pat- 
terns; or by mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, T he Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 















¥ be Modified in Such a Way as to Fit the Size of Any Sideboard Top 












You'll Choose 
This Car 


When You See It 


There are hundreds of other electric 
coupés but this is the car you’ll choose. 

You’d choose it among the hundreds 
together because of its handsomer lines 
and appointments— because of its almost 
gorgeous style. 

Its style is the simplest, yet the richest 
—regal but refined. It’s a car that ap- 
peals to but one class of people— people 
who know the best. 

The price of $2700 is comparatively low. 

The seats (for four ) are luxurious. Up- 
holstering of the finest imported broad- 
cloth in rich blue, green or maroon. 
Bodies are finished in colors to match. 

The ceiling is of quilted satin. A dainty 
electric dome light is set in the center. 


Rauch & Lang 


Electrics 


There is a complete toilet set and 
miniature clock. 

Everything about this car is just as a 
woman would have it, for it is mainly < 
woman’s car. 

It has a speed of from g to 19 miles an 
hour and marvelous power for hills. 

A two-year-old girl would be safe in it 
alone. It’s as easy to drive as the most 
docile horse, yet is fifty times as. efficient. 

It will go as far on a single charge as 
you’ll want to ride ina day. 

But you can’t appreciate one-tenth of 
its value by reading ashort advertisement. 

Write for the catalog. 























Learn the name of 





the agent who will giadly show you this car 
Judge if you now 4 of a handsomer cat rca 
you would rather possess. If you have an idea 
car in mind there’s no need to buy a car tl 
falls short of it See if the Rauch & Lang 
Coupé doesn't meet your ideal exactly. 


RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CoO. 
2189 W. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio 








The Charm of a Monogram 
The highly-prized perfect white of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


gives to the new monogramed pieces a 
beauty unshared by more elaborately 
wrought glass. The personal completion 
of a set so marked is an artistic pleasure. 
At the best deales No piece without this 


trade-mark engraved on it is genuine If 


your dealer dvoes not se Hawkes Cut 
Glass, write for address of one who does. ES 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 
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The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass 
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How a Girl Can Li 


Suggestions That Will Help H 


By Laur 


HE secret of living comfortably in ¢ 
cramped quarters is passed from busi- “ 
ness girl to business girl in the big cities, 
where we resemble bees in our hive 
“cells.”?, There are ways of making our - 
“cells” cozy and attractive, as becomes — >} 
the cells of busy bees. Theseleaves from} 
the writer’s experience may help you if you are a girl just 
starting into business life, wondering how you can crowd 
yourself and your belongings into one small room. 

Learn to keep things as compact as possible and set 
your face against accumulating “junk.’”” Remember 4 
there is always a packing and moving day ahead, when 
framed pictures, books, bric-a-brac and odds and ends — * 
become a problem and an expense. No matter how great 
your admiration for pretty china, it is unwise to place it . 
about your small room at the mercy of the broom and Bb btccntilh, 
duster of untrained maids. Pack the vases your friends have decorated, 
and the cut glass you were tempted into buying, in excelsior or paper 
cut into fine strips and put it away. 
you are at hand to watch it. 
hold your flowers. 





Use it on state occasions when 
Pressed glass imitating cut glass will 


How Some Girls Have Decorated Their Rooms 


STEAMER trunk, because it takes up little room, is a comfort to 
the business girl. It slips under the couch, makes a window- 
seat, or, turned upright, makes a stand. Content yourself with 
unframed prints, photographs that bring your friends’ faces near, 
and posters. Fasten the prints to the wall with artists’ thumb-tacks, 
putting up fresh pictures when you tire of the old. Most girls have one 
corner fora special shrine wherein to hang pictures and favors. A piece 
of fishnet makes a good background to hold these; it can be easily taken 
down and handled on dusting-day. One girlwho must have everything 
plain, through the influence of Quaker ancestry, has hung the corner 
with green burlap and fastened her trifles with glass-headed tacks. 
A now-successful author has her “shrine” papered with rejected 
manuscript slips from publishers. A business girl who fain would raise 
chickens saves every pretty animal picture she receives and calls her 
corner her “farm.” One girl has interlaced wide ribbons across a 
panel, making a lattice wherein she sticks her pictures and trinkets. 

Invest in about fifteen yards of imitation silk, art ticking or chintz 
for covers for your couch and pillows, dresser mats and portiéres or 
window draperies. ‘These give the room a ‘‘home-y” touch. By 
seeking you can buy pretty material at about ten cents a yard. A dollar 
thus invested brings happy returns. If you suffer from eye-strain 
invest in a curtain of dark green cambric, with loops to fasten over vour 
window when you wish to shut out the strong light. One girl, who has 
made her room pretty with art ticking in a wild-rose design, papered 
some boxes of fancy shape in wall-paper with a similar design for 
boxes for her dresser. She cut out the flowers and pasted them on a 
white watercolor-paper lampshade. Her room does not say wealth, 
or even comfortable circumstances, but it does say: ‘ Jean lives here.” 
Screens filled with cheap material cost one dollar or less. A three-fold 
screen makes it possible for you to keep your door into the public hall- 
way open for air and yet have privacy. It shields your couch and your 
working corner when you have your room on dress parade. 

Did you ever possess a “handy box”? If not, start one as soon as 
you can. A doll’s trunk with a tray makes an ideal box. Into it put 
tacks, a small hammer and a screw-driver, picture wire and hooks, a 
ball of string, screws, tape-measure, rubber bands, liquid glue, library 
paste, mending cement—the things that are “handy” when you wish 
to work or repair. A shirtwaist box covered with denim is one girl’s 
receptacle for towels, washcloths and doilies. One end, lined with 
heavy lead paper from tea-chests, holds her shoe-polishing and silver- 
cleaning outfit. A wall cabinet is a necessity if your closet room 
is limited. This will hold bottles and toilet articles. It is neater 
and more compact to have these things in a cabinet than scat- 
tered about your room or left in the public bathroom. One girl 
who has a roomy clothespress keeps these things in tin biscuit-boxes. 
One holds medicines, another toilet articles, and a third her shoe- 
polishing outfit. One gir! fitted the large compartment of her washstand 
with hooks and an extra shelf for cups, saucers and plates. One, who 
did light housekeeping, turned a pretty music-cabinet into a china-closet 
with hooks for cups and sherbet-glasses, and shelves for dishes. The 
drawer below held the lunch-cloths and doilies. One drawer of the 
chiffonier held the silver in its Canton-flannel cases. 


Some of the Things it is Easy to Do in Your Own Room 


ISIT the toy shop before you begin your miniature housekeeping 

and see how many things there you can make use of. A small 
dust-brush, a toy broom and carpet-sweeper will keep dust from small 
articles and your rugs. One girl makes all her lighter garments on a 
toy sewing-machine, run by hand. With a miniature laundry outfit and 
a ball of stout cord you can wash, dry and iron your handkerchiefs and 
stocks. You can secure soap already “ blued”? and can make uncooked 
starch do in an emergency. Every business girl knows the trick of 
pasting wet handkerchiefs on mirror or window-glass instead of ironing 
them. Glove and stocking forms, costing about ten cents, are nice for 
drying articles over night and keeping them in shape. Here is a fine 
way to clean ribbons, especially satin ones: Hold the ribbon under the 
cold-water faucet until it is thoroughly wet. Lay it flat on the marble 
of the lavatory, and, with a rather stiff brush and delicate soap, scrub it, 
first on one side, then on the other, until every bit of soil disappears. 
Hold it under the faucet again until all the soapy water runs away and 
the water runs through it clear. Hang it up and let it drip nearly dry. 
Iron with an iron barely hot. A really hot iron takes the life from silk. 
I have taken ribbon, stretched it on a flat surface, pinning the ends to 
keep it stretched, let it dry and found it needed no ironing. Thisisa 
safer way to clean ribbons than using gasoline. Cornmeal or bran, hot 
or cold, will clean your furs and knitted garments such as shawls. 
Magnesia will clean lace. Full earth will clean light felt hats. 
The black binding you use to passepartout pictures will mend tears 
in black silk nicely. Recently obliged to take a sudden trip in the 
rain, | discovered this plan of mending a rubber overshoe split down 
the heel: A large piece of black court-plaster was pasted inside the 
heel, the two edges of rubber being held firmly together. It worked 
like a charm, holding tightly through a three-mile walk and consider- 
able climbing. Try it. 

The care of your clothes is something you must give more thought 
to than if you were at home, with hot irons yours to command. Have 
covers of cambric or sheeting to protect your gowns in the clothespress. 
Note how the delicate garments are protected in the shops—this will 
give you an idea. Soot and dust seep into unexpected places, and your 
light suit may be soiled by once hanging unprotected. If you cannot 
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afford coat-hangers for your waists twist a newspaper 
into a hard roll and hang it by a ribbon loop. Tissue- 
paper is your friend. Stuff it into the sleeves of your 
waists and trimmings of your hat to keep them in shape. 
Wrap delicate articles in it, remembering that through 
its chemicals white tissue-paper will turn laces and 
gloves yellow, so select the blue for wrapping these. 
The business girl learns to depend on rubber bands for 
fastening parcels instead of using string. Keep rubber 
away from gold and silver. The sulphur in the rubber 
will tarnish the metal badly. 


Always Keep Your Valuables Locked Up 


UY a “strong box” of tin, with a lock, in which to 


keep your trinkets and important papers. Accustom 
yourself to locking trunk and dresser drawers, and never 
leave money or valuables around loose. Do not make your daily prayer, 
“Lead us not into temptation,” then make it easy for those weaker 
than yourself to steal. To lock your things safely protects your busy 
landlady and relieves others of the responsibility of guarding them. 

Every business girl could write an entertaining chapter on “ Burglars 
I Have Feared,” for few can avoid hearing many exciting tales about 
thieves in a big city. Try not to live in constant terror regarding them. 
It is doubtful if you could save your valuables if they did visit your 
room. The writer saw one flat where burglars had dumped every- 
thing into the middle of floors and had selected solid silver and real 
stones and laces and left plated wear and imitation gems with fine, 
discriminating hand. ‘This flat was protected by patent locks. The 
chief of detectives, viewing the ruins, said emphatically the only way to 
keep burglars out was to drive heavy nails or screws into door-frames 
so they could not lift locks. You cannot follow this professional 
advice; so take your chances and do not let burglars affect your nerves. 
Once I was advised to wrap trinkets into a nondescript bundle and 
put them into a dilapidated box in a cupboard to “fool” burglars, 
who would look for such things in trunks and dressers. That very 
evening when I returned from the office the fire-engines were puffing 
in front of the flat, trunks were being carefully carried out and 
guarded, while nondescript boxes came sailing from windows. The 
trinkets were rescued and put back into the trunk where, in case of fire, 
they would have a fair show. 

You will find it difficult to keep weeding out your little room, but 
you must not allow it to become ‘‘cluttered.”? You will have to part 
with old newspapers and miscellaneous periodicals that accumulate 
quickly. A pasteboard suit-box will hold the numbers of your favorite 
magazines you wish to save. As soon as you have six months’ or one 
year’s file have them bound. The dollar you spend thus will save you the 
bother of caring for loose magazines. One girl is accumulating a nice 
library of current fiction and short stories. She takes these from her 
magazines and has them bound in inexpensive, uniform bindings. 

$y this plan she has much good reading matter each month and gener- 

ally two or three complete novels by the end of the year. Short, cheery 
stories and verses she does not wish to save she puts into envelopes for 
her invalid friends. Convalescent patients in hospitals welcome these 
clippings easily handled by weak fingers. 


Try to be Prepared for Emergencies of Any Sort 


HE business girl must always take into consideration the possible 

emergency, sickness or accident, when she may be helpless among 
strangers. If subject to sudden attacks of illness of any sort keep the 
proper medicine, or your own physician’s prescription, at hand. Few 
persons relish the responsibility of prescribing for another’s illness, to 
say nothing of the danger to the patient from taking medicine indis- 
criminately. Remember that it might be necessary for strangers to 
know your home address. Many girls keep this address and the name 
of their nearest relative on a card stuck in the corner of the mirror. 
This is a much pleasanter plan than to think of strangers going through 
one’s personal letters and belongings to locate one’s friends. One girl 
has a card in sight, which says: “In case of accident notify So-and- 
So,” but this is too ominous for the average girl. Learn to dress quickly 
and to act in an emergency —fire, for instance. 

If you earn sufficient salary to be ‘choose-y”’ take a room with a 
western or southern exposure in preference to one with eastern or 
northern. With a western window you get the last glimpse of the 
setting sun, and the evening breeze insummer. You must have one 
sunny window for your health’s sake. Do not take a room with dingy 
walls and heavy, weatherbeaten carpet, rugs and plush draperies. 
Though such a room be large and imposing pass it by for a small one 
with clean, light wall-paper, clean, cheap muslin curtains, and straw 
matting on the floor. In the former room you cannot escape the germs 
left by former occupants. ‘These may menace your health. You can 
go over a floor covered with matting yourself, using hot salt-and-water 
to freshen and sweeten it. You can be sure the curtains are freshly 
laundered and you can go over the exposed woodwork with disinfect- 
ing soap which a druggist will recommend. Go over your iron bed- 
stead, too; get dust from cracks and corners and run your cloth along 
the picture moulding. Watch those things which make for good house- 
keeping yourself. Be sure your window goes up when you leave, and 
that your bed is aired and freshly made each day. Lift the covers 
entirely from the bed and place them on a chair by the window your- 
self. Keep them off the dusty floor for sanitary reasons. 


Be Very Careful in Making New Friends 


[7 IS quite important that you make it a rule not to rush violently 
into new friendships in your boarding-house. Set out in the way 
in which you expect tocontinue. Itismuch easier to keep vour relations 
with others on the basis of a pleasant acquaintance than to have to 
get rid of an intimate you find unwholesome. Take time to “size up” 
new acquaintances before offering them the hospitality of your room. 
Idle women with no resources within themselves become, with little 
encouragement, the bane of the business girl’s evenings and Sundays. 
Pity and frequently entertain persons of this temperament and you will 
have no privacy. Do not make yourself a nuisance to others by “loaf- 
ing” in their rooms uninvited. If with a private family do not join 
them evenings, unless given a special invitation each time. Do not tell 
your private affairs to strangers. Be cautious about commenting on 
one stranger to another. It is bad policy to criticise your boarding- 
place to others. If you say unkind things they will be carried to your 
landlady, greatly exaggerated. Besides, it is not fair to her. Go to her 
with anything that does not suit you. She alone can set things right. 
The best way to get along with strangers is to pursue an even middle 
course, recognizing the rights of others and diplomatically refusing to 
allow others to make inroads on your time and disposition. Think 
before you act, keeping pleasantly serene. 
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Every Girl Can Have 


Clothes Like These 





Mrs. Alfred Jaquith’s 


Enthusiastic Letter 


(Printed by permission.) 

“You have heard from my druggist that 
Iam one of his regular Diamond Dye cus- 
tomers, andam willing to tell others what 
success I have had with the dyes: 


“Indeed—I can write of nothing but 
success, for I never have a failure. I use 
Diamond Dyes not only Spring and Fall but 
constantly. Dressing my two girls well 
without making a deep hole in my allow- 
ance would be impossible were it not fo 
Diamond Dyes. I rip up, dye and make 
over for them all my own dresses that have 
been put aside. J] alsodyeand make ovet 
Lottie’s dresses for Corrinne. Iam careful 
to use the Diamond Dyes for wool when I 
color all wool or silk goods. The cotton 
dyes work likea charmtoo. I havescarcely 
a portiére in my house or a cushion cove 
that has not beendyed with Diamond Dyes. 
They makeso many pretty changes possible 
inahome. I wouldn’t know how to manage 
without them. Very cordially, 

LAURA M. M. JagouitTH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio,’’ 


If You Have Never Used 
Diamond Dyes 


you cannot realize the wonderful help 
they are in household economics. They 
prevent an enormous waste of material. 

Last year’s dresses may be dyed and 
made over in the prevailing style, so as 
to look like new. Old hat trimmings, 
laces and feathers colored to match 
your gowns. 

If your suit grows shabby before the 
season is over, renew the shade with 
Diamond Dyesand make it look like new. 
Your Portiéres, Draperies, Couch and 
Cushion Covers may be dyed an entirely 
new shade, and in this manner change 
the color scheme of your rooms. If you 
get the Diamond Dye habit you will be 
amazed at the results you can show. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World 
and always give perfect results. You must be 
sure that you get the rea/ Diamond Dyes and the 
kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you 
intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators 
who make only one kind of dye claim that their 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘all 
fabrics”) eqgua//y well. This claim is false, because 
no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, 
Silk, or other azima/ fibres can be used as success- 
fully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetab/e 
fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of 
Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, 
and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used 
coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are 
especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other anima 
fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted 
for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres which 
take up the dye slowly. 

‘* Mixed Goods,’’ also known as ‘‘ Union Goods 
are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. Forthisreasonour Diamond Dye 
for Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods. 

Send us your 
name i 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free Lay 


address (be sure to mention your dealer's name 
and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and 
we will send you a copy of the new Diamond 
Dye Annual, a copy of the Directién Book, and 
36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


for 


\—WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. — 
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Shee the useful basket may also have artistic value in house-furnishing is shown by these pictures. Here are 

baskets of many shapes and for many uses, the sturdy and beautiful products of basket-makers in all parts of our 
| country. Some are from Indian and some from Mexican workers in the West—woven for their own homely purposes, 
but when brought to us they do decorative as well as practical service. 
attractive, are original designs from various Arts and Crafts communities. 


Others, more familiar in pattern, but just as 





























To Carry When You Gather Flowers in the Garden 






















































































































































































Original and Durable Design for a Small Sewing-Basket This Artistic Basket Will Serve Admirably as a Jardiniere 
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_ HOWTO = 
~ HARMONIZE * 
— COLORS 


“The Gartner Ribbon 
Book”’ tells you how 
and shows you how— 
even explains what col- 
ors harmonize with your 
complexion. No woman 
can wear a discord in col- 
ors if she follows ‘The 
Gartner Ribbon Book.” 
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Ask for ‘* The Gart- 
ner Ribbon Book”’ a 
any ribbon counter (it’s (e \ 
=§ free), or send us the — 
name of your dealerand | 3 
we Il send it. =| 
If you like the Henry 
Hutt Gartner Ribbon 
Girl shown above, send 
ten cents for a beautiful = 
print in colors, size 9 by 
4, 12 inches. 


GARTNER 


| | eg) 


we RIBBONS wre 


The Rich Colorings 
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have been the standard 
ribbons for thirty years. 
Women expert in the 
art of dress have known, 
preferred and used Gart- 
ner Ribbons for the last — 
quarter century. 

If you wish to match ~ 
a ribbon without shop- 
ping all over the city, if 
you want to always get 
the proper ribbon at the 
proper price, and‘if you -| 
want the richest color- 





ing: in ribbons, ask at 
\ the ribbon counter for 


Gartner Ribbons. 


lhe Gartner trade- 


| 
\ | | 
j mark as snown elOW 
‘ always on the end of th 
é . 
DOlT. |_ook for ] 


Gartner Sons & Company 
Dept. 4¢ } 
478 Broadway, New York 
> 
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What Mothers Can 


By Katharine 
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o for Nervous Children 


olston Fisher 








The Nervous System is especially 





ais WAID a three-year-old to 
KY 


lv hermother, “Mamma, 
2 I want to be good. 
Why don’t I be it?” 
ye It took that mother 
Qx* twenty years to learn 
the answer—dis- 
nerves. Although we know 
more about the nervous system than 
we did twenty years ago, still to many 
of us nerves seem less real than veins 
or bones. Nerves, however, are sub- 
stantial: they form a network of white 
fibers and gray masses, which connects 
the brain, the organ of mind, with all 
parts of the body. 
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It is, therefore, a great mistake to 
think that children who are ‘only 
nervous” need no attention. They 


need very special attention, and their 
mothers, by giving this, may save them ; 
from inefficiency, invalidism, insanity, { 
or even moral ruin. As nervous dis 
orders are most easily cured in their 
first stages mothers ought to be able 
to detect their earlier and milder 
symptoms. The late Sir Leslie Stephen 
owed his successful career primarily 
to his mother’s observing such symp- 














likely to suffer if severely taxed during 
the ‘“‘teens,” when the reproductive 
organs are developing. A schoolmate 
of mine who throughout her school 
life kept the title of “the brightest girl 
in school”? might have kept her health, 
too, had she not been transferred from 
the rather old-fashioned seminary 
where I knew her to a college-pre- 
paratory establishment, the principal 
of which used to say that “until you 
tried it you would not believe how 
much work you could get out of a 
sixteen-year-old girl.’ My _ brilliant 
friend was just sixteen when this 
woman tried the experiment on her. 
At eighteen she broke down. At 
twenty-one she was still an invalid. 
Whether she ever recovered I do not 
know; but the last time I saw her her 
pitiful condition impressed me as that 
of one whose whole nervous system 
had been wrecked beyond repair. 
Still sadder is the history of another 
girl, who ten years ago began to show 
toward her mother a causeless antip- 
athy, and has extended it to include 
one by one other members of her 




















toms in him when he was seven years 
old and reporting them to the doctor. 
He told her that the boy was in danger of becoming feeble-minded, but 
that a humdrum life with plenty of outdoor exercise might save him. 
She obeyed his orders, taught Leslie to control his high temper, and 
with his father’s aid kept him free from any heavy responsibility until 
his frame was thoroughly mature, thus enabling the child threatened 
with feeble-mindedness to become the eminent English philosopher 
and man of letters. 


DRAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 


The Pitiable Consequences of Failure to take such precautions 
as saved the mind of Stephen are seen in a little neighbor of mine, who, 
from being an exceptionally brilliant and beautiful boy, became in a 
few months little better than an imbecile. Though apparently 
healthy, his constitution was probably not sound, his mother being 
nervous and his father elderly. The year he was six his family did 
not take their usual summer outing. His playground was a strip of 
city yard, his companions grown people, proud of his precocious 
ideas and his grown-up way of expressing them. His mental 
activity expended itself chiefly in talking and reading. Sometimes his 
mamma found him crying quietly—from lonesomeness, he said. She 
petted him, and told the neighbors about it, but without concern. Not 
even his fleei ng from firecrackers and fireworks on the Fourth of July 
made his paren that he was different from a normal youngster. 
Not until he grew thin and his rapid chatter was mixed with shrill 
cries did thes Vv cae a physician. When he did not know his mother, and 
plainly had delusions, a specialist was consulted; but his advice to take 
the child to the country was not followed, partly because the heart- 
broken old father was too sick to go, partly because they did not 
appreciate that the boy’s one chance lay in a change of scene. For two 
years doctors and trained nurses have attended the little patient, but 
they have not given him back his mind. 


S see 


The Most Common Cause of Nervous Disease is an inherited 
tendency to it; but—and this statement cannot be made too emphatic 
this heredity need not be a doom. A handicap it is: inasmuch as it 
threatens mind and morals, it is the worst of handicaps. Special 
provision for handicapped children is being made in schools. For the 
nervously-handicapped child special care must begin in babyhood. 

Mrs. F’s baby was born: to use the doctor’s words—“a little bundle 
of nerves.”” Fortunately, her mother had sense to give her the peculiar 
care she needed. For seven or eight months she let her lie in crib or 
carriage quite alone. No one took her up or even went to her, except 
to feed, dress, or otherwise attend to her. No one talked to her or 
played with her. To avoid handling her unnecessarily her garments 
were the fewest and simplest possible. Only by slow degrees as she 
grew out of babyhood was this “‘rest-cure” treatment dropped. Of 
course, Mrs. F had to stand much disapproval. ‘‘ Your crankiness 
with that child will be the death of her,” her mother used to tell her. 
But a few years later when the mother saw her son suffering—as her 
daughter had suffered—from nervous exhaustion, while her grand- 
child throve and promised to develop normally, she changed her views. 
“Tf I had but known what you know about children,” she confessed, 
“neither your nerves nor N’s would have broken down.” 


A Nervous Parent Tends to Produce Nervous Children. 
defect does not usually reappear in every child: it may not reappear 
at all in the first generation; and it may not take the same form in 
parent and child, nor in two children of the same parent. The mother 
who says, “Helen gets her headaches from me,” wonders why her 
Georgie has fits, being quite unaware that the nervous instability 
which causes her own and her d: iughter’s sick headaches also causes 
her boy’s convulsions. 

Many epileptics are children of women subject to sick headache or 
to neuralgia. One who comes to mind is the daughter of a neuralgic 
mother and an ecc¢ sted though clever father. This girl, extremely 
shy, sensitive, and in childhood a stutterer, was sent to school under 
conditions which fatigued her greatly, and after school life was over 
she was still taxed w vork. Lastly, she was obliged, 
contrary to her desire, to take up the study and practice of medicine. 
Intensely conscientious and sympathetic, she was subjected her 
professional life to constant n strain. Before she was thirty 
years old her long-overtaxed nerve centers gave way: at a patient’s 
bedside she fell in an epileptic attack. To such seizures she has now 
been subject for years. Unfitted for work, she “— burdened not only 


The 


ith nerve-wearing 


with ‘ ‘the strangest and most te rrib le of dis se > but with the well- 
founded fear that she may die insane, all because » her parents did not 
take care not to overbalance the unsteady nerves had handed 


down to her. 


Second to Neuropathic He redity ¢ a 
in children is malnutrition. Malnutrition tends both to starve and to 
poison the nerve centers. Therefore an ill-nourished child or one with 


weak digestion, even if his general health seems good, should be looked 


1ong Causes of nervous disease 





on as liable to nervous disorder under extra strain. If all efforts fail to 
improve the nutrition the demands on the child’s energies must be 
kept well inside his cap: 4 ity. Cases of juvenile insanity and child- 


suicide, occurring near the close of the school vear, shov 
consequences of letting an undernourished, 
“on his nerve.’ 


v the extreme 


ambitious child 
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family. These relatives, grieved and 
mortified by her conduct, reproached 
and blamed her. Only recently, when she declared that the whole 
family were maliciously conspiring against her, did they divine the 
truth: that for ten years she has been progressively insane. The 
discovery comes ten years too late. 


For Young Lives Such as These Gone Wrong, parent, teacher, 
physician must share the blame. What can a mother do to help other 
such lives go right? 

First, she should bear in mind that the nerves of children in any one 
of the following five classes need especially watchful care: 

1. Children of neuropathic predisposition—that is, children of 
nervous parentage or of ancestry in which nervous disease often 
appears. 2. Underweight, undersized or poorly-nourished children, 
whether or not showing signs of nervousness. 3. Children who are 
made delirious by slight illness, and those who have had convulsions 
from teething or other causes. 4. Exceptionally bright or precocious 
children. 5. Children exhibiting extreme restlessness, irritability, 
shyness, twitching, or other nervous habit, headache, or attacks of 
indigestion or other illness after excitement. (Symptoms of imbecility, 
chorea, Saint Vitus’s dance and other defects and disorders so well 
marked that they cannot fail of notice are omitted.) 


Headache is Always a Sign of Something Wrong. Temper-fits 
caused by nervousness are often mistaken for naughtiness. Refusal, 
apparently willful, to do lessons or sewing or other work requiring 
close attention and fine muscular adjustment may be revolt, instinctive 
and self-protective, of the nerves. 

One summer many years ago I daily taught a little girl, bright but 
hard to manage, whose mother wished her not to lose in vacation any 
of the remarkable advance she had made during her first school year. 
What trouble she gave me!—apparently doing review examples wrong 
on purpose and going into tantrums over familiar spelling-words. We 
called her naughty, but now, recalling her thin, flushed little face and 
twitching mouth, I can see that we who taxed her so unwisely were the 
ones at fault. 

Some children, who are just as nervous, but of different makeup, 
must be kept from overtaxing themselves. A dear little chap whom I 
once allowed to try my typewriter applied himself to it so intently that 
after half an hour I had to stop him. Not till Iasked him did he know 
he was tired. Then the way his hands dropped and his head fell back 
showed that he was more than the “‘little tired” he confessed to. 
When I told his mother about it she said his teachers noticed in him 
this too intense concentration and application. Yet so little did she 
realize the amount of rest needed by so active a brain that she would 
let this little fellow sit up in a hotel lobby full of lights and people till he 
fell asleep against her knee. 


A Mother’s Second Duty is to have causes of nervous irritation 
searched for and removed. FEyestrain is one of the commonest. 
Adenoids and enlarged tonsils usually cause nervousness. Spinal 
curvature is sometimes at the bottom of a so-called stomach, heart or 
throat ailment. The possibility that circumcision is called for should 
not be ignored. To discover the basic cause of a nervous condition is 
often difficult. 

Do not imagine, however, that nothing can be done unless the cause 
of trouble is known. Attention to gene ral health may enable Nature to 
make acure. This attention, closer than normal children require, is 
the third duty of a mother to her nervous child. Children in any of 
the classes already named need all the sleep and outdoor life they can 
be made to take. Postponing school life may work wonders. A little 
girl with marked nervous heredity began, like her mother, in early 
years to have violent headaches. Wisely allowed to run wild on a farm 
till ten years of age, she then entered school free from headache, and 
was graduated from college in good health, which she still keeps, 
though her life has been far from easy. 


Recreation May Require Special Planning. Not for the nervous 
child is the children’s party, the noisy picnic, nor the exciting game. 
The loss of these can be made up by some treat not given to the 
other children. 

Fourth to be named, but of prime importance, is mental hygiene. 
A wise mother never speaks before a child of his nervousness. Remark 
that Johnnie looks as if he were going to have one of his attacks, and the 
chances are that Johnnie will. Manifestations of nervousness which 
the child cannot at first help may by proper suggestion be brought 
under his control. The cough, mostly nervous, which sometimes 
persists after whooping-cough has run its course, can be checked by a 
quiet, “‘ That will do now; don’t cough any more.” 

Self-control is of supreme importance to the nervous child. Help 
him to acquire it by sparing him unnecessary irritation and by training 
him in the first two or three years of his life to meet successfully such 
trials as must occur. Do not fuss over him. 


A Nervous Mother Will Do Harm to a Nervous Child. If your 
child’s welfare can best be served by giving him for a time into other 
hands let neither pride nor love stand in the way. Finally, for your 
encouragement, remember that “ with right care the exceptional child 
may become exceptional in the best sense.” 






































Copyright 1908 Kabo Corset Co., Chicago 


ON’T expect 

to make the 
best impression, 
no matter how 
costly your gowns 
may be, unless your 
figure is right. 


Kabo Corsets are 
the corsets that will 
give you the latest 
effect in figure. 


Kabo Form Redu- 
cing Corsets actually 
reduce the form and 
increase your comfort. 


All Kabo Corsets are 
made with non-rustable 
and non-breakable steels 
and have no brass eyelets 
to rust. 


Prices $5.00 
$3.00, $2.50, 
$1.50 and $1.00. 


Ask your dealer or send to 
us for our beautiful catalogue 
‘A’’ and little booklet 
**How to put on a corset.” 
Sent free on request. 


CORSET COMPANY 

















KABO AND. LEREVE CORSETS 
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How You Can Make Your 


Own Hors 





es and Give a 


By Lina Beard, One of the Authors of “Rec 





URRAH forthe Horse Show! All the 
girls and boys are going to be there. 
Certain rules will govern exhibitors 

st as in the grown-up Horse Show, and 
there will be judges to award prizes. Every 
horse will be entered in one class or more 
to compete for first, second or third prize 
in cach class. The prize rosettes will be 
blue, red and yellow, like those used at the 
resular Horse Shows. Horses should be 


judged for their manners, pace and confor- 


mation. The most im- 
portant prize is the one 
given to the girl or boy 
who has made the best 
horse. 

If the weather is fine 
Figurel. The Rough our show can be out in 

Barrel-Hoop the open, on the lawn of 
some one of the boys or 
girls, surrounded by a 
hedge; but should it rain 
we can use our gymna- 
sium or some hal] where 
the dancing class meets 
on other days. We might 




















charge an admission 
fee of twenty-five cents 
each to pay for the hall. 

What? You haven’ta horse? Oh, youmustn’t 
let that keep you away. I know how you can 
get a fine nag, any color you choose, for less than 
twenty-five cents. Do you want to see my fiery, 
untamed steed, and do you want to know how 
to make one like it? 


Figure 2. The Barrel 
Hoop Whittled 


[a E four hickory barrel-hoops (Figure 1); 
ut each to a length of thirty-nine inches; 

ttle them to a width of half an inch, and a 
thickness of an eighth of an inch (Figure 2). 
Take a slender stick twenty-six inches long; 
notch one end as in Figure 3. Leave a space 
of five inches and cut four more notches, then 
leave eleven inches and make four more notches. 


The fourth group of notches must 


~ a be on the oth 
/ / With strong tv 
the hoops to t 


group of notche 


one end of ea 
the stick bind 
similar stick (F 


” pals +t ——+ 
ra 7 o ~ Tie a string ¢ 


first hoop and 


cy 9 nen nny fa 


- e ‘ow 


Figure §. Lash Four 


Hoops to Two Sticks to the ends of the last hoop, keeping 
Start the Framework the ends eleven inches and a half 
apart (Figure 6). This foundation 
| must be firm, strong and light in weight. Cover with 
| flexible, medium-weight card- , 
y-—— board, twenty-eight inches and Bae ———— 
O,--—- —- a half long by twenty-nine +00 
ican in hes wide. Cut a circular [x 
Tie a String Opening in this cardboard cover & 
Parnes twelve inches and a half in | 


diameter (Figure 7), and sew it 
on the hoops as indicated by dots in Figure 


“ 


3lue 


hor 


Figure 3. The 
Notched Stick 


Winner of the 





Figure4. Hoops 
Lashed to Stick 


er end of the sti 


vine lash one end of 
he stick by the fir 
s(Figure 4). Whe 


h hoop is bound 
the other ends 
igure 5 


Ribbon” in the Jumping Class 


Regular — With Prizes 


Sew flap B tightly to 
the outside of the back, 
and the neck will be 
steady and firm on the 11h 
body (Figure 12). 

The foundation for the 
tail is made of half a 
sheet of newspaper folded, 
twisted and 
squeezed into a 
roll thirteen inches 
long. Cover this 
with fringe cut 
from two sheets of 
tissue-paper. Sew J 
the stub end of the 
tail to the top of 
the back; to arch 
the tail use a card- 
board strip seven 
inches long and two inches wide after being 
folded lengthwise through the center; sew one 
end to the under side of the tail nine inches 
and a half from the body, and the other end 
to the under side of the horse’s back. 


reations for ¢ 


10 


Figure 10. Pattern 
for the Ear 


Figure 11. The Ear 
After Being Folded 


Figure 12. How to Fasten 
the Head on the Body 


IN one end of a cardboard strip three 
inches wide to the string K (Figure 8), 
pinning the other end to the projecting neck; 


then double a large sheet of paper the color of your horse, fit it over 
the open front of the body, covering the lower edge of the front of the 
neck J, Figure 12; bend the paper on 


to the body and sew it 
the open back in the 


The opening is six ir 


in diameter, its edges slashed three 
inches deep to the dotted line. Fit 


the saddle over the 
horse’s back, turn the 
them flat on the unde 


edges of the saddle on to the horse, leaving 
the lower edges hanging free three inches 
and a half up from the bottom. 

k. ‘Take long straps of muslin and sew their 
ends to the central hoops of the foundation 


same way. 
The saddle is of cotton cloth, and may 
be any color you choose (Figure 13). 


in place. Cover 


aches and a half 











7 Figure 13. How to Cut the Saddle 
opening on the 


» slashes in and paste 
r side; paste the side 





st Figure 14). These straps are shoulder- Figure 15. Muslin Strip 
n Straps to fasten the horse on to the rider. With Drawstris 
to Run a tape in the hem of a strip of 


ya white muslin long en 
ind lap over several inches. Sew 


icross the ends of the 


another one acro 


Ls4-( [is \ 84 


8, taking stitches through the cardboard and | : 
over the hoops. This is for the horse’s body. | wy 
| 
. T the head and neck from the diagram aes 5 
in the lower left-hand corner of the Wiause9. The Cardbone 
page (Figureg). The pattern should measure, Frame for the Back 


na straight central line, two inches across 








cate heels and wrinkles. Leave the 
nostrils, head eleven inches, neck fourteen inches, flap B four inches. trousers white. Sew the top of the leg to 
The greatest width of neck is twenty-three inches, greatest width of the edge of the saddle (Figure 
head eighteen inches and a 14), and tie the ends of a piece 
lax) So og aE half, line D—D six inches and of black tape to the ends of 

} \ , manele \ a half, width of nostrils three the bit, for a bridle. 
| \ inches and three-quarters, The girls’ horses have, 
| | greatest width of side of head nstead of the muslin bag, a 
Gs | seven inches and a quarter. sath ad ae ot tissue-paper, 
_—-— = i Cut all heavy lines and bend fastened on the side edges of 
Saami Ses dotted lines. Cut a small, SS, «= the saddle and caught here and 
K- Se round hole on each side of the Figure 17, there to the horse’s sides; the 
Figure 8. How to Sew the Frame On head to hold a bit, as indicated Diagram for top edge issewedtoa band and 
by the dots (Figure g Leg I fastened around the rider’s 


Send the flaps A B C upward, and gently 
bend downward the head D—D, but do not 
make it a sharp, hard line. Bend _ nostrils 
E downward, also flaps F and F. Bring 
together the lengthwise edges of the neck G 


and G, overlap and sew them together; do 
ae ; , 7 é 3 
tne vith H and H, leaving the rounded 
edge “oe 

Gent bend a rounded ridge along the 
dotted lines I—1 

Che next thing is to run a stick through the 
noles in the mouth for a bit, letting it extend 
aimost two inches from each side. 


Cut two ears of 
ard (Figure 
10); sew a plait 
in the lower edge 
(Figure 11 
Fit the head and 
neck on to the 
body, extending the 
neck a trifle be- 
yond the front edge 
of the body. Where 
the flaps A and C 
meet the back cut 
slits and slide them 
through, cewing 
Figure 9. Diagram forthe them firmly on he 
Head and Neck under side. 


Y 


Sei tie 
en 
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| Figure 14. The Horse Ready 


Mark the eyes, nost 


legs and feet (Figure 





yugh to reach around the opening in the saddle 

this on the horse. Leave the ends 
of this strip open, and tie the 
drawstring around the waist when 
riding (Figure 15). 


“RY the horse on, as suggested in 
Figure 16, to measure for the cur- 
tain to be sewed around the bottom 
edge of the body. This should 
match the horse in color and should 
be short enough to give you perfect 
freedom of action; lap it four inches 
at the back, but do not sew the 
lapped edges together, for if you do 
rtoMount this the curtain will be likely to 
bind or trip the rider. 

rils and mane with ink or paint. Cut cardboard 
17) fifteen inches and a half from top back 


point to bend of knee, and eleven inches and a half from knee to sole 


d of boot. Paint tops 


the rest black, leaving white lines to indi- 








Ribbon = 


Horse Among the Trotters 


of boots tan color, 


waist, as shown in 
the photograph of 
he girl rider, be- 
low on the left. 












It makes a very realistic-looking skirt, and 1s 
easily adjusted after ‘‘ mounting ”’ the horse. 
SOR prize rosettes cut two inch-wide strips 
of blue, red and yellow cambi ; ona Card- 
board disk two inches in d ‘ter sew seven 
of these in loops, each two inches long when 
sewed on, and two streamers $1x In ies long; 
on one streamer mark the i on the other 
the name of your association (Figure 1 
yer mmon wire hairpin (Figure \ and 
Bend a common wire hairpin igure 19), and 


sew the ends on the paste- 
board back; glue a secor nd 
] overing the ends 
of hairpin and the stitches; 


dISK on, ¢ 


another disk 
on the front of the badge. 
Hunt up a picture of a 
spirited horse, in size to fit 
the badge, and paste it on 
the front disk (Figure 18). 
Gild the edge of the disk Figure 18. The 
and mark in gold the let- Prize Rosette 

tering and the date; the = pipure19. Hair- 
result will look like a gen- PinBent 
uine Horse Show prize. the Rosette 


then paste 








Fasten 








This Book Tells 
How To Make 


Your 






















Success 


—magnificently printed and 
profusely illustrated in colors 
on plated paper, beautifully 
bound with silk cord, deckled 
edged cover, and containing 
new designs for decorating 
every room in the home. 


IT TELLS 


— How to decorate in harmony 
with your woodwork. 

—Why vivid colors are un- 
desirable. 

—How to avoid discords in 
color. 

— Howto make a narrow room 
look wide. 

— How to make a small room 
look large. 

— Why certain colors are more 
suitable than others for bed- 
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Alsbastion is the only 


eens canvtcsteenas 
Alebastine Company 
Gud nda 


rooms. 
— How to stencil a wall. 
— How to get effects in your 
bathroom and kitchen. 
-Why Alabastine is superior 
to wall paper or kalsomine. 
These, and many other prac 
tical suggestions, are given to 
aid you in the beautifying of 
your home with 





The ‘Sanitary Wall Coating 


Alabastine is pure, powdered Ala- 
baster and comes in a great variety 
of beautiful tints. It adheres to the 
wall of its own cementing qualities, 
requiring no glue or paste, those dis- 
ease breeders common to kalsomines 
and wall papers. Alabastine is just 
mixed with cold water and applied 
with a flat wall brush. In the ab 
sence of an experienced decorator, 
any careful person can do the work. 

Be sure that your workman brings 
Alabastine in original packages, and 
mixes according to directions. 

Alabastine is very durable, very 
economical, does not fade, rub nor 
scale off, and its soft velvety tints 
reflect the light, making the home 
bright and cheerful. 

Send us 1oc in coin or U.S. stamps 
for ‘‘ Dainty Wall Decorations.’’ It 
is the best practical book published 
on the subject. 


FREE SAMPLES 


We will gladly send you free some 
samples of Alabastine tints, and an 
interesting folder telling about what 
can be done with Alabastine. Kindly 
write us today. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 

515 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 

Dept. 325, No. 105 Water Street 

New York City 








Sold by 
Paint, 
Drug, 
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in Sealed 


Packages 










Lasting. 
Sanit tary and Economical 
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Journal Housekeepers’ Best Recipes: S 


SAVORY COLD MEAT HIS recipe comes from Italy, where 
the dish is said to be-very popular. 
The foundation for the dish is cold roast 
or boiied meat: veal or beef will do. 
If any has been left over from dinner 
set it aside for luncheon on the following 
day. In the morning cut the meat into 
very thin slices, and place these, slightly 
overlapping each other, on a long 
platter. Clean the anchovies, slit them 
through the middle, removing the bones, and reduce the meat to a 
paste by using a knife; then make the sauce by mixing a little French 
mustard with chopped parsley, the anchovy paste, salt and pepper, 
olive oil—little by little, as if you were making mayonnaise dressing 
and finally the vinegar (lemon juice may be substituted for the vinegar). 
Pour over the meat and set aside until needed. The longer the sauce 
remains on the meat the more savory will the dish be. A garnish of 
sprays of parsley at the last moment will give an effective touch. 


Cold Meat 

3 or 4 Salted Anchovies 
French Mustard 
Chopped Parsley 

Olive Oil 

Pepper, Salt and Vinegar 


BAKED FISH CAKES ERY nice fish cakes 

or croquettes may be 
made of the remains of a 
fish dinner served the 
night before. Almost any 
kind of cold fish may be 
used. After removing the skin and 
bones, flake the meat very fine. To one 
cupful of the fish add two cupfuls of cold 
mashed potatoes and thoroughly mix together. If a sauce was served 
with the fish at dinner and some of it was left over it is well to add 
about three tablespoonfuls. Season the dish with a level teaspoonful of 
salt and a little pepper. Add the egg, well beaten. If the mixture 
does not seem moist enough add a little milk or cream. Make into 
flat cakes, put into a buttered pan, and bake in a hot oven until brown. 
If there is a little more fish and less potato, or a little more potato and 
less fish, than called for, it will not make any great difference. 


Cold Cooked Fish 
Cold Mashed Potatoes 
Milk or Cream 

Butter, Salt and Pepper 
1 Eze 





SPICED FISH HEN fish is left over, such as shad, 

herring, trout, haddock, mackerel, 
etc., put into a deep dish, and after 
scalding a pint of vinegar in which you 
have put a teaspoonful of mixed whole 
spices, pour the vinegar over the fish. 
Cover tightly and put in a cool place. 
The fish will keep for many days and 
will be found very nice for luncheon or supper. The quantity of vine- 
gar given will be enough for a quart of fish. 


Cold Fish 
1 Pint Vinegar 


1 Teaspoonful Mixed 
Whole Spices 


POTATO PYRAMID HIS is sucha pretty 

dish that it well re- 
pays one for the trouble 
it takes to prepare it. 
Moreover, it isa good 


Potatoes 
Creain 


Pepper, Salt and Butter 





Way to use very small 
potatoes, which are so often thrown out with the parings Soil the 
potatoes until they are done; then drain in a colander. Remove the 
skins, keeping the potatoes unbroken. Pile on a shallow dish or 
earthenware plate, and after sprinkling with salt and pepper baste 
with a few spoonfuls of cream and melted butter. Brown in the oven. 
The potatoes should be arranged in the form of a pyramid and served 
in the dish in which they were baked. 

HOT HAM SANDWICHES HENEVER you happen to have an 

over-supply of stale bread and 
some scraps of cold boiled ham you will 
find that these sandwiches will make a 


1 Cupful Minced Ham 
1 Cupful Milk 


1 Exe nice dish for luncheon. The ham should 
1 Teaspoonful French be minced quite fine, and when that has 
Mustard been done the mustard, minced parsley, 


cream, and half a saltspoonful of salt 
should be mixed with it. Spread thin 
on slices of bread. Press a slice of bread 
on each ham-covered slice. Jeat the 
egg, and add the cupful of milk to it. 
Dip the sandwiches in this mixture and 
after taking them out let them stand a while; then fry brown in a little 
butter, first on one side, then on the other. Serve on a hot dish. 


1 Teaspoonful Minced 
Parsley 

1 Tablespoonful Cream 

Stale Bread, Butter and Salt 


SPANISH MACARONI T IS from a Spanish 
woman in Southern 
California that this 
recipe comes, and who- 
ever follows it carefully 
will find that the maca- 
roni will have a most 
appetizing taste. 

The bacon should not be too thin; 
somewhat more than a pint of stewed 
tomatoes may be used; lamb or mutton 
is preferable for the cold meat; the 
macaroni is presumed to be some that has been boiled the day before. 
Cut the bacon in little bits, and fry in a spider, add the onion minced 
fine, and when it has turned a delicate brown add the pepper cut in 
small pieces. If you are fond of hot dishes do not be afraid to leave 
in a few of the seeds. Stir for a few minutes, and then add the stewed 
tomatoes. When the tomatoes are hot remove from the fire. Butter 
an earthen baking-dish and put in a layer of the tomato mixture, then 
one of the meat (which should first be put through the meat-chopper), 
then one of macaroni, seasoning slightly. Repeat this until all the 
layers have been used, finishing with macaroni. Pour on some milk 
or stock until it comes to the top of the mixture, and after dotting with 
butter bake for half an hour or more until everything has become 
richly brown. If the macaroni has been previously cooked with 
cheese it will do just as well, and in that case a little grated cheese may 
be sprinkled o is put in the oven. ; 


ver the top before the dist 
PINK SALAD A HH JUSEKEEPER in Germany has 
d furnished this ree ipe for a salad 
LL? ro o S 
hich makes an attractive dish for 


2 Slices Bacon 

1 Pint Cold Macaroni 

1 Pint Stewed Tomatoes 
1 Cupful Cold Meat 

1 or 2 Onions 





1 Green Bell Pepper 
Butter 
Milk or Stock 


Potatoes, Beets and Apples 


Celery luncheon or tea 

Pickles The beets and potatoes should be 
Ae Onion boiled and cold, and the apples, pickles 
ae and celery all should be as cold and crisp 


as possible. Cut all of them very fine, 
but do not make the mistake of chopping 
; them. There ought to be about an equal 
quantity of each ingredient. Mix well and add a small onion, if you 
like the flavor of onion. Season with vinegar, olive oil and salt, and 
then stir in enough rich cream to make the salad quite moist. 


Oil, Vinegar and Sait 
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by Maria Parloa 
HASH THAT YOU WILL LIKE O NOT use pork, but any other 
kind of meat will do. Free it com- 
pletely of bone and gristle, and put it 
through a meat-chopper to cut it fine. 
Season with salt and pepper and put ina 
cool place until ready to serve. Scrape 
some carrots and cut them into slices; 
boil in plenty of water for three-quarters 
of an hour. Peel the potatoes, which 
should be of medium size, and put them 
in astewpan. Cover with boiling water and cook for just half an hour. 
When they are done drain off the water into a bowl and put two gener- 
ous cupfuls of this water into a saucepan on the fire. Mash the pota- 
toes, season with salt, and add a tablespoonful of butter. Put a cupful 
of the mashed potatoes into the stewpan with the potato-water. Beat 
together one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour. Put into this 
mixture a few tablespoonfuls of warm water and then stir into the 
potato-water. Season with salt and pepper, and, if you like, a little 
onion juice. Add the minced meat—there should be about three cup- 
fuls—and simmer gently for about eight or ten minutes. Heap the 
mashed potatoes in a mound in the center of a hot platter and pour the 
meat around it. Have the carrots nicely seasoned with salt and butter, 
and arrange them in a circle outside the meat. Serve at once while 
everything is very hot. It will really be as good as it looks. 


Cold Meat 

Carrots 

12 Potatoes 

3 Tablespoonfuls Butter 
1 Tablespoonful Flour 
Salt and Pepper 


CHICKEN SHORTCAKE ERE is a good way 

to convert the rem- 
nants of a chicken stew 
or fricassee into a tempt- 
ing and savory dish: 
Free the chicken from 
skin and bones and cut 
it into small slivers. Put the meat on 
to heat in enough gravy to make it quite 
moist. Sift the baking-powder and salt 
with the flour. Rub the lard and butter 
into the flour, then stirin the milk. Stir 
the dough into a smooth ball and roll 
it into a round cake about an inch thick. Bake in a quick oven for 
about fifteen or twenty minutes. When done open the edge with a 
sharp knife and then tear the cake in two. After spreading the hot 
chicken on the lower half replace the upper half. Over the whole 
pour a generous amount of hot chicken gravy. 


Fricasseed or Stewed 
Chicken 

1 Pint Flour 

34 Cupful Milk 


2 Teaspoonfuls Baking- 
Powder 





1 Teaspoonful Butter 
1 Teaspoonful Lard 
¥% Teaspoonful Salt 


POTATOES WITH BACON IMPLE as this dish is it will be 

found delicious. Either cold baked 
or boiled potatoes may be used. About 
Bacon a quart should be sliced and placed in a 
Milk pan with the salt, and a slight dredging 
Flour of flour scattered among the slices. 
Pour in almost enough milk to cover the 
potatoes. Cover the top, with thin slices 
of bacon cut in small pieces. Bake until 
the meat has become crisp and turned a pale brown. It will take 
about half an hour. The oven must not be too hot. 


1 Quart Baked Potatoes 


\, Teaspoonful Salt 





SUMMER SOUP am ‘5 ee Y specific list 

of materials can be 
1 or 2 Potatoes givenfor this dish, which 
Butter may be made of almost 
1 Bay Leaf any left-over vegetables 
Milk that the refrigerator 


affords, provided care has been taken to 
include one or two really needed to give 
the proper flavor. For example, one 
large potato or two of medium size, a bit 
of carrot, a small onion, two ripe tomatoes 
or a little canned tomatoes, that may be left over, corn cut from one 
ear or a little left-over canned corn will do very well indeed. The main 
point is to be sure to have the potato, onion and carrot. The potatoes 
should be cut in pieces and covered with plenty of water. Put the 
rest of the vegetables in the same kettle to cook until all are tender— 
say, for about three-quarters of an hour; then remove the bay leaf 
and press the vegetables through a fine sieve. Add enough milk to 
make the mixture creamy. Return to the fire and keep there until the 
milk has become heated. Season with salt, pepper, a big piece of 
butter and some chopped parsley, and serve the soup at once. 


Salt and Pepper 
Parsley 
Left-over Vezetables 


SAVORY RICE HIS is very good to serve as a vege- 
table or as a border for meat. First 
measure whatever left-over tomato soup 
you may have—the richer and more 
highly-seasoned the better. For each 
cupful of soup allow a quarter of a cupful of rice. Heat the soup to the 
boiling point in the upper part of the double boiler, placed on the 
range, and then stir in the rice. After boiling hard for two minutes 
cover and place over boiling water in the under part of the double 
boiler to steam for two hours. Uncover during the last half hour in 
order that any of the remaining liquid may steam away. If you desire 
to have the particles of rice separate stir occasionally with a fork, being 
careful not to break the grains. If the mixture is left undisturbed while 
cooking it will come out nicely moulded and may be cut in slices. 


Tomato Soup 
Washed Rice 


SURPRISE SALAD T IS called sur- 


prise salad _be- 
cause it is not likely 
to be made exactly 
the sameway twice; 
but it will always 
be good if the dress- 
ing is carefully made, is hot when mixed 
with the other materials, and every- 
thing is allowed to become very cold 
before serving-time. Now, to make the 
dressing, into half a cupful of boiling 
vinegar stir the butter, sugar, celery salt, 
and whatever pepper and common salt 
you think best. Wet the flour and dry 
mustard with a little cold vinegar. Stir into the boiling vinegar and 
cook, stirring all the time until smooth like thick cream. Remove 
from the fire, and add the egg, well beaten. The boiling mixture will 
cook itenough. Mix in a bowl whatever vegetables you have left over. 
It is right to use boiled potatoes, canned peas or beans, corn (if there is 
no milk with it), celery—almost anything, even apples or walnuts. 
The salad is sure to be good, and you can thus dispose of a lot of odds 
and ends. After all have been well mixed pour the hot dressing into 
the bowl, stirring until you are sure that everything has really come in 
contact with the dressing. Set away in a cool place until mealtime. 
Serve on lettuce. If you have none use the inside leaves of cabbage. 


y% Cupful Vinegar 

1 Tablespoonful Butter 

1 Teaspoonful Sugar 

1 Teaspoonful Celery Salt 
1 Level Teaspoonful Flour 





¥% Teaspoonful Dry 
Mustard 


1 Ege 
Left-over Vegetables 
Lettuce 


Salt and Pepper 
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Barrington Hall, the Steel 
Cut Coffee, is the proud 
Father of the three 
Baker-ized Coffees. 


The features that commend Bar- 
rington Hall to consumers, as a coffee they 
| can use without ill effect, have appealed 
| with equal force to others, who having a 
preference for a stronger or perhaps a milder 
flavor than Barrington Hall, still recognize 
the advantage of its peculiar purity. 


‘“‘Vigoro”’ Baker-ized Coffee is strong, 
dark, robust, stimulating,—full of uplift, 
spicy odor and generous flavor. 


“Barrington Hall” Baker-ized (the 
same as Barrington Hall Steel-Cut) is of 
medium strength, delicious, mellow, smooth 
and fragrant, with a peculiarly satisfying 
after-taste. 


(As “Steel-Cut”’ was only partially 
descriptive, and the unwarranted use of the 
words by some dealers has made it a mean- 
ingless term, we have adopted ‘ Baker-ized’ 
as a trade mark, to more fully protect our- 
selves and our customers.) 


‘Siesta ”’ Baker-ized Coffee is of mild 
and dainty flavor, full of subtle delicacies 
and bouquet, but with little stimulation. 


Three characters of coffee, mark you, 
as widely different (in flavor) as the three 
primary colors in the rainbow; nevertheless 
identical in quality and price. Sold by 
grocers at 35 to 40 cents per pound tin, 
according to locality. 


What kind of Coffee 
| do you drink? 


You can recall a cup of coffee drank 
somewhere, sometime, that seemed more 
nearly perfect than any other. 


What wouldn’t you give to find such 
a Coffee again? To know that this perfect 
Coffee cost no more than any good Coffee, 
and better still, that you can always, year 
after year, get this selfsame Coffee un- 
| changed in quality, flavor or price. 
| Find out what kind of Coffee suits 
you best. 


Settle the Coffee question once for all. 


Send 30 cents stamps or coin, for a 
Find-Out Package of Baker-ized Coffe 
| This package contains over 4 pound each 
of Vigoro, of Barrington Hall and of Siesta 
(in separate cans), nearly a pound, delivered 
at your door for 30 cents. 


From this package you can select 
your ideal flavor. Do not content yourself 
with an indifferent or even a good Coffee, 
when one that suits you perfectly can be had 
at no greater cost and but little trouble. 


Address Baker Importing Co., 
114 Hudson St., New York, or 
216 N. Second St., Minneap 


Nota 
Sample 
but a Trial 
Order 


Send 
30c 
for it 
Today 
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HE first essential for a 
charming lingerie pillow is 
. that it should be filled with down; 
it will always then be springy. 
- Down pillows can be readily 


Vy 


ized 
The 





y purchased, made in all sizes. 
4 Sateen or India silk makes the 
a most serviceable underslip for 
r these cushions. The overtops 
e should always be made of linen, 


as this is much fresher and 
cooler than any cotton material. 
' Just now the separate stamped 
. linen squares are quite a fad in 
all the Paris shops. 
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ILLOWS open at both 
ect ends are very conve- 
elf nient for laundering. The 
ee, one above is made of heavy 
ad white linen. Theribbonis 
laced through a band of 
ladder-work on each side 
and the ends are finished 
‘ with a buttonhole scallop. 
Often cushions of this de- 
Scription are made long and 
Narrow like little bolsters. 
) One of the most popular 
4 ways of making the lin- 
Zi Berie pillow is with a frill 
: 4 all the way around it, like 
x 


the one on the right. The 
frill of this cushion has a 
wide, hemstitched hem 
which is finished with a 
needle-point scallop. 
“40nograms are suitable on 
Pillows of this description. 
t is wise to have the 
Cushion-cases alittle larger 
than the pillows. 
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T IS always profitable to 
embroider small squares of 
linen because they can be util- 


in so many clever ways. 
pillow above on the left, 


composed of four squares and 
a two-inch Cluny lace, has a 
very pretty balance as to design. 
The motif in the drawn-work 
squares of the French linen 
cushion above on the right is 
embroidered in tiny eyelets. 





TRAVELING pillow 
is quite aluxury. The 
one in the center above 1S 
very being deco- 


rated with small squares of 
im 


simple, 


ilet only. The ut 


aet- 
} 


wis of dark-bluei 


nen. 
ime sna 


1on- 


sned with an 


pea cusn 
cover is fin 

h 
which 


igh both 


embroidered e ige 
is worked thr 
back of the 
in the 
and 


the front and 
case. It is closed 
vith buttons 
buttonholes. 

The square pillow with 
the snowball design is 
made of linenlawn. This 
should have a silk lining, 
as the effect of the color 
through the linen is pretty. 

The front and back of 
the rose-design cushion 
just above are edged with 
narrow Cluny beading and 
laced together with ribbon. 


bDacK 


Transfer pattern jor the numbered embroidery design shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents, post-jree: the pattern 


includes three yards oj the border. 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Ne 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, and 
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Than 
Soda 
Crackers 
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When you eat 
Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste some- 
thing delight- 
fully different 
from common 
soda crackers. 


The difference 
begins with bet- 
ter baking of 
best materials, 
in the greatest, 
cleanest baker- 
ies in the world, 


built expressly 
to bake 








Uneeda 
Biscuit 





Thedifference 


<> 





is protected and 
preserved for 
you by the only 
package in the 
world that elfec- 
tively retains 
freshness and 
excludesalldust 
and moisture. 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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The 
Angel 
of 
Good 
Dreams 








he Acts 


| 
T | 
8: 40 
9: 43 | 


Soldier 





Saint I.uke 
7: 1-9 
Romans 

10: 12, 13 
Saint Matthew 
15: 11-20 





| Vision 
| and 


| Task 


Saint Mark 
9: 2-27 
The Acts 
2: 14-30 

3: 12-26 
4: 8-12 














Easter 
Week 


The Acts 
12: 3, 20-23 , 








After 
Fourteen 
Years 





Galatians 
1: 21-24 
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Sword 
and 
Prison 
in 

the 
Lisht 
of 
Easter 


1 Corinthians 
15: 51-58 
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The Great Sheet 


For APRIL 4 From Acts x; 1-48 

HE coast of Palestine had two ports, one at Joppa, the 
T other at Cwsarea. These were the gates which opened 

toward Greece and Rome and Europe and the future. 
They were appropriate places for the two visions whereby 
the Christian mission began to be directed toward the 
Gentile world. : 

Even in the case of visions so remarkable as these, there 
is a close connection between dreaming and waking. ‘The 
dream is shaped by the conditions which affect the dreamer. 
One condition which entered into both of these visions was 
the preaching of Philip. It is likely that that enthusiastic 
evangelist had aroused discussion both at Joppa and at 
Cesarea. Joppa was wholly Jewish; Cwsarea was almost 
wholly Gentile. But in the two places the preaching of 
Philip raised the same question. He preached Jesus as the 
Messiah, alike to Gentiles and to Jews. He surprised the 
Jews at Joppa and the Gentiles at Cwsarea by his free dealing 
with racial differences. 

This came to the ears of Cornelius, and with it the new 
that following Philip was Peter, able to speak with authority, 
and already advanced as far upon the way as Joppa. These 
facts lay ready to the hand of the Angel of Good Dreams, 
and out of them he made the vision of Cornelius. 

As for Peter, he was beside the sea, where the white sails 
might suggest the great sheet. Also, he was hungry, a sen 
sation which suggested eating. Up from the tanyard by the 
house came the sme!}l of the hides of four-footed beasts. 
And in his mind was the debate, begun by Philip, as to the 
relation of the Gentiles to the Gospel. Out of these facts the 
Angel of Good Dreams made the vision of Peter. 






Cornelius was the captain of a hundred men, and was, 
probably, like them, a Roman. He had been taught to 
believe in Jupiter and Juno, in Hercules and Venus; in the 
gods whose names are in the schoolbooks. Sut he wa 
interested in the religion of the Jews, and was, perhaps, an 
attendant at the synagogue. He represents the men who, 
though not members of the church, do good deeds and live 
good lives. He represents also the great pagan world, of 
which Saint Peter said: ‘‘In every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” In 
him is answered the old question as to salvation outside the 
church, and as to the heathen in the sight of God. 

When Peter said, ‘‘Not so, Lord,”’ he was not only for the 
moment disobedient to the Heavenly vision, but he showed 
how little impression had been made upon him by the plain 
teaching of Christ. He had already been told that in the 
sight of God the distinction between things, so far as religion 
is concerned, is a moral distinction. ‘The inference was that 
the true distinction between men is of a like nature: not 
traditional, nor social, nor racial, nor ecclesiastical, but 


moral. The difficulty with which the truth was received 
shows how hard it is to supplant prejudice by reason. Even 
to the divine voice Peter replied: ‘‘ Not so, Lord.” 

The vision of the Saint was interrupted by the summon 


of the soldier. ‘The housetop where the apostle is dreaming 
and the door where the m¢ are knocking are like 
the mountain of the Transfiguration and the valley of the 
demoniac: they are symbols of the relation which exists 
between the devotional and the practical parts of religion, 
between prayer and work. ‘The great joy of communion 
with God gives strength to minister tomen. Prayer is com- 
pleted in work. 

The sermon which Peter preached in the centurion’s house 
was that which we have already heard him preach three 
times, but it contained two new assertions. It began with 
the statement that God accepts even heathen people; it 
ended with the statement that sins may be forgiven through 
the name—that is, by the person and power—of Jesus, 
without reference to the keeping of the ceremonial law. 
Thus the idea of a religion no longer Jewish, but universal, 
begins to come in sight. 

As the apostle spoke these great, new words the Holy 
Spirit came upon the company: in joy unutterable they 
spoke with tongues. And Peter, following the divine leading, 
admitted them by baptism into the Christian society. He 
perceived that by the grace of God men might become 
Christians without first being Jews. 


sengers 


JUt OF rMson 
For APRIL 11 Krom Acts xii: 1-19 

HIS chapter is dated at the beginning and at the end. 

The latter date gives the year; the former, the month. 
For it is a matter of history that Herod died in 44. The 
**set day” on which in royal apparel he sat upon his throne 
at Csarea was the celebration of the victorious return of the 
Emperor Claudius from Britain. Josephus says that Herod 
wore a silver gown, on which the sun shone with a blazing 
light. The description of his sudden sickness suggests that 
which is now called appendicitis. 

In the spring of that year, in March or April, in the days of 
unleavened bread, when the Passover was kept and the 
memories of the disciples went back to the tragedy of the 
Cross and the wonder of the empty tomb, two of the apostles 
reénacted, as in a Passion play, that sacred death and 
resurrection: one in reality and one in symbol. James was 
killed with the sword; Peter was released from prison. 


Fourteen years had passed since the Day of Pentecost and 
the Martyrdom of Stephen. The conversion of the chief 
persecutor had ended, or mitigated, the violence of the Jews, 
and the Christians were living in peace in Jerusalem. The 
activities of Christian preaching were for the most part at a 
distance—eastward in Damascus, westward in Czsarea, 
northward in Samaria. In Syria and Cilicia Saul had been 
conducting a successful but unrecorded mission. 

In these districts the new doctrines—(1) that Jesus was 
the Me iah, (2) that all good men are acc epted of God, (3) 
that in the name of Jesus, without the works of the law, sins 
are forgiven, and (4) that in order to be a Christian it is not 
necessary to be a Jew—were being quietly set forth. 

The execution of James and the imprisonment of Peter 
show that the Christians were still hated. But these afflictions 
they themselves received in the confidence and comfort of the 
Faster revelation. As they kept the feast, having the names 
of these two apostles in their hearts, they knew that James 
a but rn into fuller and more blessed life, and that 

eter would be brought from the darkness of the dungeon as 
his Master had risen from the darkness of elle " 

For Easter is the interpretation of both life and immortality. 

It means that the pains of life are known to God, that they 
are as consistent with the love of God as were the pangs of the 
Cross, and that all things work together for good to them that 
love God. 
_ And it means that death is the appointed gate into that life 
immortal, from which our Lord came back and showed 
Himself alive that He might make us certain of its blessed 
reality. Out of all prisons of distress, out of the mystery of 
death, the souls of the faithful enter into joy eternal. ~ 
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Lightning? 


17: 28 


9: 24-27 


the 
Sky 
or 

in 
the 
Soul? 


Galatians 
1: 16 


1 Corinthian 


Christ 
Dwells 
in 

Our 
Hearts 
by 
Faith 


Romans 
1-11 


The 
Training 
of 

an 
Apostle 


A 

Jewish 
Society 
Grows 
Into 

a 
Universal 
Religion 


The Acts 
26: 17, 18 
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The Heavenly Vision 
For APRIL 18 Irom Acts ix: 1-30 

HE conversion of Saul is related to Christianity as the 

invention of printing is related to education. It was a 
determining event. 

It was as sudden as a flash of lightning. But lightning only 
seems sudden; in reality it is the result of a long series of 
preparatory conditions. Saul’s conversion was _ similarly 
prepared for; it was the culmination of all his previous 
experience. 

The fact that Saul was born in Tarsus and educated in 

Jerusalem is highly significant. By virtue of his birth in 
‘Tarsus he was acquainted with the Gentile world and 
interested in it. The chief distinction of the town was its 
university. It was a pagan school and he did not attend it, 
but that he came within its influence is shown (1) by his 
knowledge of Greek poetry, and (2) by his familiarity with 
athletics, to which he refers more than thirty times. It is 
likely that he brought from Tarsus that impelling interest 
in the conversion of the Gentiles which was presently to set 
the direction of his life. 
By virtue of his education in Jerusalem he was instructed 
in the Bible and became zealous for the law. He accepted 
the current doctrine that the salvation of the individual, of 
the nation and of the world depended upon the keeping of 
the Jaw. And by the law he understood the regulations 
regarding the Sabbath, the ceremonial cleansing of the hands, 
and the offering of the appointed sacrifices. 

To this he added a sensitive conscience and an intense 
longing after ideal goodness. 

The combination of these qualities produced a spiritual 
ferment which is described in the seventh chapter of Romans. 
His conscience told him that goodness is a moral and interior 
matter, including even the thoughts of the heart. In striving 
after this goodness, between the appeals of the flesh and of 
the spirit, he found that the observance of the law was of 
small avail. This discovery may, for the moment, have 
quickened his persecuting zeal. For persecution is some- 
times an evidence of a doubt in the soul of the persecutor. 
Violence is not needed when reason will suffice. Such a 
mood would he followed by deep depression. 

In this spirit Saul started on a journey of a hundred and 
fifty miles across a desert. For a week he was alone with 
his own thoughts, with the failure of the law, with the shining 
face of Stephen. ‘‘Am I right?” he asked himself; like an 
ox, pricked by the goads, and kicking against them, yet 
driven on. 


Was the Heavenly vision in the sky or in the soul? 

The evidence of Saul’s companions is confused. One 
account says that they heard a voice but saw no man; 
another says that they heard no voice but saw a light. It is 
plain, however, that there was something in the sky. 

The fact that the celestial sight and sound were intelligible 


only to Saul shows that the revelation was made to the 
piritual eye and ear. His companion aw no face and 
heard no words. But Saul saw Jesus Christ, our Lord 
‘God,” he says, “revealed Hi Son in me.”? ‘‘He was seen 
of me also.” ‘The experience was akin to the manifestation 


of the risen Christ to the apostles; it was akir 
upreme crises in human life when, suddenly, as if from the 
ky, a great decisive truth dawn the soul. At that 
moment Saul came into conscious, immediate relation with 
the unseen world. The eyes of his soul were opened. 
He became vividly and unmistakably aware of the presence 
of Him Who had been crucified, alive, in a spiritual body, 
addressing him. 


also to those 


upon 


The effect of the Heavenly vision was not only to convert 
the persecutor, but also to bring anew doctrine into Christian 
preaching. Up to that time the Christian message had been 
that Jesus was the Messiah, crucified by reason of the sins 
of the people, but risen from the dead. It was a Jewish 
doctrine, and concerned the Jewish people. But to Paul, 
from the moment of the Heavenly vision, Jesus was not only 
the Messiah but the Savior as well. ‘The new doctrine 
implied a new faith and a new mastery: the faith was in the 
divinity of the Savior, thus made manifest; the mastery was 
by the spirit over the flesh, made possible by the might of Him 
Who was now perceived to have His dwelling in the soul of 
the believer. The supreme conviction wrought by this 
experience was not that Jesus was alive in the Heavens, but 
that He was alive, for grace and power, in the soul of Paul. 
In that faith he was a new creature. In that faith we also 
may put away the old and enter into a new life. 


oy 1a 5 
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For APRIL 25 From Acts xi: 19-30; xii: 25 


MMEDIATELY after the Heavenly vision Saul entered 
Damascus, found Saint Ananias, and was baptized. He 
retired for a time into the deserts of Arabia, as Jesus had gone 
into the wilderness, to be alone with God and his own soul. 
Returning, he took up his new ministry in the Damascus 
synagogues. An echo of his preaching is in the beginning of 
the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. Threatened with 
death he escaped over the wall in a basket, and made his 
way to Jerusalem. ‘This was three years after his conversion. 
Saint Luke was told that on this visit Saul met all of the 
apostles and many of the brethren, and preached openly. 
But Saint Paul says that he spent fifteen days with Peter, and 
saw no other apostle except James, and was unknown by 
face to the Christians of Judea. His mission and his message 
were his own, straight from Christ Himself. His apostleship 
was not by appointment of men, like that of Matthias, but 
by the direct call of God. 

Thereafter, for a dozen years, he served as a missionary in 
Syria, whose chief city was Antioch, and in Cilicia, whose 
chief city was Tarsus. This was his apprenticeship, his time 
of patient preparation. The end of the eleventh chapter of 
Second Corinthians is perhaps asummary of his adventure 
No doubt he went as frankly to the Gentiles at this time as he 
did later; but the mission was known only by distant rumor 
to the Christians of Jerusalem. 


At last the evangelization of the Gentiles of Antioch came 
to the ears of the apostles, and they sent Barnabas, as they 
had long before sent Peter, to visit the new converts, and 
Barnabas called Saul from Tarsus to go with him. And 
there they labored with so frank a recognition of the Gentiles 
that for the first time, it is recorded, the men of the new 
movement were given the name which we bear today. They 
had been called Nazarenes: now they were called Christians. 
It was plain that they who believed in Jesus were a company 
distinct from the historic church. Some, indeed, were Jews, 
but an increasing number of others were Gentiles. It was 
perceived that the Christians no longer constituted a party or 
society within the church, but that they were proclaiming 
and practicing a universal religion. Without conscious 
intention they had entered into independence. 

With this significant name the part of The Acts which 
describes the Jewish Mission ends. With the ministry of 
Saint Paul the Gentile Mission begins. 











Modern Priscilla 


A Fashion Magazine of Fancy-Work 


The only big monthly Fancy-work Magazine 
published in the United States. A magazine that 
shows you how to put those fascinating little 
touches into your wearing apparel and table 
decorations that excite the admiration of your 
friends. For years the recognized authority on 
all kinds of Art Needlework, Knitting, Crochet, 
Lace, Lingerie, Costume and Household Em- 
broidery, Oil, Water Color and China Painting, 
Pyrography, Stenciling, and a dozen other sub- 
jects that interest women, young and old. 


Subscription Price only 50c per year 
Canadian Subscription, 25c extra 
Every woman can afford it. 200,000 women 
already read it each month; but we are not satis- 
fied. We want many thousand more names on 
our subscription list, and so are making the fol- 
lowing special offers to new subscribers. 







Special Shirt-Waist Offer 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 1 year and 
perforated pattern of this  shirt-waist design 

(with stamping paste), 75c3 if design i 

if stamped on fine quality linen, $2.25 (special 
price). Perforated pattern alone, 50C3 or 
stamped on fine quality linen, $2 (special price) 


4 id 4 THE MODERN 
Special Lingerie Hat Offer }.)00/0"" 
1 year and perforated pattern of this stunning lingerie hat 
(with stamping paste), 65c; if design is stamped on fi 
quality heavy linen, $1.00. Perforated pattern alone, 40c; 
or stamped on fine quality heavy linen, 75c. 


. 
Special 
. 
Centrepiece 
Off. THE MODERN PRISCILLA for one year and per 
er forated pattern of this 27x27 inch centrepiece de 
sign (with stamping paste) 65c; if design is stamped on 
fine white linen, $1.00. Perforated pattern alone, 40c; or 
stamped on fine white linen, 75c. 
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. THE MODER® 
Special Corset-Cover Offer piscerk ! 
1 year and perforated pattern of this corset-cover design (wit 
stamping paste), 60c; if design is stamped on nainsook, 75« 
Perforated pattern alone, 35¢; or stamped on linen, 50c. 


FRE With Each Order 0" new Priscills 


edlework 
Book, containing 300 embroidery eolemn 
Copy of The Priscilla (current issue) sent for 10c 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
85 J-3 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
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HY don’t you 

have ‘*Twi- 
light Tea’’ in your 
church forthe young 
people away from 
home? The time 
between afternoon 
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50 Little Stories of Ways to Do Church Work 


rr 


N ONE Connecticut town every Saturday 
evening a band of young men visit the 
hotels and send a personal invitation to 
each man visitor on the hotel books. This is 
put with the man’s mail. It is well to have 
the invitations signed by one of The Ushers’ 
Association so that the visitor may become 
acquainted with hiswould-be host if he desires. 





A letter service will vary the devotional 
meeting of your Young People’s Society, with 
messages on the topic from former members. 

Purchasing flower seeds in bulk and retail- 
ing them in packages is a possible way for a 
class to earn missionary money. 


and evening service | 
has often a gloomy | 
hour, Let them help | 
in preparing the | 
coffee and sand- | 
wiches, andfeel that | 
their church isa 
home to them. 


asim 


In a Sunday-school trying to raise a hun- 
dred dollars for a Children’s Hospital, a ban- 
ner marked off in one hundred squares was hung in full view. Whenever 
a dollar was raised a red star appeared in one of the squares. 


When raising a church debt use a large pair of scales. On one side 
place a block of wood representing the debt. Have small blocks to repre- 
sent different sums of money, and as the pledges are made 
placeon the other side of the scales small blocks to corre- 
spond with the amount secured. It will be interesting to 
see the debt begin to move, and to see it finally balanced. 

One Young People’s Society instead of falling off in the 
summer forms itself into a choir and goes on foot or by team 
to the schoolhouses of the farming districts to hold services. 


A lot of young people gave a “‘shower”’ for the lecture- 
room of their church, inviting the members to participate. 
Result: a new Bible, clock, table, piano-cover, flower- 
vases and other articles to make the room attractive. 


Potted plants in memory of those “gone on before” 
formed the decorations for our altar at Easter. What 


comfort the Resurrection story brought! 


ID you ever figure out what it would mean if every 


Iried and Told by the Readers of This Page 





TENNIS court 


Social Helper 


Give the opening exercises of the Sunday- 
school over to aclass of boys one Sunday, then 
to a class of girls, sometimes to the teachers. 
Let them plan the first fifteen minutes. 


In a class of girls the work is planned out HAT about 
for six months at the teacher’s home. An is ap pape 
incident or character is given to each girl for Se ae ae 


: s town? Can you 
special study that she may instruct others. interest your class of 


boys in tree-plant- 
ing, vine-growing, 
and keeping the 
grass-plot trimly 
clipped? If youcan 
it will mean personal 
pride and responsi- 
bility in the protec- 
tion of the church 
property. 





Have special floral days, letting the children 
bring all they can of that flower for decora- 
tion. Try a sweet pea Sunday, a daisy Sun- 
day, a rose Sunday. 








The object of one social committee was to 
see that the church interior itself was kept 
cheerful and attractive. This meant study 
of light, ventilation, decoration, etc. | 








A changeable map would be a unique gift for your pastor. Draw a 
map of the town on sign-painters’ muslin. Write the name of each 
family on one of the pin tags used to mark dry goods. Fasten the tags 
on the map according to the residences of families. When the family 
moves the tag may be moved and the map kept up to date. 
A glance shows all the families in one neighborhood. 

WICE during the heated term the members of our 

Ladies’ Aid plan to hold their monthly meeting in a 
park, taking with them a basket supper. 

If your class members are responsible for the support 
of a child on a foreign field, at say fifteen dollars a year, 
they will at once awaken to missions. 





Some people I know make it a point to say to one or two 
forlorn “ boarding-house people”? each Sunday after serv- 
ice: ‘Come home to dinner with us.”” They know that 
Sunday afternoon is the homesick time, and a few hours 
in a real home give strength and courage for the week. 

One Sunday a month the girls of our church spend the 
afternoon at The Home for the Friendless. The result is 


one in your church gave “a tenth to the Lord”? 
Suppose you have two hundred members who earn, on an 
average, ten dollars a week, and they gave one-tenth of it— 
$10,400 a year! No begging in such a church, and plenty 
of means to enlarge its usefulness. 


The ‘Drop-in Class” is the appropriate name of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association class that numbers 
weekly about a hundred and fifty men. 


While studying the travels of Saint Paul it will interest 
your boys to have outline maps to fill in. 





and croquet 
groundnearthe 
parsonage, given by 
asocietyofthe 
church, has been a 
help to us socially. 
The pastor has hada 
chanceto form 
friendships with the 
young people, and 
that has brought 
them moreregularly 
with their friends to 
the church service. 





a good influence over the older girls of the Home. 


In a class whose membership has grown from twelve to 
sixty-eight the teacher encourages early coming by giving 
a carnation to the first twelve arrivals. 


Conduct the Sunday-school review as a relay race. Let 
each one who takes part have one or more lessons accord- 
ing as the distance may be gauged. This can be well 
managed in the coming lessons with a class of boys, as the 
travels of Saint Paul will permit such an arrangement. 














In a movement to raise one hundred thousand dollars 
foranorphan asylum in a New Jersey town a flag was 
started up a staff on a prominent corner. It was started by the 
presentation of twenty thousand dollars and is to be raised one notch 

every time a thousand dollars is raised. Why 
ye not such a flag on your church corner? 


In our devotional meetings we have a ten- 
minute recess to greet strangers and in a 
friendly way tell them about our society. 


To help the finances of the Sunday-school 
it would be a good thing if each older pupil 
would follow the example of the little ones 
and bring birthday pennies. It would make 

| a noticeable difference in a year. 


HE Strangers’ Committee of a Christian 

Endeavor provided reading-matter for the 
railroad station at a junction where passen- 
gers were often obliged to wait. 





The teaching of the Sunday-school lesson 
to teachers is solved in our church by the 
| pastor’s teaching the lesson for half an hour 
| after the weekly prayer-meeting. The teach- 
ers are thus prepared to present the best 
points of the lesson. 


NE Sunday- 

school teacher 
has gathered into 
her clz a number 
of business girls 
alonein the city. 
She rents a pew and 
says: “‘Girls, our 
| Class-pew is number 
} Sixteen. It will 
please me if you use 
it freely.” Asa 
result, several of the 
girls have become 
regular attendants. 





SS 


If a pastor who has no choir will get twenty 

good singers to practice the hymns, and then 

| distribute these singers throughout the con- 

gregation, their hearty singing will be an in- 
spiration to the whole congregation. 





A young woman teacher vanquished some 
= unkind feeling in her class by providing a 

week’s camp for her boys in care of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretary. She lived near enough to 
visit the camp each day. A better class spirit resulted. 


( 
nn 


_A teacher arranged a social for her class and their mothers, each 
girl entertaining in some way. Many of the mothers were strangers. 


A class of little girls were made interested in the use of their own 
tihlec hy - } : 7 i 

21bles by a series of baby-ribbon book-marks of various colors. For 
oe Rite ° ? : . : 
a Bible brought four consecutive Sundays a ribbon was presented. 


Instead of that bouquet for the sick member of your society why 
not do as a group of King’s Daughters did and send a rose “ shower”? ? 
Each one who took part left an order with a certain florist to send with 
her card of greeting one beautiful rose. The roses were all sent at one 
time, but each one meant a personal remembrance. 


Can you imagine any temperance lecturer whe could make more of 
ne impression on a boy’s mind than a Christian policeman, telling 
what he knows of the harm that has com zh intemperance? 


In a large Western church drawing hundreds of strang- 

= ers to its services an invitation is extended every Sabbath to 

any one in trouble to meet the ‘‘ Assistant Pastor” in the 

church on any weekday between one and twoo’clock. ‘The “Assistant 

Pastor” in this case is a woman of refinement and deeply-sympathetic 
heart. Many avail themselves of the privilege and go away helped. 


To help the finances of one Sunday-school the superintendent 
gave one dollar each to twenty-five boys to invest and return the 
profits; each one so invested as to return ten dollars. 


Why not plan to let that lively class of boys illustrate the lesson by 
selected pictures from Sunday to Sunday? Go through your lessons 
for three months in advance, tell the boys 
what you will need to illustrate them and let 
them help you hunt for the pictures. 


A pastor who made it his duty to be able to 
call all the children by name in the homes of 
his church found that it helped in his work. 


One sherbet-cup was the admission to a 
social where the young people wanted glasses 
in which to serve their evening refreshments. 


A boys’ class organized as the “True 
Blues,” with their motto “‘On the square.” 

NE wide-awake teacher got her boys in- 

terested in the good books in the library 


y telling them he lives of the authors. 
by g them of the lives o 1uthors i icc 


F : 5 Society has 
Did you ever realize how helpful a hymn- 


board is to the deaf? If your church hasn’t | 
one here is a good bit of work for the Young | 
| 
| 
| 


articles needed by 
the sick: hot-water 


and ice bags, air 


People’s Society. A pew fitted with ‘‘acousti- 
cons” is also a good work; also the transmis- 


| 
stocked a closet with | 
| 
} 
| 






drinki 


sion of the sermon by telephone from the wid U. Suladechi. 
church to an invalid’s room. bedding, etc.; and | 
: | lends them to the | 
“Tall ° a 9° H 1 | sick poor. This has 
A “Fellowship Fund” is the practical work | ‘oroved go. helnful | 
of a Mercy and Help Department to help the that they hope to 
needy over hard places. engage a nurse to 






| 
; 
~ give her time to this | 
A successful method to get a Sunday-school work. 
board meeting was solved by having a twenty- L 
five-cent supper to which the teachers could 
come direct from business; the business meeting followed the supper, 
which was arranged by the woman teachers divided into committees. 


The difficulty in securing leaders for devotional meetings is often 
overcome by training the younger ones to announce the songs, call for 
prayers, etc., while an experienced speaker talks on the topic. 


A pleasant little welcome it was when the officers of an Epworth 
League stood in the vestibule of the church and gave a dafiodil to 
each one coming to the Easter service. It made the visitors think that 
other pleasant things occurred in that church. 





NoTE—The Minister’s Soc 
stamped addressed env 


per will be glad to aid church workers through personal correspondence if a 
’ is inclosed, and will pay for any idea sent to her which she can use. 
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ply Economy 
ased on Intelligence 


NOT ONE WOMAN IN 
*.- A HUNDRED 
‘used Soap Powder or Wash- 
ing Powder of any sort when 
PEARLINE was Discov- 
ered and Introduced by James 
Pyle thirty (30) years ago— 
no wonder to those who re- 
call the sort made at that time. 
NINETY ‘WOMEN IN 
EVERY. HUNDRED 

in the land (as proved by a 
careful Census made in the 
year 1908) now use a Soap 
Powder or Washing Powder 
of some Sort—Good—Bad 
or Indifferent. 

Those who Insist on hav- 
ing the -Best—those who 
have the Finer, more Deli- 
cate Articles which they can- 
‘not subject to the Risk of 
‘Cheap Powders—those who 
have the Greatest Intelligence 
‘and Realize that the Best is 
the Cheapest remain Stead- 
fas to PEARLINE, the 
Original and Best Washing 
Powder. , 

PEARLINE contains the 
Correct Amount of Soap in 
‘Combination with absolutely 
Safe, Scientific Detergents 
and is far Superior to, and 
‘more Economical than those 
Powders which are made to 


be Used with Soap. 











A Real Novelty 


It’s New, It’s Useful, It’s Attractive 






ret it 














initial not 
only gives the key ring a smart appearance 
but also helps to identify it, in case it is mislaid 
A key ring is frequently brought into view. 
Have it > and attractive. These little 
gra are whil 
Get one for yourself, and another for some 
Often you try to think of some little | 
gift that will be differeyt and unique. This is it. | 
lers. If he hasn't it 
pt of price, §$ If 
re? iy r money. 
ket remind you 


WOODSIDE STERLING CO., Mfg. Silversmiths 
2 Maiden Lane, New York City 


























e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 

samples. 160 Visiting Cards, 50c. 

L. OTT ENGRAVING C: hia, Pa. 


., 1035 Chestnut St., Philadel; 


SoD LSN SRI SCIEN TREN IY 


STR ST LRA 7 
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The Canning of Vegetables 







O CAN vegetables is not difficult if one 
© studies carefully all instructions and 
’ adheres strictly to rules. The slightest 
disregard of the smallest rule may 
cause great loss, not only of time but of 
money as well. I am most familiar 
2 > with all the details of the recipes follow- 
ing, having used them many times with success. If you 
fail it is because you have not followed the rules. 


All vegetables, to be perfect, must be canned the day they 
are picked. 

They must be ripe and free from decay. 

They must be cooked in the cans or jars in which they 
are to be kept. 

Cans or jars, lids and rubbers must be perfect. 

Use new rubbers every year, or you may save a quarter at 
the expense of many dollars. 

Use solid tops—that is, tops which have no lining, glass or metal. 

The water in the boiler must boil, not simmer, and the time must be 
counted from the first boil. 

The lids and rubbers must not be handled after the boiling is finished. 

The contents of every jar must be sterile (dead). One germ of mould or 
yeast on the lid or rubber, or in the jar, will spoil the entire contents. 


Persons living in the country can put up sufficient vegetables for 
winter use without great outlay of time. Do not have canning days; 
put up a few cans or jars while you are in the kitchen doing the 
morning’s work. If you are going to have string beans for dinner 
prepare an extra quantity, enough to make two or three jars, and can 
them while you are boiling your dinner beans. 


Some Utensils Which Will Make Your Work Easier 


FEW inexpensive utensils which can be made by any tinsmith will 

make the work much easier. Purchase a good-sized wash-boiler 
with a eopper bottom and a tightly-fitting cover. Have your tinsmith 
make a good, strong, wire rack to fit the inside of the bottom. Ask him 
to bend down the heavy outside wire in four or five places, thus making 
feet to the rack. This will lift the rack an inch from the bottom of the 
boiler and remove the danger of breakage. Have a handle in the 
center sufficiently high to grasp easily. It must not, however, interfere 
with the lid of the boiler. This handle is of great importance, as it 
enables you to lift all the jars at once. Without such a contrivance you 
must struggle to get the boiling-hot jars out of the deep boiler partly 
filled with boiling water. A wooden rack will answer as well as wire 
if it is more conveniently obtained. If it becomes necessary to lift the 
lids from the jars they must be thrown at once into boiling water 
and kept there until needed. If you take a spoon or fork to lift them 
see that the bowl of the spoon or the tines of the fork are dipped 
into boiling water before they touch the lid. Never place a lid or rubber 
on the table and then pick it up and put it on the jar. The table, in 
all probability, has a little dust on it, which carries spores of mould 
and yeast. They will fasten themselves to the edge of the lid and con 
taminate the contents of the jar. In simple language, have everything 
boiling hot, and keep it so. When you have thoroughly grasped what 
it means to have everything absolutely sterile you will not look upon 
the canning of vegetables as a great mystery. It is quite as simple 
an operation as boiling a potato. 

Green peas, corn and beets contain sugar, and as yeast spores grow 
quickly in saccharine solutions it is necessary that the jars should be 
boiled under water after they are sealed. The best canned vegetables 
I ever ate were done in wide-mouthed glass bottles, simply corked, 
without rubbers. These happened to be the only receptacles I had at 
hand, and I used them, but I was more than careful to see that the 
corks were sterile, that the jars were boiled after they were corked, 
and that they were dipped quickly into sealing-wax the moment they 
were taken from the boiling water. There is no reason why vege- 
tables should be kept in the dark. If they are sterile they will keep 
for a year in an open grocery store, with the sun streaming in all day. 
In fact, I think it is wise to have the fruit-closet light and airy. It 
must, however, be perfectly clean, or it will affect the jellies and pre- 
serves that are covered with paper only. 


To Can Tomatoes, Asparagus and String Beans 


OMATOES are most easily kept on account of the acid they con- 

tain. In fact, one would have to be very careless to have tomatoes 
spoil. They keep so easily that they may be stewed in the kettle and 
transferred to the jars. Indeed, this is a very good way of putting up 
stewed tomatoes or tomato paste. ‘Tomatoes that are to be used 
whole for salads during the winter season must, however, be cooked 
in the jars. If you have a tinsmith near, or if you can handle at home 
a soldering apparatus, tin cans are most convenient and easily man- 
aged. Wash and scald the cans, fill them with the vegetables, put on 
the little tops and solder them. For all vegetables except corn the can 
must be filled with cold water. Puncture the lid with an awl, making 
a very small hole for the escape of steam. Then stand the cans in the 
boiler, boil them for the given time, lift them, and quickly drop a little 
solder over the hole. Be sure that the hole is covered, or the contents 
will not be air-tight. Stand the cans aside in the closet for three days; 
then examine them. If the lids are concave or drawn in they are air- 
tight and will keep for an indefinite time. If the cans or the ends are 
bulged they are fermenting, and unless opened they will burst. 

Asparagus for canning must be perfectly fresh. Wash and trim. 
Cover it with boiling water, boil rapidly for fifteen minutes, drain and 
cool. Arrange it neatly, butts down, in wide-mouthed glass jars; fill 
the jars to overflowing with cold water, adjust the rubbers, lay the lids 
on loosely, stand the jars on the rack in the boiler, surround them 
partly with cold water, cover the boiler, bring to the boiling point, 
and boil for one hour. Lift the rack carefully, screw down each top 
without lifting it, put the rack with the jars back into the boiler, 
cover the boiler and boil for thirty minutes. Lift the jars and stand 
them aside to cool. The next morning give the tops an extra turn 
if the glass has contracted, and keep in a cool place. 

To can string beans, string them, wash them in cold water, cover 
them with boiling water, boil for fifteen minutes, drain and pack them 
in jars. Proceed precisely the same as for asparagus, cooking them 
the same length of time. 


Beets, Green Peas and Corn Should be Very Fresh 


ELECT fresh, young beets, wash them thoroughly, boil them for 
thirty minutes, cool and strip off the stems. Trim the beets neatly 
and pack them in the jars. Fill the jars with cold water, adding a 
tablespoonful of vinegar to each jar. Adjust the rubbers, lay the tops 
on loosely and proceed as directed for asparagus, cooking the same 
length of time. 
Peas, too, should be perfectly fresh; shell them, throw them into 
cold water. When you have the desired quantity ready select the jars, 


wash them carefully, and pack them full of peas. Then pour in 
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sufficient water that has been boiled and cooled to fill the 
jars. Adjust the rubbers, lay on the lids; do not fasten 
them. Stand the jars on the rack in the boiler, partly 
surround them with cold water, bring to the boiling 
point, boil continuously for two hours. Lift the rack 
and screw down the tops, or fasten them. Stand the 
rack with the jars back in the boiler, add sufficient 
boiling water to cover the jars thoroughly, and _ boil 
rapidly for thirty minutes. 

To can corn, select perfectly fresh ears, husk and re- 
move the silk. Score down each row of grains and press 
out the corn. Pack this pulp into the jars, leaving a 
space of one inch at the top. Adjust the rubbers, lay 
on the tops, stand the jars on the rack in the boiler, sur- 
round them half-way up with cold water, bring to boiling 
point and boil continuously for two hours and a half. 
Lift the jars, screw down the tops, and pour over 
boiling water to cover them thoroughly; boil rapidly for half an hour, 
and let them cool in the water, taking the boiler from the fire. 


PT HEN 


Okra, and Other Vegetables Canned With It 


ELECT the young pods, wash and trim them; pack them care- 
fully in the jars, pressing them down, adjust the rubbers and lay 
on the tops. Stand the jars in the boiler, surround them half-way up 
with cold water and boil for one hour. Lift the jars; lift all the lids, 
and throw them in a small pan of boiling water. Fill two jars from a 
third. Lift the lids carefully from the boiling water and screw them 
down on the full jars. Stand these back in the boiler, cover the boiler, 
and boil for three-quarters of an hour. 

The combination of okra, corn and tomato is very nice to use for 
gumbo soups or Brunswick stews. Wash the okra, cut it in slices, 
crosswise, put them into a porcelain-lined kettle, add an equal quan- 
tity of corn pulp and of tomatoes which have been peeled, cut into 
halves, and the seeds pressed out. Stew these for thirty minutes. 
Wash the jars carefully, throw the lids and the rubbers into hot water. 
Stand one jar at a time on a folded cloth on a plate, carry it to the 
stove, fill it to overflowing, adjust the rubber, screw on the top, stand 
it in the boiler on the rack, having in the boiler sufficient boiling water 
to half cover the jars, and so continue until all the jars are filled. 
Cover the boiler and boil continuously for one hour. 


Various Ways of Putting Up Tomatoes 


EEL perfectly solid tomatoes, cut them into halves, and press out 

the seeds. Cut each half into three or four pieces. Put them in 
a porcelain-lined or a granite kettle. Stew slowly for thirty minutes. 
Have your jars perfectly clean; stand one jar at a time on a folded 
cloth on a plate, carry it to the fire and fill to overflowing. If you usea 
funnel it must be scalded; the dipper with which you dip the tomatoes 
must also be scalded. Take the rubbers from the boiling water with a 
fork or spoon, adjust them with as little handling as possible; take the 
lids from the boiling water, touching them only on the outside. Screw 
each lid down or fasten it as soon as the jar is filled. Stand the jars 
aside to cool. Then give them another turn if the lids are screws. 

There is always more or less risk in canning vegetables that are 
transferred from a stewing-pan to the jar. To insure their keeping 
well, place these jars on the rack, then in the boiler of hot water, and 
cook them for thirty minutes. 

To cook tomatoes whole choose small, solid, round tomatoes. Put 
them into a colander or basket, plunge them into boiling water, lift 
them and remove the skins. Pack them in wide-mouthed glass jars or 
tin cans. Fill the jars or cans to overflowing with cold water. If jars 
adjust the rubbers, put the tops on loosely, stand the jars on the rack 
in the boiler, surround them half-way up with cold water, cover the 
boiler, bring quickly to boiling point and boil for three minutes. Take 
out the jars and screw the tops down without lifting them. If you are 
using tin cans put on the lids, solder them, make the small hole in 
the center, put the cans into the boiler, bring them to boiling point, boil 
for three minutes; lift them, put a drop of solder over each hole, 
and stand them aside to cool. 

For tomato conserve, get a peck of very nice smooth tomatoes, 
wash but do not peel them. Cut them into halves, put them into a 
porcelain kettle and cook slowly for three-quarters of an hour, being 
very careful not to scorch them. Press them through a sieve, return 
them to the kettle, and stew slowly until reduced to a thick paste. 
Fill perfectly clean half-pint jars with this paste, adjust the rubbers, 
and lay on thetops. Stand the jars on the rack in the wash-boiler, pour 
in sufficient cold water to cover them, bring to the boiling point and 
boil for one hour. Lift the rack with the jars, fasten the lids, and 
stand them aside. This paste is used for spaghetti and macaroni a la 
Italienne. It is also exceedingly nice for cream of tomato soup and 
sauces. Two tablespoonfuls to a quart of milk will make a good 
soup, and there is not the slightest danger of curdling. The open jar 
will keep in a cold place for a week. 


To Can Mushrooms, Spinach, Young Turnips and Carrots 


HERE is but one variety of mushrooms that is worth canning. I 
have tried some eight or ten varieties, and while they keep per- 
fectly well, at the end of a year they are quite tasteless. 

Select perfectly clean mushrooms, A garicus campestris, that do not 
require washing. Peel and stem them. Pack them in the jars, and 
after the jar is full sprinkle over them a teaspoonful of salt. Shake it 
so that the salt will fall to the bottom of the jar. Adjust the rubbers, 
lay on the tops; stand the jars on the rack in the boiler, put in suffi- 
cient cold water to come nearly to the top of the jars. Be careful not 
to have too much, or in boiling the water will overflow the jars. Cover 
the boiler, bring to boiling point, boil for an hour. Lift the jars on 
the rack; take off the lids and throw them into a pan of boiling water. 
Fill two jars from a third. Quickly put on the lids and fasten them. 
Stand the jars on the rack and back in the boiler. Add sufficient 
boiling water to cover the tops of the jars thoroughly, and boil for 
thirty minutes. 

Young turnips and carrots are good for salads and also to serve with 
cream sauce in the winter. They may be canned precisely the same 
as string beans. The carrots must be scraped thoroughly and washed; 
the turnips carefully peeled. These vegetables should be boiled not 
more than twenty minutes, cooled and packed in the jars. 

Wash spinach carefully through several cold waters. Cut off the 
roots, and throw the leaves in a large, dry, granite or porcelain kettle. 
Sprinkle over it a tablespoonful of salt to each peck of spinach, cover 
the kettle, push it over a very moderate heat until the spinach is 
wilted. Drain and fill the jars with it. Finish the same as aspar- 
agus. I think it wise for the beginner to cover the jars fully with 
boiling water for the last boiling: it insures sterilization. 





- NOTE — In the next issue of The Journal (for May) Mrs. Rorer will take up the subject 
What to Eat as We Grow Older,” giving suggestions as to the changes in diet that are 
made advisable with the approach of maturer years. 
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Try It On 


LOBSTER 


All varieties of Fish, are 
deliciously seasoned and 
made more appetizing with 





THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Steaks, Roast Meats, 
Chops, Game, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit and Salad 
Dressings are greatly im- 
proved by its use. 


For four genera- 
tions it has stood 
unrivaled as a sea- 
soning. 


See that Lea & Perrins’ 


signature is on wrap- 
per and label. 


Return 
Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts. 











New York. 


You Can Taste 
The difference 


Between corn fritters, corn chowder, 
cream of corn soup made of ordinary 
corn and the same dishes made from 


Burnham & Morrill Co’s 


PARIS 
SUGAR 
CORN 


Nowhere in the world is it possible to ap- 
proach in richness and delicacy of flavor, 
the corn we grow on our Maine farms. 


Wewatchthe growth and cultivation of our 
corn with the utmost care, selecting the choi- 
cest seed, using only certain sections where 
soil and climate are peculiarly just right. 

Our machinery is carefully sterilized and 
so delicately adjusted that absolutely no 
foreign matter gets into Paris Sugar Corn, 
nothing but corn and that of the sweetest. 

This rigid attention to every detail of 
growth and packing enables us to bring our 
Paris Corn to your table so dainty and 

delicious it rivals the fresh 
ness of new gathered ears. 











Ask your grocer today for Paris Sugar 
Corn; if he does not happen to have 
it he should be glad to get it for 
you. Our illustrated booklet,‘‘ Five 
"aici Foods Ready to Serve,”’ tells abou 
lives Tiiiee our other State of Maine product: 
g 4 We think this book will interest you 
5 and shall be pleased to send it free 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., _—Portland, Maine 
The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


Requires no sharpening, has 
no metal parts and 
nothing to get 
out of order. 
adjustable in a _ neat 
fountain-pen like holder. Ask 


your stationer for it or send us 10 
cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 238 W. 23d St., New York 


LADIES, ATTENTION! 


Hansen’s Junket Tablets make delicious milk dessert 
and Ice Cream, ; 
Send us 50c for 5-10c packages of Junket Tablets and 
a beautiful Junket apron, free. 














Patented 


The LEAD is 





' Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, P.0. Box 1055, Little Falls, N.Y. 


. 
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By Beatrice D’Emo 


SCAN THE first place it cannot be too strongly impressed 
y" Ne on the worker in eggs that absolute thoroughness be 
2 observed in the preparation and decoration of the 
eggs. Wash each separate one carefully with a soft 
cloth dipped in warm water and then in powdered 
pumice-stone; this will remove all soil and all the 
natural gloss of the egg-shell, which, if allowed to 
remain, causes some difficulty in painting. Dry the eggs one at a 
ime and then proceed to empty them of their natural contents. It 
.av be as well to remember that if the contents cannot be made use of 
in kitchen economy cheap eggs may be purchased instead of the fresh- 
‘aid variety required for table use. It really does not matter how cheap 
or poor the eggs are provided the shells are in good condition. 

Now, having washed the eggs, prick both ends with a coarse needle 
or a hatpin, being careful to do the work with deft fingers so that the 
ega-shell may not be cracked nor splintered in the operation; the hole 
should be large enough to permit the contents to be blown out, but not 
‘oo large or it cannot be skillfully concealed when the egg is deco- 
rated. Apply one end of the egg to the mouth and blow gently at first, 
and then harder and harder until the white and the yolk are expelled. 
Fill the egg with warm water and blow it out.again so as to rinse it 
thoroughly. Stand each egg as it is cleansed on one end so the water 
may run out and 
the egg become 








red paper, the bricks being outlined with white paint. “Humpty” 
himself wears a blue coat, striped blue-and-white collar and cuffs, blue- 
and-white trousers, striped stockings and patent-leather pumps. His 
legs are made of ordinary writing-paper rolled in cylinder shape, as in 
the diagram, and bent at the line marked A. The feet are cut out of 
paper and glued inside of the trousers’ legs and bent up; this gives them 
a most natural appearance. Paste the upper part of the trousers’ legs 
to the box and glue the egg on top of them. 


aA egg should be selected for the pig—the ears, snout, tail and 
legs being added. The legs are of cardboard cut by the pattern given 
in the diagram; they are bent at the dotted lines, and on these two 
little benchlike supports the egg is pasted. The tail is merely a bit of 
writing-paper cut so thin that it curls; it is attached to one end of the 
egg, and the ears and little round snout are pasted to the other end. 
Then the pig is painted with Vandyck brown and black, with touches 
of white; the snout is painted pink, with nostrils of deep carmine. 

This small animal stands alone as firmly as if it were made of wood. 
The Easter rabbit has ears of paper like the one in the diagram, 
the ears being glued one on each side of the egg-shell head. The 
whiskers, which bristle so fiercely, are cut from an old paintbrush and 
painted white. Brown and white paint, with shading of black, are the 
three colors or 
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perfectly dry be- 


fore painting. Hat of ‘‘ Incroyable”” 











HIS work may J % 

be done in the “ . 
evening, also the ff 
making of the tiny _ 





hats, feet, ears, 
boxes, etc. By 
arranging the 
work in this man- 
ner the more 
arduous dutiesare 
left for the day- 
time. The eyes 
are not strained 
by attempting to 
do the color work 
at night, and at 
the same time not 
a moment will be 
wasted if the 
work is divided in 
this manner. By 
making one open- 
ing a little larger 
than the other the 
egg may be filled 
withsmall candies, 
such as jelly 
beans, or with 
caraway seeds; 
then the holes 
may be covered 
with a bit of thin 
paper pasted on. 

The feet, wings, 
hats and other 
accessories of 
these Easter 
eggs are easily 
made. Old visit- 
ing-cards will do 
nicely for the feet 
and hats, while 
the wings may be 
made of ordinary 
writing-paper 
painted. Where 
the eggs are to be 
pasted on cards 
the feet can be 
sketched and 
painted on the 
card itself and the = 
egg pasted on. 

The glue used must be strong—good fish glue, for instance. Under 
no circumstances use flour-paste or mucilage; neither one nor the 
other will serve. 

Before painting the eggs trace the outlines carefully on the egg- 
shell with a fine-pointed pencil; then begin the coloring process. ‘The 
egg-shell makes the most charmingly-natural complexion, so no body 
color is necessary, only the painting of the eyes, nose and mouth and 
the dainty tinting of the cheeks; for the latter a good carmine should 
be used. Water-colors are best, as they dry readily. 
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> JR the first study take the little “Incroyable” Marquise. Draw 
the face on the egg in pencil first, then delicately paint the eyes, 
eyelids, eyebrows and eyes dark brown or black, using a fine-pointed 
red-sable brush. After these are dry touch the whites of the eyes 
also the high-lights in the eyes—with pure white paint; flake or 
Chinese white will do. Sketch the small nose and shade it with a very 
little burnt sienna mixed sparingly with carmine and black and 
weakened with water so that the shadows about the eyes and nose 
will not be too strong. Paint the mouth with vermilion and shade 
it with carmine and black. Tint the cheeks and chin a delicate rose- 
pink obtained by mixing carmine with a very little white paint, thin- 
ning it with water and applying it evenly to the shell. 

Now that the face is modeled the hair must be adjusted. This is 
made of a bit of white jeweler’s cotton stuck on the egg-shell with glue 
and gently shaped with the fingers to represent a pufied wig; a very 
little cotton goes a great way, so it should not be used too lavishly. 

After the little wig has dried in place adjust the “Incroyable” or 
four-cornered hat. The hat is made by the design in the diagram; 
black paper may be used for it, or rather thick white paper painted 
black, with the upper edge left white and a white cockade painted on 
the leit side. Make a round collar of pasteboard and paint it with the 
black turndown collar at the upper edge; then glue the lower part of 
the egg intothe collar. The collar in turn is glued to a square of black 
cardboard which bears in white letters ‘‘ Easter Greeting, 1909.” 
Chis egg is attached by glue to a small candy-box covered with silver 
and violet paper, or, if preferred, it may be attached to a small block 
of wood, covered with fancy paper, and used as a paper-weight. 

‘Humpty Dumpty” and “Paddy’s Pig’ are two odd figures. The 
box on which Humpty is seated is made of cardboard and covered with 
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of Cherub 
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tinting Mr. Rab- 
bit. A round 
pieceof cardboard 
is decorated with 
a number of small 
lettuce leaves 
made from light- 
green tissue-paper 
| and crimped with 
a hairpin, and the 
rabbit head is 
glued in the center 
of the lettuce. To 
crimp the lettuce 
leaves it is best to 
fold each leaf 
through the 
center, then insert 
a hairpin in this 
fold and gently 
press the tissue- 
| paper up to the 
| head of the hair- 
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pin and over it— 
this will give the 
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Frenchman's Hat which the rabbit 
a decorates is filled 
withcandies. Itis 
an ordinary box, 
such as_ photog- 
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Diagram of Monsieur’s | raphers’ paste 


comes in. If glass 
boxes cannot be 
obtained card- 
board oneswilldo. 


UR next ef 
fort is Miss 
Sweet Sixteen. 
Her face is 
sketched and 
painted verymuch 
rene tA SS A | after the same 
fashion as that of 
the Marquise, but 
instead of having 
a white wig she 
has golden’ hair 
pulled from one 
of the blond pom - 
padours used by 
| so many women 
and sold at any 
notion counter; 
one of these pompadour extenders or “rats” will make wigs for more 
than a hundred “egg ladies.’”? On her head she wears a wide-brimmed 
hat made from a circular bit of cardboard, with a large bow of pink 
tissue-paper and a frill of the paper around the outer edge; a fluffy 
collar or ruche surrounds her neck, and she decorates a penwiper 
made of several layers of chamois-skin pinked at the edges. 

Next comes an entirely useless gentleman, cheerful and of a peaceful 
disposition. His hat is of cardboard cut by the pattern in the diagram 
and painted black, with a touch of white to produce the effect of a high 
gloss. He is filled with tiny candies and glued to a heavy piece of white 
cardboard on which an Easter greeting is painted in dark-red letters. 
When you take off his hat a hole will be found in his head large enough 
to empty the candies out without breaking the egg. The hat may then 
be glued in place again and Monsieur returned to his normal state of 
good nature. His feet are painted on the cardboard. 
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The Gay Monsieur 
From Paris 
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The Little Old Lady 
On Her Way to Market 
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N ATTRACTIVE greeting consists of a cherub and ow! sitting side 

by side on a painted branch of a tree and singing an Faster carol. 
The cherub has wings of paper tinted light blue; his little bare feet ma 
be painted on the card or separately as shown by the pattern. The 
owl is painted with lemon yellow, Vandyck brown and ivory black, th 
feathers being indicated with white paint. His wings are painted first 
and, when dry, glued to the sides of the small bird. The feet may be 
painted on the card orona small bit of cardboard and glued to the lower 
part of the egg. Small eggs, such as those used for the Frenchman, 
the cherub, the owl and the pig, are especially attractive when filled 
with candies and set at each place at the Easter table. The beak of 
the owl is made of writing-paper tinted red inside and yellow outside, 
and glued to the face of the owl in a droll and realistic manner. 

The shoes of the Chinaman and of the old lady are painted on the 
cards. The Chinaman’s queue is made of coarse, black thread or of 
embroidery silk braided and fringed out at the ends; the upper end is 
knotted and fastened in the small hole of the egg-shell. A bit of round 
paper is then pasted over the hole and painted. The little blouse is 
painted blue with deep cuffs of white, and the trousers are pale violet. 

The old lady carrying her eggs to market wears a dark-green dress 
and shawl of red and white plaid; her basket is painted yellow and 
the eggs, of course, are white. Her bonnet is formed from the crimped 
paper top of a medicine-bottle cut down and painted black. 
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Before deciding how to 
finish any floor, learn the 
facts about a@// floor fin- 
ishes. 


For some kinds of floor 
finishes last a week—and 
are gone. Others last a 
year. 


Learn all that is to be 
known about wax and wax 
preparations, needing con- 
stant care and endless 
bother. 


Learn about Elastica, 
which, once on, needs 
no care or attention. 


Learn how to choose be- 
tween the wrong varnish, 
which mars because it is 
brittle—and the right var- 
nish, which stays smooth, 
flexible, beautiful. 


All this, and more, is ex- 
plained in the book which 
we'll gladly send you free. 













































FLOOR FINIS 


Don’t judge Elastica by the com- 
mon varnishes you have seen on 
floors. 





Common varnishes scratch and 
mar under heavy heels and cast- 
ors. ‘They are not elastic. 
Elastica bends and gives and 
f| stretches after it is dry on the floor. 
Te 
Common varnishes crumble and 
crack, because they are not tough. 





‘They turn white where water 
touches them, because they are 
not waterproof. 


Elastica does not turn 
Pn white— it is waterproof. 
Elastica is more than elastic; 
more than tough ; more than water- 


proof. It is as nearly permanent as 
a varnish can be. 


Send for this Book 


Our free book is brimful of 
practical points on finishing floors. 
This book tells what we have 
learned in 39 years of varnish 
making experience. It tells not 
only about the wonderful Elastica, 
but about the application of all 

kinds of floor finishes—and 
the right treatment for each 
kind of floor. 


Simply send the coupon and 
receive the free book. 
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You'll save money. 


Elastica Floor Finish 
is made by the 


Standard 
Varnish 
Works 











29 Broadway,N.Y. 
2620 Armour Ave. 
Chicago, or 
: International Varnish 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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e400, WILL take it for granted that the 
mistress who is training the new inmate 
of her kitchen knows how to cook. No 
attempt will be made to offer her lessons 
in the preparation of special dishes. 
What she wishes to do is to impart her 
own knowledge so clearly and so quickly 
that she will make her pupil of value in the shortest time 
possible. For convenience we will call the new maid 
Mary and suppose that you, the reader, are the mistress. 

To start right, remember that in all likelihood Mary 
has no standard whatever for the cooking and serving of 
food. If she has come from a place where kitchen 
ranges, piped water, gas and refrigerators do not exist, 
you should not expect her to master these conveniences 
and their drawbacks immediately. By patient object- 





lessons you must show her your own standard before she SU et EY 


can approach it. It is well to realize also that you cannot teach if Mary 
has no desire to learn. If this is the case do not keep her longer than 
the few days needed to prove her indifference; but, on the other hand, 
do not mistake timidity and ignorance for unwillingness. It will take 
a long time for the most willing to acquire the skill you have gained 
by constant practice through many years. Rightly taught, cooking may 
be made interesting to almost every one; but certain facts can be mas- 
tered only by the slow processes of time and experience. Obedience and 
cleanliness, for example, may be insisted upon from the first day, but 
judgment, management and skill come only after long responsibility and 
many experiments. The best cooks in our kitchens today are those 
who began as kitchen maids to a first-class cook in a particular family. 
Some of the same conditions of apprenticeship are realized if the mis- 
tress who is teaching a new cook will for a time—say, three months—do 
the cooking herself, using her pupil as helper. This period should be 
as brief as Mary’s aptness permits, since the position of kitchen maid 
carries no responsibility for the finished product; which responsibility 
is, nevertheless, precisely what you want her to assume in time. 


Teach Her First the Names and Uses of Utensils 


ONG before any part of the preparation for a meal is intrusted to 

Mary she should be taught the name, use and place of each utensil. 

A girl speaking English imperfectly needs this imperatively, while one 

using names and terms unfamiliar to our part of the world is often 

bewildered by the change of ‘‘ bucket” to “pail,” “spider” to “frying- 
pan,” “‘bowl” to “basin,” and so on. 

To keep the kitchen tidy is, of course, the duty of the cook. Mary 
should learn all the details of this work while still in the kitchen-maid 
stage. She must have a place for everything and put each fork and 
spoon, each pot and pan, in its proper place after using. She should 
learn to ‘‘wash as she goes,” and to do her work so neatly that her 
floors and tables do not need scrubbing more than twice a week. To 
fix this in her mind require her to wipe up each spot on floor or table 
as she makes it. She will soon learn the forethought which avoids 
spilling and splashing. Her refrigerator should be inspected daily, and 
you should stand beside her to see that each article of food is taken 
out, while every nook and cranny is flushed with water. As soon as 
perfect cleanliness for sink, refrigerator and all vessels is understood 
give her the full charge of these things, and then the cooking lessons 
may begin. 

All this time you have been showing her how to help you in the 
details of your work. She has been beating eggs, basting meats, par- 
ing fruit and vegetables, drawing chickens, grating cheese, rolling 
breadcrumbs, and doing many other services to ease your busy hands. 
But when you start to teach her you must have a definite plan and 
follow it with persistence. This plan demands that each lesson shall 
have three parts: demonstration, supervision and responsibility. 

Each lesson should teach a principle which the three parts taken 
together keep constantly in view. The principle should be selected to 
lead logically from step to step until Mary’s powers are so trained that 
she can, unaided, plan a simple course dinner, arranging to have each 
dish ready on time to fit in the order of service. The principles to be 
taught may come nearly in the following order, although circum- 
stances alter all things: 

Boiling—which includes for the time being only vegetables 
Sauces and gravies 

Broiling 

Roasting 

Vegetable soups 

Boiled meats and fish 

Frying of all kinds 

Desserts of puddings, custards and moulded sweets 

Cakes and hot breads 

Bread-making 
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Coffee-Making is a Good Thing to Start With in Cooking 


ET the boiling lessons begin with coffee. The first morning measure 
your coffee and water accurately, explaining each step carefully as 
you go, and having Mary watch you closely. The next day have her 
tell you your measures and your processes; then, under your super- 
vision, let her measure and make the coffee while you stand by. The 
next day tell her to make the coffee precisely as she did on the second 
morning, and absent yourself from the kitchen. If you have an intelli- 
gent maid the care of the breakfast coffee henceforth passes from you 
toher. If she does not succeed, after the meal is over let her review the 
lesson; then point out her mistake and let her try again under your 
supervision. 
_ The definite principle of this lesson was, of course, how to decide 
just when water really boils; for untaught Mary never had known the 
difference between “simmer” and “boil,” and needed a positive test. 
She also learned that water when quickly boiled retains for a few 
minutes gases and agreeable qualities that escape with slow boiling or 
long standing over the fire. 


After coffee-making may come the other boilings and their different 


applications: potatoes—for the slow process; rice—for the quick 
process; beets—for the long cooking with much water; peas—for the 
quick cooking with but little water. All these operations should be 
learned within a week, and so well that Mary can then assume entire 
responsibility for them. Yet it may be said of any lesson that one or 
the other of its three parts may have to be repeated several times before 


the whole success is assured. 

The second principle, that of the power of hot fat to burst starch 
cells, should be taught by making a white sauce—of which a gravy is 
only a browned and humble form. But the more difficult sauce includes 
the other, and either as white or brown forms the base of hashes, stews 
and “creamed” dishes. If Mary can in three days learn to make a 
smooth, rich sauce she can be trusted with a lamb or chicken mince, 
creamed dried beef, creamed and scalloped potatoes, carrots, maca 
roni and sauce for fish, eggs, oysters, sweetbreads and even for the 
stiff batter needed to mix croquettes. 
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Her third week of cooking opens with much larger 
variety, and broiling, which comes next, adds to her com- 
petence. A clear explanation of this principle, which 
leads us to sear the surface of meat in order to retain 
its juices, prepares Mary for a lesson in roasting. She 
transfers the meat from a gridiron and fierce heat to 
the oven, which is hot enough to sear but whose heat 
must be slowly reduced in order to allow the inside 
tissue to disintegrate. Basting is a hint of the frying 
process which is to come later. 

Vegetable soups are next inorder. They may seem a 
return to the process of boiling and the white sauce les- 
sons; but this is not unwise, as Mary requires some time 
to learn to roast well, and should not be confused by 
any introduction of the opposite principle of boiled 
meats, meat broths and soups. Your husband, before 
this, is probably clamoring for soup of some sort, and 
you can relieve the situation by serving soups made of potatoes, 
tomatoes, celery, lima beans and corn, in “creams,” and also make 
a good start toward a meat soup if you will undertake a pea or bean 
soup with beef or ham bones boiled in it. 

When Mary can grasp the fact that meat is put into boiling water 
to retain its juices, and into cold water to extract them, when she 
knows the different results obtained by simmering and by boiling, 
she is becoming capable and trustworthy. 

For the new principle of broths and meat-boiling it may be wise 
to begin with a tongue, follow it with a regular pot-au-feu of the 
simple style used by French cooks, and last, take meats and fish that 
are to be boiled and served as a dish, rather than to be treated as a 
foundation for such. 


In Two Months She Should Begin to Learn How to Fry 


ERFECT frying is slowly taught. It looks easy, but requires judg- 

ment. Let Mary begin with something which will not count for 
much if it is ruined, such as potatoes. With these can be shown every 
variety of the process of frying, from the lightest sauté to the puffed slice 
fried twice in deep fat. After the principle is learned—that the intense 
heat cooks the surface—after a test for the heat of fat is taught, and the 
process of draining on soft paper is acquired, the frying which requires 
breading may be attempted. Chops or veal cutlets or eggplant pro- 
vide the material for this; and croquettes, or soft masses for deep 
frying, should be attempted last. 

Even with one new dish a week (and after the first two weeks Mary 
can go much faster) a cook should reach this point in two months. It 
has been an important part of her training that you, like all good 
teachers, have recognized the value of repetition. You have given her 
the same dish, or one involving the same principles, with perhaps slight 
variations as to the ingredients, over and over again. 

Your husband may rebel a little atthe monotony of hash three 
times a week, or rice for two dinners in succession, but Mary must 
have her lessons often repeated and at short intervals, if she is to learn 
to do a thing, first well, then easily, then quickly. A little ingenuity 
on your part in varying ingredients or times of service, presenting 
the same dish at luncheon today which appeared at breakfast yester- 
day, will make it possible both to train Mary and to please the 
masculine palate. 

Dessert-making is put down for the eighth week, but as Mary 
has been learning to work she has also been learning to see. She has 
learned to bake apples, to boil farina in the double boiler, to bake and 
boil custards and puddings, without direct teaching, because she has 
been observing you. A good cook-book, which by this time has 
become her trusted guide, will help her to produce almost any simple 
baked pudding or moulded dessert. But as the delicacy of a dessert 
depends almost wholly on the care used in its preparation, Mary 
should not be allowed to attempt anything very ambitious for some 
months yet. 


Bread-Making is the Final Point in the Cook’s Lessons 


ITTLE cakes are a good preparation for big ones and are more gen- 
erally successful—therefore encouraging to the beginner. Besides, 
all cakes are a good preparation for bread-baking. This is likewise 
true of what may be called “little bread,” made without yeast, such as 
muffins, popovers and biscuits. All teach the sifting and handling of 
flour and the art of baking, for they give important practice in the 
management of the oven, on which success in bread-making depends. 
Finally, when quite ready, after many demonstrations, after the 
theory of the yeast plant has been taught—the effect of heat and cold 
upon it, the reasons for its odd freaks—the final responsibility may 
be Mary’s and she may produce the cook’s crowning glory: a loaf of 
light, firm bread in its coat of crisp yet tender crust. 

Mention has been made of the cook-book. This should have been 
in Mary’s hand early in your lessons. If a girl cannot read your 
difficulties, and hers, are much increased; but even if she can read 
she often needs a little help in understanding the plan of the cook- 
book. Show her how the kinds of food are classified, how to use the 
index, and persuade her to take the little essay usually found at the 
head of each chapter as a lesson which she reads, learns by heart and 
recites to you. By constantly referring her to the book when she 
appeals to you, you will force her to consult it for every doubt and 
then follow its directions with care. 

One other precaution will add to Mary’s comfort and your own 
when occasions arise for company at dinner. Have a “stock” bill-of- 
fare, drill her in it for the family, and use it again and again, until she 
is really expert in it; then you can afford to dismiss the company 
dinner from your mind. This suggestion is of especial value where 
Mary is the only maid; for her even the ‘‘stock menu” presents 
great difficulties in its quiet and efficient table service; and she can- 
not attain perfection until she becomes drilled by the stock menu into 
a good system of waiting. 


It is Really Worth While to Train a Cook Thoroughly 


OUR efforts to train a green cook may be crowned by a demand for 

higher wages, or by the transfer of her skill toanother kitchen. But 
that is your “business risk.” On the other hand, you may enjoy 
months and perhaps years of comfort if you train Mary slowly, care- 
fully and systematically, with kindness and tact. Should the worst 
come you can assure yourself that in training a woman to cook, thus 
putting a bread-earning power in her hands, you have been a philan- 
thropist quite as truly as if you had left your cooking to indifference 
and ignorance and gone forth to right the wrongs of humanity. In the 
end it may be that your sort of home-missionary work will be found as 
effective as any other, for, while much is said about the disappearance 
of the American home, too little stress is laid upon the fact that one 
factor in this condition is the dying out of the efficient servant, since 
few women have, nowadays, the knowledge and interest needed to 
train the rising generation of cooks. 
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F you have a Hill Dryer you 
don’t have to tramp up and 
down the yard dragging a heavy 
clothes basket through the wet 
grass—no strained back—no 
disfigured lawn. 

With a Hill Dryer you can 
stand in one spot and fhe clothes 
line comes to you. “When not in 
use Dryer folds up like an um- 
brella, leaving covered socket 
below the grass, unseen and out 
of way of lawn mower. 


HILL 
CLOTHES 
DRYER 


For Balcony, Lawn or Roof 


Put up or taken down in a 
minute—holds 100 to 150 feet of 
line — lasts a lifetime. 

Hill’s Balcony Dryer holds six 
times the clothes of an equal space 
of pulley lines. Convenient and 
neat in appearance. Insist on 
your landlord getting one. 


You Should Get Our Folder 43 


We want to send you FREE our hand- 
some Fold- 
er printed 
in colors 
showing 
the Hill Dryers in use. 
Givesfullinformation. 
Sent free for postal 
request. Get it today. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
365 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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Try This Self- 
Heating Iron Free 


Use the Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron 
free for 10 days—iron two big washings with 
it—use it every day on the fine things you do 
up yourself—in the sewing room for pressing 
—iron everything from the heaviest bed- 
spreads to the baby’s lace cap. 


Iron in Comfort 


—away from the hot kitchen—in the parlor 
—on the porch—out under the trees—with- 
out an extra step. No more walking back 
and forth for hot irons. 

Then if you think you can do without it, 
return it at our expense. 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron burns 
four hours on one filling of gasoline. It 
costs less than one cent a day. You can 
regulate its heat instantly—something not pos- 
sible with an electric flat iron. 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron is abso- 
lutely safe—we guarantee it. It is simple— 
nothing to get out of order—strong—built to 
last a lifetime. 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron is inval- 
uable in travel. It packs easily—does not 
spill—carry it filled for use. It is ready in 
an instant—and by taking off the top you can 
heat water, boil eggs, etc. 

Write us today ; we will send you our free 
trial offer. 


THE IDEAL SAD IRON MFG. CO. 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 













NO COLIC or 
Nipple Collapsing. 
EasilyCleansed. At druggists 25°; 

NH" orfrom us, postpaid 35¢e. Safe delivery. 
> = Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., New Yor. 















































OU can makeacharm- 

ing nightgown yoke of 
the design above. The 
gathers of the sleeves and 
the fullness, front and 
back, are sewed on the 
reverse side of the em- 
broidery to the completed 
yoke. The bottom of the 
full sleeve should be edged 
with the leaf design. 











LAITINGS like the 

one above are pretty 
on lingerie or blouses. ‘The 
Directoire frills which one 
usually sees done in net are 
exceedingly pretty made of 
embroidered handkerchief 
linen about the neck and 














sleeves of a shirtwaist. 

















HE bride will find 
many uses for hand- 
embroidered insertions. 
If you have strips of 

















HE embroidery on 

this negligee yoke is 
done in French work with 
Hedebo stitches in the 
shamrock leaves. Button- 
hole the edge of these 
leaves with the purl of the 
stitch inside; thelinen may 
then be cut away and the 
leaf filled in with point de 
festoon or buttonholing. 


UCH an insertion as 
he the one above may be 
used running either up or 
The center of this 


down. 



















































































































handkerchief linen left design is complete in 
| from your blouses you can itself and the same is true 
| utilize them in this way. of the borders. 
| 
T IS wise to make HE entire trousseau 
flounces of linen like set may be made 
that shown below—it with flounces of the 
wili wear much longer design below. The 
and is more worthy of the Venetian ribbon, as it 
fine embroidery than any catches the wreaths, is a 
cotton material. pretty feature here. 
14133 
BOVE is shown a 
A beautiful corset- 
cover design. The 
roses are so worked 
into the scallop that 
the eyelets for the 
ribbon pass through 
the centers of the 
flowers. This corset- 
cover may be made 
to open in the front 
orthe back. Ifin the 
front it is necessary 
to make a single eye- 
i let in each half of 
the center rose. 
14130 
4 
y ; . MOS md 
4 : ¢ OOD By 
2 
44 
Wea these lingerie frills are to be laundered it is a good eee yokes for corset-covers, nightdresses or petticoat 
plan to run in a basting thread which may afterward be insertions may be made of these bands united with lace. 
drawn out. Take a stitch with each plait. These shadow eyelets are effective with French embroidery. 
SCALLOP on ss 
| the bottom of a 
petticoat flounce 
such as the one on the 
left——isalways better 
if not too deeply cleft. 
A deep-cleft scallop 
is rarely satisfactory. 
HE petticoat 
flounce on the 
right matches the 
dainty corset-cover 
above and has the 
same charm of the 
adapted scallopmotif. 
i A. se es ‘a 








Transjer patterns (including Guide-Chart) can be supplied jor No. 14130 (3 yard 
oj border), and No. 14133 (corset-cover top) jor fifteen cents each, post-jree. 


oO 


: border) jor ten cents ; 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mau, 


No. 14134 ; yard 


giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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-——_CAWSTON——_ 


Ostrich Feathers 


From California 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM AT PRODUCER’S PRICES 
Superior to those which you can procure from 
any other source in the world. 

More fashionable than ever this spring. 






Prize Medals 


Omaha, 1808. 
Paris, 1900. 
Buffalo, 1gor. 
St. Louis, 1904. 
Portland, 1905. 
Jamestown, 1907 


~ Established 
1886 


The Cawston 
Feather 
Sfrod.we ts 
have been the 
standard of 
quality for 
more than 20 
vears. 


In competition 
with the world. 








Delivered Free Anywhere 
Ii time does not permit your sending for our catalogue we 
recommend a 


Cawston “ SPECIAL” Plume at $5.00 
15 inches long, black, white or any solid color, full and wide, 
made from carefully selected stock. 
Spring Ostrich Boas 
1%, 2 and 2% yard lengths. Priced from $10.00 up. If you 
choose, you can state the length and color desired and send 
amount you want to pay, leaving the selection to us. You 
take no risk, as we guarantee satisfaction or return your money. 
Your Old Feathers 
We re-dye, re-curl and make over ostrich feather goods. Send 
us your old feathers and our skilled workers will make them 
look like new. 

Write Postal for Free Catalogue 
Interesting facts about ostrich farming in California, complete 
description and prices of all the latest styles in ostrich feather 
plumes, boas, stoles, fans, etc. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 
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- THE Hurt SHOE 





You know Burt 
Shoes by 


ation 


we would like you 
to know them by 


experience. 


Prices $ 4% and $52° 
Send for Booklet 


Himmn. BurtCo, 


Park and Clinton Aves. 
Brooklyn.N.Y. 








If you have around the house an old 
Panama — father’s, = 


brother's ; anybody’s ay 4 
which looks like Lf) a 


this : 






Let us have it and we will return it, 
for wife or daughter 
to wear, looking yo 


like this: and cor- 
“ene 


rect head size. 

For 69 years we have been renovating and 
refinishing Panama hats. Don’t you think we 
ought to know how to do it? 

Our special finish. not only equals new but 
gives an appearance of fineness found only in 
the higher grades of new Panamas. 

Hats not injured with acid 

Price $2. Write for circular showin 

styles, and telling how to send your old hat. 


JOHN W. CALVER & CO. 


g different 





704 Arch Street 
Established 1840 





| 


Philadelphia | 





sth Sitar e 
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The Young Mothers Guide 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolids 

an of Tl 


© Babies’ Hospital, New York 





is assured in only 

da one folding go- 
cart, the Fulton. 
Our 1909 model is 
more roomy and 
more comfortable 
than any other 
conveyance 
for baby. It 
is the only 
go-cart in 
which baby 
can recline 
; inaperfectly 
‘ \, comfortable 

i position. 

This means (1) No cramped, tired legs; 
(2) No aching back; (3) No jostle or jar. f 


Baby’s comfort is one reason why affection- 
ate mothers insist on the ' 


FULTON 


Former House Physi 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of JOURNAL mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


What Mothers Ask Me 
Curing the Baby of Vomiting 
My baby vomits a great deal. 
She is now three months old and 
is fed on cream and water—one 
part of the former to four of 
the latter. Why does she do 
this, and what can I do to help 
her? Mrs. Kk. 
Stop using cream and use 
whole or mixed milk in its place. 
To begin with, use one ounce 
of the milk and three of water, 
a pinch of soda bicarbonate and 
sugar. Feed her with this every 
other children for two months. three hours during the day up 
It is very rarely carried by a to ten Pp. M.; then once between 
third person or by means of that time and seven A.M. I will 
clothing. After exposure one may expect a child to mail vou a set of formulas if you will send me a stamped 


come down with whooping cough at any time from addressed envelope. THE WORLDS STANDARD 


Tie se OTHER'S! 


The Sick Child 


Whooping Cough 


HOOPING cough is a 

very common and in- 

fectious disease. Chil- 
dren of all ages may contract it, 
but young babies are especially 
liable to have it if exposed. 
From the very beginning of the 
first stage whooping cough may 
be given to others, and while 
there is the least whoop it is 
very contagious. Generally it 
is best to keep a child with 
whooping cough away from 



























Don’t Leave the Wee Baby’s Legs Bare | 
HERE are two distinct stages to whooping cough. 


If a baby in first short dresses wears knit bootees is it 
The first is the catarrhal stage; this averages about 


necessary to use stockings also? The little legs look so | 





4 _ . . . . 1 ' 
ten days. For the first five or six days the symptoms are very attractive that I dislike to cover them unless abso- | i CONVENIENC | 
those of an ordinary cold and cannot be distinguished lutely necessary. Mrs. M. L. K. 
from one, but oe — time the cough comes Unless you want your baby to have poor digestion . The Fulton is the |: 43 

7S é 4 ayv ‘Cc é ar. ae j i ° . igntes weig yO-Cart, o1ds 
as ae Bo weop may ye: Sppear: and colic you should cover up the little legs with long Mt One nau ot ten we eles 
There may also be a slight temperature. The second é de nT ae % a 2 ce te 

, 3 - : woolen stockings pinned to the diaper. anywhere —trains, street cars, or 
stage of the disease is known as the spasmodic stage; ee ‘e ' al | Mi carried in suit case. It is the most 
here the paroxysms of coughing are accompanied by the Other Remedies Than Medicine for Constipation | ff convenient go-cart for mothers. 


typical whoop, although in cases of young babies no 


Stylish appearance, durable 
whoop at all may be present—simply the severe par- 


I have a little girl past three years of age who has been construction, patented Storm 








7 : troubled with constipation since birth. I have given her Hood, giving absolute protec- 
oxysm. Many times an older child can foretell when a a medicine for a long time, and now she so hates the tion to baby, are other reasons 
paroxysm is about to take place and will run to his sight of the bottle that she ocala: Can you suggest any why you should get a 
mother or take hold of a chair for support. He becomes abe saith? & Sovetanun Fulton Foldin Go-Cart 
red or purple in the face, his eyes protrude, a number . ; . One oe er ‘ f ape aa ‘J 
of explosive coughs take place and then the typical [ry to regulate the bowels by means o ood rather -.. py en ee 
whoop. This may be repeated several times in a single than medicine. ne ne eee jelly and graham | @ Fulton Go-Cart for 10 days’ 
paroxysm, and then a mass of thick mucus is brought mush are all good laxatives and might be enough with- trial. If not perfectly satis- 
up or the child may vomit. The latter is especially out anything else. If you will send me a stamped aactory teiarn and we will 
likely to happen if the child has been recently fed. In addressed envelope I will mail you recipes for these ' pnt ed pcp 5 ae 
very severe cases there may be a nosebleed, or even a foods, and also a diet-list that I think will help the child. weak” oiae ae Bac 3 
convulsion. According to the severity of the case there > Putting Short Clothes on the Baby | “pointers” and nursery 
may be many or few paroxysms in twenty-four hours; S is 


a ‘‘don’ts.’’ Sent free with our 
new illustrated descriptive cata- 
log. Write today. 





Is April a good month to put short clothes on a baby? 
My little daughter is six months old and I feel she ought 
to be in short dresses. Mrs. JOHN L. 


as a rule, they are more frequent at night. ‘This severe, 
spasmodic stage lasts usually for about one month, but 
may be much longer, especially during the winter 
months. Even after the disease is over, if the child 
takes cold or has an attack of bronchitis there may be 
a paroxysmal cough with it, or even a whoop. In the 7 : 2 
average case the paroxysms become less frequent, the When the Child Wets the Bed at Night 
whoop gradually disappears, and the cough again re- 
sembles that of a cold or bronchitis until it finally stops. 

Hemorrhages, pneumonia, diarrhoea and vomiting, 







Fulton Manufacturing Company 


34 Fulton Street, Chicago, III. 
San Francisco Office 239 Pacific Bldg., 4th and Market. 


The child will be much better now in short clothes 
and I think you may safely make the change this month. 








Is there any known way of keeping the bed dry when 
a child of four years wets it at night? I have almost 
despaired of breaking him of the habit, but perhaps 


and convulsions are the most frequent complications of — you can tell me what to do. DISCOURAGED. 
y . ¥ Tr . : 
whooping cough. There is a device that has helped some mothers and “nl : 
ARTA : may help you also. It consists of a belt and a case in a OO 
¥ — = r - ye Ww ems — i been which absorbent material is placed. If you will send L ag 
i tee , nip @ rule Ain: ‘lie a aike enn rf wih me a stamped addressed envelope I will go more into , +a . brought health 
ac ‘ alley 2 y > . . Bey 
ing the stomach than good in relieving the cough. 1€ detail about this. ; il 4 44 g 


chief thing to be considered is to keep the child as well 
nourished as possible and give him plenty of pure, fresh 
air. If possible it is well to take him away for a com- 
plete change of air; this will sometimes considerably 
lessen the duration of the disease. At any rate, the child 
should spend as much time as possible in the open air 
every day and sleep in a well-ventilated room at night. 


The Needs of the New Baby ‘ ‘ EveKe| strength 
to this boy who, 
at 5 months, 


Will you kindly tell me in THE JouRNAL how many 
diapers will be needed for a new baby and what is the 
best material for them? Also please give me a list of 
articles to have on hand for myself at the time of the ‘ 

: alias is whtigicg was so thin he 











id : a : Rey : baby’s arrival. INEXPERIENCED. 
The question of giving the child sufficient nourish- 2 : : ie 
ment is often a serious one, because so much food will _Y ou will need four or six dozen cotton bird’s-eye 
be vomited. It may be necessary to feed the child a diapers for the new baby. Marianna Wheeler will be 
little more frequently than when he is well. After a glad to send sia list of things for yourself if you 
paroxysm of coughing, when the mucus has been ex- will write her in care of THE JOURNAL and inclose a 
pelled, and perhaps any food that has been in the stamped addressed envelope. 
stomach at that time, a glass ilk or some ri “haa? : : : 
mach at that time, a glass of milk or some broth with Cut the Child’s Hair to Make it Grow After breast 
perhaps a little zwieback—if the child is old enough to ‘ spar: : KILLETTE BYNUM, * é ; 
take it—may be given and will many times remain down, My little girl is five years old and has rather thin, dry | Wilson, N.C. milk had failed, 
because another paroxysm is not likely to occur right cage Do you hin: it would improve if I should have it several foods were tried without 
away. Food which is easily digested and which con- cut this summer: Mrs. P. Hf. A | h 
tains the most nourishment should be chosen. Infants Yes, I think it would be a very good plan to have the ding yaar * a last resort en 
may be given peptonized milk in place of the usual for- child’s hair cut. Massage of the scalp with a little olive | givenEskay’s Food, which agreed 
mula, as this will be digested more rapidly. If the child oil on the tips of your fingers would also be good. with him from the start. 
seems to be losing strength it may be necessary to give eo . o | ; ; “ ee 
some form of predigested beef besides the regular meals. The Three-Months-Old Baby Who Begins to Teethe His mother writes: “He is in 
. ” 
CROUP-KETTLE with af f My three-months-old baby is drooling a great deal. perfect health, and never sick, 
“AL 414 with a lew drops of creosote on Do you suppose she could be cutting teeth yet? If not $e W. 
A - J ; idee Jett e. ¢ 
the sponge may be used for inhalation or be kept what makes her do this? A Younc MOTHER. ; Thisis notan unusual gia 
burning a part of the time in the room. The bowels : a : bina F have thousands of similar letters. 
must be kept well open; milk of magnesia is excellent ee ee te ee ee f littl i hri 
to use for this purpose, and an occasional dose of castor- ade aps hrciigg They iS = appear, however, fora I your iitt € one be not thr : 
oil should be tried. If there is difficult breathing or any ne ee ee ing, you owe it to him—to your- 
> > “Y ~hitic wi > , 7 > P a ace i 2 P ~ ’ , 
tendency to bronchitis with the whooping cough, a large Is the Old “Sulphur and Molasses” Tonic Good? self, to try Eskay s, 
mustard paste may be placed on the chest once or twice : : . ; 
in twenty-four hours until the skin is just red. The What do you think about sulphur and molasses as a On request we will gladly send free 
child must be kept in the house for at least a day after spring tonic for a boy six years old? He seems rather | 10 feedings of the food, and our 
one of these pastes, however : , - listless and looks very pale. Mrs. H. valuable book, “How to Care for 
’ a 2 . 4 . . . . . ad Mo -' 
Patent remedies to be rubbed on the chest or taken I think some good tonic with iron in it would be much the Baby.” Write for them to-day. 
internally should be avoided f bronchitis is present a better for the little boy. SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO.,429 Arch St., Philadelphia 


sponge bath will be best 
be given as usual. 

In some cases a belt that will support the abdomen 
has given relief. All of these measures should be tried 
before drugs are resorted to. If it is decided to try 
medicine internally a physician who understands the 
nature of the child should be asked to prescribe, and 
should carefully 


, otherwise the tub bath may 





Be Cautious About Doctoring Your Child Yourself 
I have a little boy two years and a half old who, I | Pianos at Unusual Prices! 


think, is troubled with worms. Please tell me what to The world’s largest music house 
give him. Mrs. A. S. 


I cannot prescribe medicine bv mail for such a trouble. | LYON & HEALY 


In the first place I am not at all sure that the little boy announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos, owing 














watch the patient. £-?——____—__ ciel oes | to the Re-building of their warerooms. 
It is best to give Advice to P ‘ Mott ‘ | ie wo | Nearly one thousand fine instruments are 
imamehewhereth: | Advice to Frospective Mothers pe “ be pears to | offered without reserve until all are sold. 
Py S y | . . . y 
child spends most | By Marianna Wheeler cose am without In this stock are a number of Steinway, Weber, 
end ; | Piso ie a epee ae ip thi : ; ay ea ; seeing him. Take | Lyon & Healy and Washburn instruments. Als« 
of his time an occa- FEAGUGEE OF ER SCORE DEO tty Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, . | new and second-hand pianos of almost all well-know1 
a /s Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of that City. the child to your | pis Ree i ae pranos +. ek B10 » " 
sional fumigation | Le Frc : : : ‘ . é 5 ae makes, Prices, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, $20¢ 
ar “ik “A ™ | etters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in family physician, | and upwards. This is an opportunity that will not 
uring the disease the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, get his opinion as | occur again. Lyon & Healy must reduce their stock 
as well as.at its | Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers h hs “agp | at once to facilitate Re- building. 
pe themselves, but not about children. All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. = t trouble, ane | LYON & HEALY, 11 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
'° ave him prescri e. 





Pianos Shipped Everywhere. Freight costs very little. 
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Music by Louis R. Dressler 
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music in the 


world is the 
music which 
gives the true 
interpretation 
of the feelings 


and emotions. No 
matter how skilled 
as a performer or 
how full of feeling 
you may be, it’s use- 
less to try to express 
yourself through the 
medium of a cheap 


pian o. You can't. 


Crown Pianos and Crown 
Combinolas 


These instruments are 
built for the finest shades of 
emotional expression. In 
this and in the way Crown 
instruments retain their full, 
rich tone without change, 
year after year, they stand 
alone. No matter what you 
would pay you can get 
nothing better. 


Crown Combinolas do not ad- 
mit comparison with Rags play er 
pianos; they set the mark of per- 
fection and give the widest possible 
range to the performer’s expression. 


It seems hardly necessary after 
all we have told you of our love 
and pride in our instruments to say 
we guarantee them. We do, with 
the most liberal and confident 
spirit. 


) } ’ } 3 
Ask vour dealer or send oO us 
c 7 
for a copy of our catalogue K and 
the little book «*«How to buv a 
‘ 5 or ; as 
plano, hey are tree and you 


hind them interesting and instructive. 


Wherever vou live, whatever 


you are prepared to pav fora 


piano, if you want to pay cash, 
or preter to buy on easy payments, 
j i}] pay yi O corres] Ww 

u f< vO ! Cr give 





Geo. P. Bent _ ompany 


Manufactr ot 
Crown ae and 
Crown Combinolas 


215 Wabash Av., Chicago 





Gehan Steet’ sir et en ~ 
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This department is an ‘‘Exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room 


or any other part of the house—to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. 
But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. 


accepted. 


A crisp new dollar bill is paid for any idea 
Write very briefly : just the hint itself, to 


The Editor of ‘‘THe JourNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LApDigEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Keeping the Kitchen Stove Clean 


is one of the hardest tasks of the young housekeeper. 
One easy way to accomplish it is to slip brown paper 
bags over each hand when polishing the surface. 
These will keep the hands and finger-nails clean and 
may easily be replaced when soiled. Using a paint- 
brush to apply the blacking to the stove is another 
good idea, as it is easy to reach cracks and crevices 
with it. Some old housekeepers keep their stoves 
beautifully clean without blacking, simply by washing 
them well, once a day, with soap and water. M.P.C. 


Plan the Work of Housecleaning 


before the time comes, and do many of the lighter 
tasks before the actual cleaning begins. Put closets 
and bureau drawers in order, repairand polish furni- 
ture and take down and launder the curtains. The 
actual cleaning of the rooms will seem much easier, and it will be a 
comfort, when one is tired after the hard work, to know that all 
the lighter work has been done. B.C. 


When Putting Away Your Winter Clothes 

lay a sheet on the floor and line it with several thicknesses of fresh 
newspapers pinned on to overlap one another. Moths have strong 
aversion to printers’ ink. Shake and brush each garment well, 
outdoors, and remove any spots; then hang it on a clothes-hanger 
and lay it smoothly on the sheet, folding the latter loosely around it 
like a bag and pinning it securely. Hang up, and the contents will 
come out unspoiled in the autumn. Pie 


If Collar Stays Scratch the Neck 


a little white sealing-wax, melted and applied to the ends of the 
stays when they have broken through the casings, will easily 
relieve the trouble. A. i. Da 


Wash Your Cut-Glass 
in warm, soapy water, using also a soft brush like a baby’s hair- 
brush; then rinse it in cold water, adding a tablespoonful of vine- 
gar to every quart of water. Change the rinsing-water often, and 
dry the glass on a soft towel. Last of all give it a final polish with 
another dry, soft brush. Norway. 


Do Not Plan Too Much 


for one day. This is the best help in housework. One woman who 
says her friends wonder how she accomplishes so much gives that 
as her answer. Every night she plans exactly her work for the next 
day; if possible, in the order in which it is to be done. Then no 
time is lost in wondering what it is best to do next. By not plan- 
ning too much the interruptions that are sure to come are provided 
for. If the work is done sooner than is expected it is pleasant to 
think that the time left over is free for absolute rest or enjoyment 
) 
For Cleaning Paint acidic 
try the following recipe: Two quarts of hot water, two tablespoon- 
fuls of turpentine and one pint of skimmed milk, with soap enough 
to make a weak suds. HUDSON. 


A Paper Bag for Wild Flowers 


will keep them fresh until you reach home, so before taking a short 
trip to the woods provide yourself with a large one. Put the flowers 
in this and fold the top over two or three times, thus excluding light 
and air. If the flowers have grown in moist places sprinkle them 
before closing the bag. 3ACKWOODSMAN. 


If You Cut the Tip of Your Finger 


when you are busy in the kitchen do not stop to tie a clumsy 
bandage on it, but put a small piece of clean linen over the cut and 
then put on your thimble until your work is done, and you can give 
the matter better attention. RC. B: 


Sandpaper the Perches of Bird-Cages 
instead of washing them. It will give them a smoother surface and 


may also save the bird from catching cold by standing on a damp 
perch. M. 
Covering Cook-Books With Waxed Paper 
will help the young housekeeper to keep her new kitchen library 
in good condition. Cover them as you would if ordinary paper 
were used, folding the corners neatly. The books will be well 
protected, and at the same time the lettering on the back and sides 
will show clearly through the paper. LYNN. 


In Sowing Fine Flower Seeds 


they may be distributed more evenly by putting the seed in a salt- 
shaker, mixing the seed first with a little sand. J ESSAMINE. 


Pretty Coverings for a Bedroom 


may be made of heavy, unbleached muslin. For the bedspread 
buy cloth of double width to avoid a seam in the middle. Turn a 
two-inch hem and hem lightly by hand. Then, from soft-colored 
cretonne or sateen, cut wreaths of flowers or sprays and apply them 
to the cotton in any way that appeals to your taste. If wreaths are 
used one in each corner and a light, trailing design in the center 
will be enough. Curtains and pillows as well as bureau-covers 
may be made to match. ; 
good judgment the young housekeeper may make most attractive 
furnishings for her bedroom. DaIsy. 


The materials are cheap, but by using 


Avoid Chipping Dishes When Washing Them 


by plac ing the dishp Ln W ith the handles in front of you instead of at 
the right and left. When the dishes are removed to the second pan 
or tray they will not hit against the handles of the pan. 
Thick Blotting-Paper Under Doilies aeBs Be Vs 
will keep hot dishes from marking a polished table. The blotting- 
paper should be cut the same size as the various doilies. It takes 
the place of asbestos mats. L. A. W 


Washable Window Shades for the Kitchen 


may be made of heavy, yard-wide, bleached, white cotton. They 
should be cut like the ordinary window shades and hemmed for the 
stick to pass through. Curtains may also be made of the cotton 
that has the linen finish. These shades may be taken off the 
rollers and washed when soiled. When laundered they should be 
starched. For a blue and white kitchen they are very pretty, and 
they are attractive also in a white bedroom. Besides, they are much 
less expensive than the usual window shades. Mrs. E. A. S. 





It is Best to Wash Windows 


on a dull day, or at a time when the sun does not 
shine directly on them. First of all take a painter’s 
brush and dust the windows with it, inside and out; 
then wash the woodwork inside before touching the 
glass at all. For the window washing itself use warm 
water, adding a tablespoonful of kerosene oil to a 
pail of water. Dry with a soft cloth that leaves no 
lint, and polish carefully with tissue-paper or old 
newspapers. NEw York. 


To Put a Veil on a Large Hat 

is quite a problem for many people. The following 
suggestion, which is guaranteed to be Parisian, will 
help many to make their veils look neat and fit well 
over a big hat: Along the top edge of the veil make a 
narrow hem, and run through it a narrow lutestring 
Arrange the veil neatly under the chin and pin it firmly 


ribbon. 
at the back with a long, narrow barette; then pull the veil up 
over the brim of the hat, draw the ribbon tightly and tie at the 


back, tucking in the ends. : 


It is Easy to Clean Table Silver 


when one has an aluminum kettle, simply by filling the kettle with 
clear water and boiling until the silver looks bright and clean. The 
bride who is fortunate enough to start with aluminum kitchen 
utensils need not dread the silver-cleaning day. js Aes I 


Bi Os Hs 


To Protect Window Draperies When Sweeping 


sew small brass rings on the corners of the curtains where they 
touch the floor. By screwing small brass hooks to the woodwork 
of the windows the curtains may be fastened high up from the floor 
on sweeping day. This plan is better for the young housekeeper 
to pursue than the old way of pinning up the curtains, as by 
continual use of pins the draperies are likely to be torn. C. R. 


Keep Dish-Mops Odorless 


by having a solution of soda in a stone marmalade-jar by the side 
of the sink and placing the mops in this when they are not in use. 


Mark the Bed Linen for Each Room ae 


in some distinctive way, either by the initials of the person occu- 
pying the room or by some tiny device: a star for one, a circle for 
another; or a red mark for one room and blue for another. It is a 
great help when sorting sheets and pillow-cases, particularly where 
many beds are used. CANADA. 


Keep Measuring Spoons and Cups 


right where they are to be used, and save your time and steps. The 
spoons may be bought for very little money. Cut off almost the 
whole of the handles, so that the spoons may be kept in the baking- 
powder-can or salt-crock. Tin measuring-cups in the flour-barrel 
and sugar-bucket will prevent a waste of time in searching for them 
somewhere else. A Cook. 
Crépe Paper Will Color Easter E.g¢s 
and do it very easily. When boiling the eggs add to the water a 
piece of crépe paper about twelve inches square, of the color you 
wish the eggs to be. A piece of dark red crépe paper will dye six 
eggs a beautiful pink, rose or red, according to the length of time 
they are boiled. Bo W.-E. 


A Rubber Sponge in the Bathroom 


will be found useful in cleaning the porcelain tub and the basin. 
It is easy to use easy to dry, and is not an unsightly object to keep 
conveniently at hand. CC. De ik 


To Draw a Small Cork From a Bottle 


use a medium-sized brass cup-hook and draw gently. The hook 
will not break the cork, yet will give purchase to the hand. The 


hook may be left in the cork, if you choose, to be used each time 
the bottle is opened. |: Ae Be 


Oven-Cloths Made of Denim 


are serviceable, as they are both thick and durable. One way to 
make them is to cut out two pieces of denim one yard long and six 
inches wide, sew the two pieces together and turn back the ends 
about six inches, making pockets at both ends, in which the hands 
are slipped to prevent them from getting burned when taking a 
hot pan from the oven. MEXxIco. 


An Appreciated Easter Gift 


to a friend would probably be a packet of flower seeds from your 
own garden. If you have saved any seeds from last summer’s 
plants put some in little envelopes, mark the names and give 
any especial directions for planting, and tie prettily with white, 
green or violet ribbons. KANSAS. 


Keep Coarse Sandpaper in the Kitchen 


and use it for cleaning kettles that are burned or for removing 
anything that has stuck toa pan in the process of ¢ ooking. S.C.E. 


To Clean Leather Furniture 


add a little vinegar to some warm water (not hot) and wash the 
leather, using a clean cloth or small sponge. Wipe with a dry 
cloth. Then, to restore the polish, put two teaspoonfuls of turpen- 
tine with the whites of two eggs; beat a little, and apply with a 
clean, flannel cloth. Dry with another cloth. All the cloths should 
be soft and absolutely clean. YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


To Prevent Moths From Doing Damage 


all garments should be aired well on a breezy day before putting 
them away. Choose a day when the sun is not very hot. Do not 
leave clothing out after three o’clock in the afternoon, as from that 
time until dark insects of all kinds are hunting their beds. Wash 
blankets and all underwear and have them thoroughly dried. All 
clothing that cannot be washed with soap and water should be 
thoroughly brushed and cleaned by other agencies before putting 
them in the same receptacles with the more precious articles. A 
trunk or box well lined with newspapers, clean and dry, and plenty 
of them, allowing them to protrude over the top, will prove a good 
place to store winter clothing. Scatter some whole cloves among 
the clothes, and tuck the papers well around and over them. 


An Effective Scarf for a Hall Table CHICAGO. 


may be made of linen crash, with a figure embroidered on each end 
of the same design as that in the wall-paper in the hall. Ayam. 
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Rust-Proof 


orsels—~\ 


More women have worn 
Warner’s Corsets in the 
last season than in any 
two previous seasons 
combined. 
More of these corsets | 
have been worn than of | 
any other make ofcorsets. 
So far this season we have sold 
exactly 75% more than in the 
corresponding period of last year 
and last year was regarded as the 
largest in our history, which cov- 
ers a period of 38 years. 
How do we account for it ? 
Warner's Corsets are decidedly 
in advance in style — they are 
fashionable, comfortable models 
—they are the only corsets 
guaranteed to a certain standard 
for style and quality. Merchants | 
all over this country have our 
corsets and when you seek the 
season's newest and best corset 
you are shown a Warner's — made 
to a fashionable fit — made to 
wear, not to rust, break or tear. | 


Send for Booklet ‘‘J’’ telling the proper method of 
lacing, fitting and wearing your corsets, with illustrations 
of some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 


Gecurthy 
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Hose Guyporters | 
attached \ 
Every Pair GuaRANTEED ) | 
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d Flowers 


By John Henry Frome 


Illustrations Photographed From Original Specimens 





T USED to be 
thought im- 
portant, when 

gathering wild 
flowers for the pur- 
pose of mounting 
them, to extract 
every bit of moist- 
ure as quickly as 
possible. People 
who prided them- 
selves on having 
fine collections 
took some kind of 
press into the fields 

~~ with them, in order 

to put their speci- 

' mens under pres- 

/ V4 =, sure immediately 

} Ed after picking them. 
} ? In this process the 
if flowers were 
robbed of their 

freshness and 
color. Often they 
became so brittle 
that they would 
soon fall to pieces. 

There is a better 

method now. One 
needs only a tin box in which to carry what has been found. Even a 
common market-basket will do. No driers are required and but little 
handling is necessary. The plant may be properly arranged, because 
it is still moist and flexible; the flower may be shown in expanded 
position; the delicate veining of the leaf and tints of the blossom are 
not destroyed by drying before mounting—indeed, the mounted 
plant looks as natural as if it were still growing. 

















The Delicate Dos’s-Tooth Violet is Here 
Mounted Fresh From the Woods 











Things You Should Take With You to the Woods 


HE proper time to begin to study the wild flowers is before they are 

out of the ground. Take some of the long evenings to study about 
them in some good manual of botany. You will thus be prepared to 
recognize a plant as soon as it comes up under the leaves in the spring. 
3egin your collecting when the first green flecks appear. I have often 
transplanted plants from the woods to my garden when they were 
less than an inch out of the ground. It is fascinating to keep the tiny 
plants under your eyes and watch their growth daily. 

If you have delayed your visits to the woods until the plants are 
actu ar in bloom your work will be simple. Skunk cabbage is the 
first flower awake. It has been known to be in flower and to have 
aoe ned its pollen by the first day in January. Next comes whitloy 
grass and its close follower, Stellaria media—chickweed; then the 
exquisite liverwort (//epatica triloba) and the charming rue anemone, 
which but slightly precede s its cousin the windflower (Anemone 
nemorosa). By this time the great crowfoot family is well represented 
by many species in woods and fields, and soon you will have to move 
fast in order to keep up with the procession of wild flowers. 

When on your trips to the fields and woods take: 


A stout trowel with a ten-inch blade. Newspaper pages cut into half 
sheets. String-tags to place on the plant, with the name of place where 
it is found. A botanical box, seventeen inches long, four inches by six 
wide; or an ordinary flat-bottomed market-basket. 

Approaching the first flower you see in bloom, dig it up carefully 
on all sides and raise it from its resting-place, being careful to get root 
and all that belongs to it; then, placing one of the sheets of newspaper 
flat on the ground, put the plant in one corner and roll the paper up in 
the form of a cornucopia, gently pressing the leaves and blossoms 
toward the center of the sheet. Place the thick end of the package, 
with its roots and a small quantity of soil, in one corner of your tin box, 
or basket, and look for the next flower. Wrap this up in the same way, 
but be careful to place the bulky root in the opposite end of the box. 
Continue to place the specimens alternately. Be content with just 
one specimen of each plant. 


The First Steps in Mounting the Specimens Collected 


OU know now what you are to do outdoors. ee ct you will need to 
be told what to do after getting home. You should have at your 
disposal there: 
\ pint jar of the best photograph paste. A pound of powdered alum 
A half-inch camel’s-hair brush. Linen paper of a pearl-gray tint. A piece 
of soft linen or cotton cloth. A dozen sheets of white blotting-paper, cleven 
inches by fourteen. A solid-top table. A common flatiron. 
The alum which appears in the list is needed to make a bath for 
the specimens, the proportions being two ounces of alum dissolved in 
one gallon of water. Removing the plants from the newspaper 
wrappings, hold 
— them, one by one, 
under a stream of 
water in order to 
wash away every 
bit of earth and 
dirt. Next dip the 
vhole plant for a 








it by the root, lay 

it flat upon a pie e 
| of blotting paper 
(or a folded news 
paper will do) and 
| pat it gently with 
| 
| 


| moment or two in 
the alum-water 
| bath. Upon tak 
ing it up, holding 
| 


anabsorbentcloth, 


to remove the ex- 





cess of moisture 
There is apearl- 
gray linen paper 
which comes in 
sheets twenty-two 
inches by twenty- 
eight. It may be 
The Ten-Petaled Sunflower is Not Hard to conveniently cut 
Mount When You Know the Trick up in sheets 


eleven inches by 























fourteen, and is 
much better for a 

background than 

the flat, white paper 

commonly used. 

Spread one of these 

mounting sheets , 

flat on the table 

and place in the 

center of the sheet : 
the plant that is to { 

be mounted. Cut 

a narrow strip of 

transparent adhe- 

sive plaster, about 

an eighth of an 

inch by an inch 

(passepartout 

paper of a tint to 

match the mount- 

ing paper will do), 

and attach the / 

plant to the paper \ 

by fastening the 

moistened, adhe- 

ag bbe ne pete The Dog’s-Tooth Violet Mounted After 
Drying in the Old Way 




















plant as near the 
root as possible. 








To Arrange Leaves and Blossoms With the Best Effect 


OW you are ready to exercise the artistic instinct by the proper 
arrangement of leaves and blossoms so as to get the best effect in 
showing off the whole plant. Suppose it is a dog’s-tooth violet that 
you have to begin with. Place the right-hand leaf in the exact position 
you wish it to occupy and gauge with the eye about the space it will 
fill; then, with the tip of the second finger, apply the paste to the 
paper, holding the leaf to be mounted raised above the paper with 
the other hand. When the paste has been properly distributed over the 
space press the leaf down with the left hand and gently rub it flat with 
the right forefinger. When it has been neatly pressed into place lay a 
sheet of newspaper over the leaf and hold it down with the palm of 
the hand, using considerable pressure. After a moment or two lift the 
newspaper off and with a damp cotton cloth rub off the excess of paste 
which will have exuded from under the edges of the leaf. Proceed the 
same with the left-hand leaf, leaving the flower until the last. When 
you come to the flower place it exactly as it would look when growing. 
Note the space it occupies and smear paste on the spot; then press the 
whole flower down as with the leaf. Rub off all excess of paste from 
the whole mount and place the sheet with the newly-mounted plant on 
a table. After a few minutes, when the paste is so set that it will not 
adhere to any foreign substance, place a folded newspaper over the 
whole mount, and on top of this put a board with a ten-pound weight 
on it. Proceed the same with the next plant, and when it has been 
mounted put it under the weight on top of the dog’s-tooth violet, 
always putting a folded newspaper between each two mounts. 
The day afterward lay the specimens on a table or ironing-board 
and iron each one separately, placing a sheet of thick, white blotting- 
paper over the object. 


Some Interesting Problems Encountered in This Work 


HERE are but few of the early spring flowers which will be found at 

all difficult to mount ina manner to show the whole plant naturally. 
Later, when the composites begin to come, with their delicate ray- 
flowers attached to an immense, bulging ‘‘centerpiece,” the beginner 
may perhaps be puzzled for a moment as to how he is going to get the 
flower to lie flat. A glance at one of the illustrations on this page will 
show how the difficulty is overcome. With a tapering instrument 
having a sharp point, like a lead-pencil, a hole is made in the paper at 
just the place where the back of the involucre or “ centerpiece’? would 
naturally lie, and the bulgy nub is pushed into this hole. The rays will 
then be found to lie perfectly flat, and may be so pasted to the paper 
that the daisy, sunflower or sneezeweed will look you square in the 
face and be an ever-bloomer. By the old way of mounting the proper 
display of the flower of the composites is impossible, as in drying the 
delicate rays shrivel up to nothingness. 

There is one early spring flower which affords a fine chance to 
practice how to dispose of a ‘bulge.’ This is the common wild 
ginger (Asarum Canadense). In this case the bulge is caused by the 
immense ovary to the top of which the sepals are attached. The 
illustration below shows quite plainly how this flower is mounted so 
as to give it a lifelike appearance. The ovary is made to pass 
through a hole in the paper exactly corresponding to its size, and 
the sepals are then spread out and fastened down to the paper as 
shown in the right-hand side of the illustration. 

The process of 
dissecting the 
flowersand mount- 
ing the separate 
portions 1s, per- 
haps, the greatest 
advantage of this 
method of green 


mounting. While 











the flowers are still 
fresh and flexible 
the separate parts 
may be handled 
with ease. They 
may be placed in ; 
any ‘Siig ck 
showi ing the back 
as wellas the front 
of sepals, petals 
and leaves. When 
this is done it 
givesas ¢ ompletea 
study as possible. 
Later, when the 
plants are in fruit, 
a specimen of the 
fruit and seed 
should bemounted Learn How to Handle the “Bulge” in the 


on the same sheet Wild Ginger and it Will Mount Nicely 
with the flower. { 
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Free 
Atomizer 
With 
Sample 
Bottle 
of 
Perfume 


Send 
IO cents 
‘for a sample 

bottle of real 
American perfume, together with 
a free Atomizer. 














D 
The American Perfume 


No import duty to pay. 

Your money brings perfume 
quality — you don’t pay Uncle 
Sam 65 cents for duty—out of 
every dollar you spend. 


Dorothy Vernon is the American 
Woman’ s perfume—delicate — ap- 
parent — but not obtrusive. 


Yet it costs but 50 cents an 
ounce — that is because it is made 
in your Own country. 


“Dorothy Vernon” Sachet —25 and 
5o-cent jars—‘“‘Dorothy 
Vernon’ Toilet Water—s5o and 
75-cent bottles—have the same 
odor as the perfume, and en- 
able you to use your favorite 
scent in all your toilet prepa- 
rations, 










Mail us Io cents to pay 
carrying charges—and 
mention your dealer’ sname. 
If you will, we will send 
the Atomizer and sample 
bottle of perfume at once. 


THE JENNINGS CO., Perfumers, 
Dept. BJ, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The 


Ficks 
Speci 


Out of our 260 
different styles, 
we offer this 
gyocart as an 
exceptional car. 























al 


It is so con- 
structed you can 
arrange itin any posi 
tion; it has four 
wonderfully elastic 
springs and wheels 
well apart, making it a 
smooth, easy riding cart. 
It has anadjustable dash 
and back can be reclined 
to any position. Col 
lapses with ove move 
ment and can be taken wy" 
anywhere. ~ : 

Write today for catalogue showing sev- 
eral photographs of this cart and 259 other 
styles—wood and reed 
gocarts ; baby carriages 
with parasols, hood or 
leather tops; English per- 
ambulators and carrettes. 


Write foritand the name of the 
dealer in your town who sells 
ther If we have no dealer, we 
will supply you direct, satisfa 
tion guarat iteed Address the 





National C arriage & Reed Co 
Findlay and John Sts., Cincit 


makers 
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BABY VEHICLES 
CRIP. FAST” SHIRTWAIST Ril 


The Corrugated Rubber Strip 
holds the waist down with atight grip. Made 
with brass slides and hooks, highly nickeled, will 
not rust or soil the waist. Adjustable from 18 to 32 
ins Atalldepartmentstores or by mail 


































D. BASCH, 197 Wooster Street, New York 
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By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 
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1 at Weddings 
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Mrs. Kingsland will be giad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of interest to girls. A correspondent wishing 


an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Who Decides on Place and Clerzyman? 


Is it not the prerogative of the bride to have 
the choice of where and by whom the marriage 
ceremony shall be performed? MARGARET. 

Yes, it is thought to be somewhat inconsistent 
with a bride’s dignity for the ceremony to take 
lace in a church other than the one attended 
habitually by her and her family, or for her to be 
married at the house of another if she has a 
home of her own —except for very cogent reasons. 
It is usual, however, to associate any special 
clerical friend or relative of the bridegroom with 
the bride’s rector or pastor in the rendering of 
the marriage service, if it be his wish. The part 
of the ceremony devoted to the ‘‘ plighting of the 
troth” is assigned to the elder of the clergymen, 
or to the one to whom it is desired to show most 
honor. 


Bride’s Mother Removes Hat at the Reception 


Should the mother of the bride remove her hat, 
which she has worn at the church ceremony, 
upon her return to the house where the reception 
is to take place? (Mrs.) M. L. P. 

Yes, she should not wear a hat when welcom- 
ing guests in her own house, though she must do 
so necessarily when in a church. 


Duty of the Ushers at a House Wedding 


Is it customary to have ushers at home wed- 
dings? EpirH L. 

At large house weddings there are often 
ushers in order to show the guests where to 
bestow themselves and to present them to the 
bride after the ceremony. They are the especial 
“‘’squires” of the bridesmaids and should con- 
duct them to the dining-room, but may not give 
them such exclusive devotion as to be oblivious 
of the claim of other guests, to whom, with the 
bridesmaids, they are the accredited representa- 
tives of their hosts. 


Rice-Throwing is Going Out of Fashion 


Is not the custom of throwing rice after the 
bridal pair going out of fashion? Mary. 

Yes, the best-bred people recognize that the 
rice-throwing has been so abused and has been 
productive of such injurious results that many 
now adopt the fashion of pelting the departing 
couple with flowers—which the decorations of 
the room usually furnish in plenty—or with 
confetti. While the bridal couple are changing 
their wedding attire for traveling dress, the 
company, provided with scissors, supply them- 
selves with ammunition. The rice is a punish- 
ment when forcibly thrown, and the victims must 
smilingly endure what they cannot resent from 
their friendly enemies. 


The Bride Wears Either Veil or Hat at Church 


If I do not wear a veil must I wear a hat at 
my wedding? FLORENCE. 

Yes, if the wedding takes place in a church. 
At a house wedding there is no rule to be ob- 
served. 


Supper for the Rehearsing Bridal Party 


Is it necessary to furnish refreshments to the 
bridal party when they are convened for a 
rehearsal of the grouping and procession before 
the wedding? MOTHER OF BRIDE. 

Some light refreshments at the bride’s house 
are usually offered, but nothing elaborate is 
expected. Indeed there are so many time- 
consuming obligations before a wedding that 
the lack of punctilio in hospitality is excusable. 


What the Bride’s Father Does 


I am the father of a young woman who is to 
be married very shortly. I should like to know 
just how I ought to comport myself when ac- 
companying her to the church and through the 
ceremony and reception. YG: 

The bride’s father drives to church with his 
daughter alone, and shows tactful consideration 
in treating her in a way calculated to calm and 
encourage her, being careful to avoid anything 
that may stir her emotion. She should feel his 
strength a reliance. Nervousness is very con- 
tagious. Make the occasion as little trying as 
possible to her by maintaining a tranquil dignity 
and cheerful poise. Arrived at the church door, 
leave to others all direction and calmly take your 
place at your daughter’s side, giving her moral 
support as well as that of your arm as you follow 
the procession with her up the aisle. Near the 
chancel she leaves your arm to join the bride- 
groom waiting for her. Youstep to her left side, 
a few paces in the rear of the bridesmaids. When 
the clergyman asks, ‘‘Who giveth this woman?” 
you step forward and place your daughter’s hand 
in that of the bridegroom or in that of the clergy- 
man, as you please, after which you retire to the 
front pew at the left of the church. After the 
ceremony you drive home with your wife sand 
stand with her to receive the guests for a time, 
and then use your position as host to make your- 
self generally useful and agreeable. At a wedding 
breakfast you should escort the bridegroom’s 
mother to the table. 


Attending Weddings by Those in Mourning 

Is it permissible to attend a wedding if one i 
wearing deep mourning? ELLA G. M. 

A marriage being a religious rite and not a 
social function, it is perfectly correct for one in 
mourning to attend the ceremony, but not the 
reception or breakfast that may follow it. As a 
wedding is, or is always supposed to be, a joyful 
occasion, the presence of one in dec p mou ning is 
incongruous, therefore that person shows con- 
sideration in taking a seat in an inconspicuous 
part of the church or room. 


About Sending Wedding Presents 

What is the rule about sending weddir 
presents? (Mrs.) B. L. B. 

It is by no means obligatory for all who are 
invited to a wedding to send gifts. A bride with 
any feeling of delicacy would deprecate imposing 
such a tax. Upon-those who are merely invited 
to be present at the church ceremony there rests 
no obligation whatever. 
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The Engagement Ring During the Ceremony 

What does the bride do with her engagement 
ring when the wedding ring is given—if she does 
not wish to remove the latter when placed by the 
bridegroom during the ceremony? MAy. 

She removes her engagement ring to the right 
hand to make way for the wedding ring, when it 
is about to be given, if she has not already done 
so before coming to the church. The little 
ceremony of replacing it usually takes place in 
the privacy of the carriage, when the newly- 
made husband and wife drive away from the 
church. 


The Bride Sets the Wedding Day 

Please tell us if the bride does not always 
‘*name the day.” ADELAIDE AND ARTHUR. 

When the bridegroom-elect feels justified in 
assuming the responsibilities of married life he 
urges his betrothed to appoint the date for the 
marriage. ‘That is always the bride’s privilege, 
which, after consultation with her mother, she 
submits to the young man’s approval. As the 
consent of the father must be secured when a 
man desires to marry his daughter, so etiquette 
requires that he ask the approval of the mother 
of his fiancée of the time set for the wedding. 


The Bridesmaids’ Special Attentions 

We girls are to be bridesmaids for a very dear 
friend. Are there any little kindnesses for the 
bride or her family that we can do other than 
the regular attentions? Four GIRLS. 

It is a considerate and kindly custom after the 
wedding for the bridesmaids to agree among 
themselves that one or more of them shall drop 
in for a few moments to see the bride’s mother 
each day during her daughter’s absence. She is 
a woman and will want to ‘‘talk things over.” 
She is a mother and will want to hear her daugh- 
ter praised and admired. Never will such con- 
sideration be more appreciated by mother and 
daughter. All the maiden attendants show in 
turn some hospitable attention to the bridal 
couple upon their return from their wedding 
journey. 


The Bride and Her Mother Instruct the Ushers 
To whom should the ushers look for directions 
for their part in a church wedding? A. R. C. 
The ushers receive all directions from the 
bride and her mother. 


Unusual Plans for the Bridal Procession 

Is there any variation of the stereotyped bri- 
dal procession that may be in good taste and yet 
introduce a little novelty? DOROTHEA. 

Occasionally, when there are many brides- 
maids, they walk up the side aisles in pairs or 
singly, and, meeting at the chancel steps, join 
ranks and go down two by two to meet the bride, 
half-way down the middle aisle. There the 
couples divide, standing at each side, while the 
bride and her father pass between them. The 
bridesmaids then form again and follow them. 
The ushers meantime, having preceded the 
bridesmaids up the side aisles, stand waiting at 
the foot of the chancel steps, and joining the 
procession after it has passed between them, 
bring up the rear. Or, the bridesmaids may 
enter the church from the vestry, and, going to 
the main door, meet the bride, turn and escort 
her to the place where the bridegroom awaits her. 


The Lucky Days for the Wedding 


Is there not an old saw about the day to be 
chosen for a wedding? LAURA L. 
‘* Monday for wealth, Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday best day of all. 
Thursday for losses, Friday for crosses, 
And Saturday — no luck at all.”’ 
In Norway and Sweden, Thursday (Thor’s 
day) is looked upon as a pagan day, unfit for a 
Christian ceremony. 


The Loveliest Bouquet for the Bride 


What do you consider the most beautiful 
bouquet for a bride? BRIDEGROOM-ELECT. 

Bride roses and white orchids are exquisite 
with a white satin gown and lace veil, but lilies- 
of-the-valley, hot-house daisies, carnations, sweet 
peas or white lilacs are prettiest with a tulle 
veil. The shower-bouquet has no rival. Nar- 
row white satin ribbons of graduated lengths 
and loops are deftly entwined in the bouquet, 
upon which flowers are pinned at intervals of a 
few inches. These, tumbling in a shower from 
the bouquet, cover all the front of the bride’s 
gown nearly to her feet. 

Gifts at a Widow’s Marriage 

At the marriage of a widow is it customary to 
send presents? ALICE. 

It is not considered quite so binding an obliga- 
tion to send gifts to a widow-bride as to a 
maiden, but the families and near friends of 
the contracting parties do not make any such 
distinction. 5 


Sending a stamp is not sufficient. 


When There are No Bridesmaids 


When a bride has no attendants to whom 
may she hand her bouquet and glove when the 
ring is to be given? DELIA. 

To her father, who remains at her side a step 
or two in the rear after he has given her away, 
instead of returning as usual to the pew occupied 
by his family. 

Pretty Decorations for a Home Weddinz 

We are soon to have a home wedding and I 
am much puzzled about decorating the rooms 
for the occasion, as we have not much to spend, 
but want everything nice. POLLY. 

Flowers in bowls and vases, growing plants 
at the windows and clustered about where the 
bridal pair are to stand, give more pleasing effect, 
because natural, than ambitious attempts at 
elaboration. The days of banked mantels and 
flowers tortured into wedding bells and _ horse- 
shoes have passed away. Use plenty of foliage. 
Potted plants in bloom may be hired of the florist, 
and with a few palms make a pretty showing in a 
bay-window or massed at the place reserved for 
the ceremony. Those unable to indulge in costly 
effects may be reassured that the bright toilettes 
are in themselves decorative at a wedding, and 
the guests are so absorbed by the bridal party 
and by each other that, unless the floral arrange- 
ments are such as to attract admiring notice, 
their absence would scarcely be remarked. 

The Time to Send a Wedding Present 

When is the proper time to send a wedding 
gift? (Mrs.) L. J. 

The receipt of the invitations is the signal for 
the general offering of wedding gifts, but those 
who are on terms of friendship with either of the 
families interested may send them at any time 
within a month or so of the day set for the 
marriage. The early gifts are usually the more 
enjoyed, before prodigality dulls appreciation. 
Formal acquaintances should wait for the invi- 
tation before sending gifts, lest it be regarded as 
imposing an unwelcome obligation or as a bid 
for a card. 


The Ushers’ Duties at a Church Wedding 


Please give detailed directions for the conduct 
of ushers who are to serve at a church wedding. 
Many desire the information. S1x MEN. 

Upon accepting an invitation to be an usher 
a man should call promptly upon the bride and 
her mother. He selects a fitting gift for the 
former, or joins with others of the ushers to send 
a finer gift than he would feel warranted in 
giving alone. He should attend the rehearsals 
of the wedding forms and give his serious atten- 
tion to learning the part assigned him. On the 
eve of the wedding day the ushers should call at 
the bride’s residence for final orders, and should 
be at the church half an hour before the time 
of the ceremony. Two or more ushers station 
themselves at the entrance of each aisle, and, as 
the guests arrive, offer their right arms to the 
ladies and seat them. If several arrive together 
the usher offers his arm to the one who appears 
to be their senior, asking the rest to follow, and 
assigns places as best he can. Except in the 
middle aisle, the rule of ‘‘first come, first served” 
is observed. The guests are asked whether they 
are friends of the bride or of the bridegroom and 
are seated, the former on the left, the latter on 
the right of the church. The ushers of the 
middle aisle ask the names of the guests unknown 
to them, and upon reference to lists provided for 
their guidance conduct them to places reserved 
for them. Upon the arrival of the bridal party 
the head usher sends to notify the bridegroom, 
clergyman and organist of the fact, and orders 
the inner vestibule door of the church closed. 
Two other ushers stretch white ribbons all the 
length of the middle aisle as they pass down to 
meet the bride. When all are ready the door is 
thrown open, and the ushers, walking two by 
two, precede the bridal party up the aisle, sepa- 
rating at the chancel steps to permit the brides- 
maids to pass between them. At the chancel 
they station themselves behind the bridesmaids 
or between them. After the ceremony they 
follow the bridesmaids in pairs down the aisle, 
see them into their carriages, and then hasten to 
the bride’s residence to offer their congratula- 
tions. 


Never Use Printed Wedding Invitations 


I should like to spare all the expense possible 
at my wedding. May the invitations be printed 
instead of engraved? MOLLIE. 

Where economy has to be studied and the 
wedding is to be a small one there is no reason 
why the invitations may not be written—in the 
name of the bride’s mother. They should never 
be printed, if good taste may be considered. The 
form of expression in the notes varies according 
to the degree of intimacy with the persons ad- 
dressed. The more formal ones may follow the 
usual wording of the engraved invitations—the 
parents of the bride ‘‘requesting the pleasure or 
honor of the guest’s presence,” etc., using the 
paper of standard quality known to stationers 
for this purpose. 


White for the Bride in Mourning 

Is it consistent with deep mourning to wear a 
white wedding gown and a veil? MaArIAn L. 

When a marriage takes place after the saddest 
bereavement, a simple white gown, with a veil, 
is not inappropriate. Mourning dress is re- 
sumed after the wedding—although it is cus- 
tomary to lighten it after that event. 


The Position of the Flower-Girls 


Where do the flower-girls walk in the pro- 
cession and where do they stand? JESSICA. 

If they follow the old and pretty custom of 
scattering flowers in the bride’s pathway from 
baskets carried on their left arms they imme- 
diately precede her. If they merely walk in the 
procession their place is between the ushers and 
the bridesmaids. At the chancel the flower- 
girls stand in front of the bridesmaids or where 
they may best be seen. 














Give Your Figure 
New Beauty Lines 


You will find a model in The Gossard 
Corsets that exactly suits your figure. 

For the woman who is stout, there is a 
model which molds her form into perfect 
symmetry, while it reveals the long, lithe, 
graceful lines so fashionable today. 

For the slender figure there are correct- 
ive models with softened lines, which, by 
inducing proper standing position, impart 
poise, compel deep breathing—straight 
shoulders. 

Note, in the models illustrated above 
and below, the soft front extension—the 
soft back extension, with seven-inch open- 
ing and extra supporters—special features 
of the new Gossard models that mean 
unbroken lines, flat hips and comfort. 


GMs Sard 


WCORSETS 
They La ce fy Front” 


are the practical development of “‘ L’Irre- 
sistible,”’ the original front-lacing corset, 
the conception of Mme. Consuelo Foulde 
de Grasse, the famous Parisian painter, 
created by Mme. Margaine La Croix, the 
designer, who has lately achieved marked 
distinction as a leader of Paris fashions—a 
creator of the most successful dress ideas— 
notably a revival of the Directoire gowns. 

The Gossard Corset is admittedly the 
only corset which molds the back into per- 
fect lines. This is because The Gossard 
Corset is made to conform to the Hogarth 
theory that the most beautiful line in art 
is the arch of a perfectly formed woman’s 
spine. Side and front lines are also in 
perfect proportion. 

There is no article of wearing apparel for which a 
woman can spend money that will bring her so much 
real satisfaction for the amount invested as will a 
Gossard Corset. 

Avoidwhalebone. Gossard Electro-Bone Steels are 
guaranteed not to break, warp, rust. One $5 Gossard 
Corset will out wear three $2 corsets—a real economy 

The Gossard Corset is for sale in the store in each 
city which ranks first, and where fitters trained by the 
manufacturers will always be found to assist in the 
selection of a proper model and see that it is correctly 
fitted, During spring of 1909you canbe absolutely sure 
of securing any Gossard Corset promptly on request. 

Send today for free book,‘ Concerning 
the Gossard Corset,” and the new 
Figure Building. 


The H. W. Gossard Company 


Importers, Manufacturers, Retailers 


Station A-4 Steinway Hall, Chicago 


Factories: Belvidere, Ill. Dixon, Ill. Elkhart, Ind. 


For sale in New York by 
James McCutcheon & Co., 345 Fifth Avenue 
Olmstead Corset Co., 44 West 22nd Street 
For sale in Brooklyn by Abraham & Straus 
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F THE many quaint 
and curious super- 
stitions which sur- 

es Oe) 


2 ee f-f.9* round the wedding day perhaps those requiring 
an | (oa sunshine for the bride were the most insistent of all. 
Coy Strangely enough, it was also considered necessary 

that she should shed tears upon her wedding day— whether of joy or 
some other feeling the chroniclers failed to make clear, but the absence 
of tearful emotion in some form or other was considered ominous for 
her future happiness. Another custom; and one which was likely to 
end very disastrously, it seems to me, demanded that a bride on her 
return from church should be robbed of all the pins about her mar- 
riage toilet, else, sooner or later, evil fortune would surely overtake 
her. Each single woman of the bridal party who possessed herself of 
one of the pins also assured the certainty of her own marriage within 
the vear, and by some converse principle of folk-lore philosophy each 
bridesmaid who retained a pin of her bridesmaid’s costume delayed 
her marriage by a year. 

Pins seem to have played a very important part in the love affairs 
of our great-grandmothers. We are told that the brides of the 
North-country people actually visited “wishing wells” on the eve of 
their marriage, and were assured of happiness by dropping in a 
crooked pin as the wish was breathed. The anxious lassie whose 

matrimonial affairs had not progressed rapidly 

-. enough to suit her fancy was convinced that she 

could hurry matters along by lighting a candle 

and cautiously sticking a pin through the wax, 
taking great care that the wick was pierced, 
repeating meanwhile the following lines: 


‘It’s not this candle alone I stick, 
But Sammy’s heart I mean to prick; 
Whether he be asleep or awake, 
I’d have him come to me and speak.” 


If the pin remained in the wick after the candle 
had burned below the place in which it was 
inserted then the loved one was sure to appear 
shortly in the manner desired. But if the pin 
dropped out it was a certain sign of his faith- 
lessness. 





“It’s Not This Candle 
Alone I Stick’ ” 


HESE old customs could be daintily introduced in a “ Pin Shower” 

for a bride. The gifts for the “shower” may consist of pins of all 
kinds—papers of pins, boxes of pins, beltpins, collar-pins, hatpins, hair- 
pins, dainty pins to fasten the waist, and so on. A pretty pincushion 
vould make a charming centerpiece for the refreshment-table. Little 
round pincushions may be used as guest-cards, the names being traced 
by pins thrust in the cushions. A very pretty fringe for the candle 
hades may be made of pins hung from silk thread, or else thrust 
around the bottom edge of the shade and allowed to hang down. 
Streamers of baby-ribbon should be stretched from the corners of the 
room across the center of the table, and the gifts for the bride, w rapped 
in tissue-paper and fastened with pins, may be suspended by wee, 
gilded clothespins from the dainty lines. During the luncheon wee 
envelopes may be passed, each containing a slip of paper, a pencil 
and a pin. Each girl may be bidden to write a wish with her left 
hand at the same time that she is bending the pin with her right, and 
then she may be assured of the 
fulfillment of her wish if she can 
straighten out her pin again in 
two minutes. 

We are told that the wedding 
cake is a survival of the symbol 
ical ears of corn worn by the 
bride and in later days made into 
a cake for her. 
may be 


Some such cake 
useful for informally 
showering the gifts of good-will 
The little 
articles to be presented may be 
packed in a large cakepan and 
elaborately iced. Little souvenirs 
suggestive of the future husband 
of each girl present should also 
be packed away in the pan, and 
after the final course of a more 
or less formal luncheon the cake 
may be brought in, with a large 
knife and spoon tied with white 
satin ribbon, and placed before 
the bride-to-be for her to cut. 


on a bride nowadays. 





“A Shower of 
Dainty Linen Gifts” 


T WAS a clever young hostess who invited her guest of honor to 
spend an informal afternoon, leaving her quite unaware that other 
guests were expected. When the bride-to-be arrived she found a 
group of girls chatting around a big, open fire and drinking choco- 
late. A chai? was drawn up for her with its back to the door, and 
when the chocolate-cups had been removed, and the girls had drawn 
heir chairs even closer to discuss the mysteries of the coming trous- 
seau, a pretty young colored laundress—one of the girls disguised 
suddenly appeared in the doorway, balancing a clothes-hamper on her 
rbaned head, and loudly demanded to see “‘li’l’ Missy.” When the 
esitating bride-to-be was merrily pushed forward to greet her ‘‘ Chloe 
dumped the entire contents of the basket over her head 
dainty linen gifts for the trousseau. 
For another little, informa! affair the girls were asked to come 
dressed as spinsters, each to bring her sewing and spend an afternoon 
th a dozen or more friends. After they had chatted cozily for a while 
e hostess asked the bride-to-be if she would make a farewell cup of 
tea for each of her “old-maid” chums. Then she led the way to the 
rary where an attractive little 
ea-table with kettle bubbling 
merrily stood before an open 


a shower of 


\ maid entered carrying a 
of dainty cups and sau- 
ers; each cup-handle bore a 

card; but it was some moments 

elore the tea-maker realized 
hat the affair was a “‘ shower,” 
and that she was the fortunate 
cipient of the charming tea- 
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for the Bride-to-Be 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


CAPITAL suggestion comes from a girls’ club. 
When the eleven guests were invited each drew a 
card bearing the name of a room in the bride-to-be’s 
new home, and then brought with her on the after- 
noon of the affair some inexpensive, dainty article for 
that room, together with her card and an appropriate 
wish. Progressive games were played during the evening. 
Those at the first table drew a picture of a bride, blind- 
folded; at the second telegrams of nine words each were 
required, each word, in order, to begin with one of the 
successive letters of the word ‘“ Honeymoon’’; at the third 
table each guest wrote a recipe for happiness; and the 
last table was covered with a heap of sticks, spools, white 
and black crépe paper and string, with which each con- 
testant was to make for herself a bridegroom. Fancy The 
garters were given as prizes, all of which the bride prom- 
ised to wear at the ceremony and return to the owners, 
thereby assuring to each a husband within the next year. 
After refreshments the bride was handed a bunch of cardboard keys, 
on each of which was written the name of a room, and she was bade 
to search for the hidden gifts. The baking-pan for her new home was 
finally unearthed in the oven of the kitchen stove, an embroidered 
towel was hanging in the bathroom, and so on. 





3ride’s 


House 
“Keys” 


N ANOTHER occasion the luncheon-table was daintily decorated 

for a “Handkerchief Shower.” A delicate, lace-bordered hand- 
kerchief, tied to a long, pink ribbon streamer, was used as a doily at 
each girl’s place. All the ribbon streamers led to the cover of the 
bride, where the ribbons were 
caught together in a large rosette. 
After the last course the bride at 
the bidding of the hostess lifted 
the rosette, which act drew toward 
her all the other handkerchiefs 
and the cards of the various girls, 
whichwereattached. Fourhand- 
kerchiefs drawn together by rib- 
bons made a very charming 
centerpiece, and “ handkerchief” 
candle-shades fell over the pink 
linings of crépe paper. 

Kqually informal and_ light- 
hearted is the ‘‘ Granite Shower” 
some one describes to me. The 
moment the last guest arrived all 
the girls suddenly left the room 
except a very much-amazed 
bride-to-be, who, of course, was 
not in the see ret, and who be 
came moreand more dum- 
founded at the hubbub which 
presently arose outside. The 
outlandish sounds drew nearer 
and nearer, until the door burst 
open and a line of girls marched back into the room, each beating a 
tattoo with might and main upon her pot, pan or whatever it was she 
carried. Then forming a circle around the bride the girls suddenly 
“saluted”? and stacked the various utensils at her feet. When the noise 
had somewhat subsided luncheon was served. The centerpiece of 
the refreshment-table represented a miniature kitchen, consisting of 
a tiny stove, tables, chairs and dishes from the ten-cent store. Bright 
tin piepans were used for plates and tin mugs for cups. The place- 
cards were tiny cook-books, each containing an original recipe. 


“The Outlandish Sounds Drew 
Nearer and Nearer’ 


RIDAL “showers” galore have been suggested to me. but of all 

of them I think the following suggestion the daintiest. It seems 
that the cronies of Francesca—the bride-elect—were asked to bring 
their gifts and sewing on a certain afternoon to the home of a common 
friend. The hostess produced a little love-story, “The Adventures of 
Francesca and the White Wishing-Wand,”’ 
the bride should read aloud. 


which she suggested that 
The story told of the adventures of a 
comely youth upon whom the fairies had bestowed a wishing-wand to 
be used but once by him to gain his heart’s desire, and then to be pre- 
sented to the object of his love should she be worthy. The wand could 
be wielded by her twelve times. In due time he met the maiden, but her 
heart was cold. Vainly he pleaded with her until the fairies whispered 
in his ear recalling the power of the white 
wand; this he put to test most successfully. 

Francesca gave him her love, and the pair 
were happily married. The little bride loved 
her wand so that she decided even to take 
it on their wedding journey. The honey- 
moon began rather rudely with a railroad 
wreck; the young couple were able to seek 
shelter at a neighboring farmhouse, which, 
though neat and clean, lacked many real 
essentials. They discovered that a piece of 
heavy packing burlap had been hung by the 
washstand for a towel. 

“Alas,” exclaimed Francesca, ‘‘ had I only 
brought a suitcase towel!’ When her hus 
band, handing her the wishing-wand, said 
tenderly: 
count twelve 





“(lose your eves, my dear, and 


The Wishing-Wand 


” 


At this point in the story 
the hostess presented her with a white wand covered with 


much to the surprise of the real Francesca 
\ white 
satin and decorated with a bridal bow. She was told to imagine that 
she was a part of the fairy story and to do as her husband had directed 
After she had counted twelve and opened her eyes she found a sma 
package hung on the end of the wand. When opened by the amaze 
and much-excited little maid it was found to contain a suitcase tow 
daintily embroidered and monogramed. 
From here on in the story one amazing adventure followed t! 
other, and in each some apparently insuperable difficulty was overcot 
by the aid of the wishing-wand. 
“The story was delightfully 
conceived, and charmed not 
only the prospective bride but 
the other guests as well, who 
had not known of the hostess’s 
plan of presenting their gifts. 
NOTE 


toanswer by mail questions in re 


Miss Marriott will be glad 
gvardto 
entertaining and table decorations if a 
stamped addressed envelope is sent her 
in careof The Journal. Such questions 
should be sent at least two weeksin ad 


vance of the date of the entertainment. 
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To Expand Our Fast-Growing 
Mail Order Business 


We offerthis dainty two-piece 
COMBINATION GARMENT $ ] 00 
ry 


at the unequalled low price of 
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No. L250 No. L251 
Corset cw 
Cover and Cine / 
Drawers over ani 
(Open Only Skirt 
Jor for 
1: $1. 
hm” Postage 
ts Paid 
( 
Sizes : 
Sizes 
32 to 44 : 
Bust 32 to 44 


Bust 


N " 
leasure Measure 


Send y , Send 
Your our 
Order Order 
Today Today 
This This 
Combi Combi 
natior nation 
Garment Garment 
Retails for Retails for 
$1.50 $1.50 
Our Our 
Introduction Introduction 
Price Price 
$1.00 $1.00 
Postage Postage 
Paid Paid 


Not more than two of each 

style garment toa customer. 
These combinations give that trim, smooth 
fit to the outer garments and produce the 
effect of the prevailing fashion — slender- 
ness of figure. 


They are made of fine Nainsook. Corset 
cover has trimming of Val lace insertion, 
beading and ribbon and two beautiful 
embroidery medallions. Neck and arm- 
holes are edged with lace. Skirt or drawer 
has fine lawn ruffle with Val lace edging. 
Garments are finished at waist with em- 
broidery beading and wash ribbon. Made 
in two styles: Corset cover with skirt, and 
corset cover with drawers (open only), sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure. ji 





Our Guarantee 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with the 
garments we send you, we want you to return 
them to us immediately and we will promptly 
and cheerfully refund your money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


For Thirty Years 
Recognized Leaders of Fashion 


Our mail brings us daily thousands of orders from 
our customers, and they all request us t 
our general catalogue, 











» send them 
his great and widespread 
demand has induced us to issue a catalogue of our 








establishment, and it affords us great pleasure to 
announce that the first edition containing the latest 
and most f onable creations in every line of ladies’ 
apparel is now being printed. 
We want to bring to every lady’s home, /ive o/ 
chaieg 
—Our Entire Store — 
The Fashion Center of the World 
resenting, FREE, a copy of this most elaborate and 
e te catalogue It will er e you to do ow” 
ne at your le re from the , mvt Vew 
and at p 7D walleled. i ru 
pe ) i \ > 
No matte vhe ‘ { \ 2» 
te our om ; 5 
catalogue 


o not fail to write today for your 
FREE copy of our Fashion Catalogue. 


Examine our styles, quality and prices before you 
order elsewhere. We guarantee satisfaction. Any 
article not perfectly satisfactory in every respect, 
we want returned to us immediately, and we 
will promptly and cheerfully refund the money. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 
We Pay Expressage and Postage 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. ADDRESS DEPT. M.I 


SIXTHYAVII"TO20° STREET. J NEW YORK 


We have no agents 
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Sp CAI HE charm of old-fashioned gardens lies 
V7 SXZv not so much in the fact of there beingin ~ f 
/ the flower-beds this or that plant which 
e our great-grandmothers used to grow, 
ma as in a certain delightful quality of 
&* homelikeness. In the old days the gar- 
“” den was almost invariably planned in 
close relationship to the house. A wall or fence formed 
three sides of the garden inclosure: the house, the fourth 
side. In the smaller of the Southern gardens and in 
Colonial gardens in the North the wide hall went 
directly through the house to the garden, and the broad, 
central path of the garden was directly in line with the 
hall. Or if the garden were at the side of the house 
then it was under the living-room windows. 

In the Colonial days the first consideration was not 
that the garden should make a notable show from the 
street and present to the rapt beholder a marvelous and astonishing 
color-scheme; rather, it was a place of retirement, of unvexed quiet- 
ness, whither one might go to enjoy ‘‘a green thought in a green 
shade.” And if Nature had not been thoughtful enough to provide 
for this then arbors were constructed as substitutes. 

Whether by choice or by necessity, therefore, the old-time garden 
was usually a garden inclosed. Either there was a wall or fence, 
or else there was a tall hedge of hemlock or of privet. In the old 
Southern gardens—city garderis, that is—the walls were as high as 
in the English gardens, built of brick or stone; sometimes the effect 
was lightened by “blind arches,” and against the walls were trained 
roses or fruit trees. Usually the posts of the typical Colonial fence 
are tall, surmounted by an ornament in the shape of a ball or the 
pineapple of welcome; between the posts the intervening pickets are 
graduated, forming a dip like a crescent. But the chief merit of 
Colonial fences is their excellent proportion. In the simpler gardens 
of city yards a common type was the high, board fence, very much 
like our present back-yard fence, but the two-foot-wide lattice which 
surmounted it and the vines and shrubs trained against it took away 
the reproach of its ugliness. 

Within the garden the beds were outlined with box, or bordered with 
violets, or thyme, or sweet-William—any convenient edging; some- 
times they were outlined with bricks or tile. 
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The Plan of the Old-Time Garden 


HE old-fashioned garden was planned to fit the garden-space. 

Sometimes the beds were laid out in elaborate geometrical designs, 
but the geometry was in the lines of the beds, not in the planting; within 
their box-borders the flowers bloomed with so cheerful a luxuriance 
and so careless an abandon that when the flowers were in blossom 
the lines of the beds were practically unnoticed; only in winter when 
the flowers were gone would the “ pattern” of the beds become evident, 
when— outlined with fat and comfortable borders of box--it made a 
sight more pleasing (to my thinking) than the bare brownness of 
empty flower-beds. 

Being close to the house the garden was naturally arranged in 
relation to it. As gardeners say, it was “on the same axis with it” 
which means that, looking from the house door, the garden-paths do 
not appear askew. If the door at the rear of the house or at the side of 
the house (the garden-side of the house, as the English books call it) 
opens on the garden, from it one looks down a main path, if not the 
central path, in a line with the hall. 

Very often an arbor stood in the center of the garden with paths 
radiating from it; sometimes a sun-dial had the place of honor. 
At the end of the garden farthest from the house one would be quite 
likely to find a little summer house, an arbor, or at least a covered 
seat. 

A practical though very homely method of fitting a garden-plan is to 
“try iton”: take lath or tennis-court tape and mark out the whole 
garden before so much as a spade is thrust in the ground. Outline all 
the beds and borders. You can even use brush to mark the points 
where you intend placing shrubs. Then stand off and survey your 
handiwork from every possible vantage-point. If the paths seem too 
narrow move the laths apart until they look right. 


Arbors and Sun-Dials Were Much Used 


HERE was almost always an arbor in the Colonial garden. Usually, 

when it stood in the center of the garden, it had a circular top and 
was covered with grapevines or else adorned with roses. From this 
arbor radiated equidistant paths; very often each was spanned by an 
arch covered with roses. Another very prevalent form of arbor, and 
at the same time one of the simplest and best, was the “arch-arbor”’ or 
‘“‘bower.” This was of two arches, ora series of arches, which spanned 
a path. Sometimes the top was roofed to exclude the rain,-sometimes 
top and sides were latticed or, if a more open arbor was desired instead 
of the lattice, lengthwise strips, set about a foot and a half or two feet 
apart, connected the arches and supported the vines. Inside, a wide, 
low seat ran along the sides. In one Southern garden a wide, low 
arbor arches the path from the rear door to the kitchen-garden; the 
path is of brick, and in the flower-beds on each side of it, half-shaded 
by the arbor, German irises are growing contentedly. Grapevines or 
roses were the. vines in commonest use. : 

Arches, whether in an arbor or out, were very frequently seen in the 
older gardens. They were always strongly made, of go »d proportions, 
and on simple lines. At the head of steps or over a gateway was a 
favorite position for an arch, or sometimes four arches, set at equal 
distances from the center, formed the central feature of the garden. 
Over an arch roses were usually 

Sun-dials were present in the old gardens, but by no means inevitable. 
The chief point to be observed in placing them is the obvious one of 
their being in the sun, and being where on 
A good place for a sun-dial is 
if there is some other centr 


grown. 


» may easily look at them. 
at the convergence of several paths, or— 
al teature—at the end of a path. 


What to Plant is as Important as What Not to Plant 


N THE first place, if the traditi 
mothers seem not to have 


ns be at all correct, our great-grand- 
been troubled in the least by our nervous 
anxiety about the color-schemes—apparently the garden didn’t have 
any. Nor did they stand by, trowel in one hand and little plants of 
ageratum in the other, ready to pull up hyacinths or tulips the second 
they stopped blooming and insert a substitute. With the comfortable 
greenery of the borders of box or the flowering borders of sweet-William 
or grass pink, it was no very dreadful occurrence if the centers of the 
beds did stop blooming for a minute. There was always something to 
watch for in the garden—a leisurely, continuous performance was 
kept up, as in all gardens that are loved and lived in, but it was not the 
lightning-change of a moving-picture show. 

Also the vegetable garden was not held a thing which must blush 
unseen. It was frankly intermixed with the flowers. In a delightful 
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old garden in Morristown the currant-bushes alternate 
> with the clumps of irises; and on one side apple trees 
ne border the garden. 

Quite as important as what to plant in an old- 
fashioned garden is what not to plant. First to avoid 
are these: highly-colored maples, variegated evergreens, 
trees such as the weeping mulberry (Catalpa Bungezi), 
crimson rambler roses, golden-glow, hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora, and cannas. These would spoil the 
atmosphere of an old-fashioned garden as conclu- 
sively as a gasrange would spoil the effect of a Colonial 
kitchen. 

Less belligerent but still quite unsuitable, if one is to 
make a sure-enough old-fashioned garden, are the fol- 
lowing, which, although present in the earlier gardens, 
were there in a form so modest that the modern repre- 
sentatives of the family would hardly be known for 
the same plants: China asters gladioluses, nasturtiums, pansies, phlox 
paniculata, sweet peas. 


Shrubs and Roses in Old Gardens 


HRUBS did not figure so conspicuously in the older gardening as 

they dotoday. ‘They were considered as objects of art introduced 

into a garden with some care and circumstance. Most important were 
these: 

Barberry (Berberis vulgaris). The Rose of Sharon—althea (Hibis- 
common barberry. Not B. Thun- — cus Syriacus). The single-flowering 
ber gerii. kinds. 

Box. Syringa, mock orange (Philadel- 

Cornelian cherry (Cornus Mas). phus coronarius ). 

Bridal wreath (Spir@a pruni Snowball. Viburnum  opulus 

] sterilis is the variety. Don’t use the 


jolia). (The newer spirwa Van 
Houttei sometimes figures as Japanese V, plicatum, which is of 
Jater origin, 


‘‘bridal wreath,” but is, as Saint 

Pz ] said f science ‘*“alsely so- Lilacs Get he llac— 
aul said of science, alsely So zllacs. set the Common lilac 

called.” ) Syringa vulgaris—and the white, 
Sweet shrub, Carolina allspice — S vulgaris alba. 

Calycanthus floridus. 


There were plenty of roses in the older gardens, and rose-growing 
then was a simpler matter, for gardens and gardeners were appar- 
ently unvexed by the insects and diseases that try the souls of modern 
rose-growers. Among the older roses that are still to be had are these: 

Cabbage rose (Rosa centijolia). 

Cinnamon rose. Yellow roses were the Austrian 

Common China rose or monthly yellow, the Persian yellow, or 
rose. yellow wreath rose, and the yellow 

Sweetbrier or eglantine (Rosa Scotch rose. 
rubiginosa). ‘The single-flowering White rose (Rosa alba). 
form is the one to get. Maiden’s blush or blush rose. 

Scotch rose (Rosa spinosisstma). Common moss rose. 

York and Lancaster. 


Damask rose. 


Perennials and Annuals to Choose 


Columbine The 
variety. 

Carnation or clove pink (Dian 
thus caryophyllus). "This is the out 
door carnation commonly grown in 
England, and, although rarely seen 
here, easy enough to secure, 


common Peonies Old varieties which 
may still be had are Rubra flore 
plena, Rosea flore plena and Rosea 
superba 
Polyanthus (Primula pciyanthus). 
The cheaper strains are nearer to 
the old polyanthus. 
Forget-me-not (Myosot: palus- Iris. 
tr7s). Primrose 
Hollyhocks. Both single and 
double hollyhocks can be used in 
white, rose and dark red. an edging in the gardens. 
Oriental poppy. Get the blood- Horned pansy (Viola cornata). 
red sort with the black center. The Colonial form is a pale-blue 
Monkshood. The dark blue flower. 
color is the one to have. 


E (Primula vulgaris). 
This is the English primrose 
Violets (Viola odorata). Used as 


The following are among those annuals—or perennials which may 
be treated as annuals——which may be had today and are still fairly 
true to their old form: : 

Amaranth (Gomphrena). Once 
popular for winter bouquets. 

Annual chrysanthemums  (C. 
coronartum) 


London pride (Lychnis Chal- 
cedonica ). 
Marigolds, both 
); African. 
Bluebells (Campanula rotundt Mignonette (Reseda odorata). 
jolia), Mourning bride (Salpiglossis). 
Candytuft, both the rocket and Perennial flax. 
the colored candytuft. Scotch or pheasant’s-eye pink 
Catchfly (Szlene pendula). Peach-leaved bell-flower (Cam- 


French and 


Double — buttercup (Trollius panula persicijolia). 
Europeus). Sweet alyssum, 
Four o’clock (Mirabilis Jala pa). Sweet Sultan (Centaurea mos- 


Fringed pink (Dianthus superba). 
Giant reed (Arundo Donax). 
Flora’s paint-brush (Cacalia 
coccinea). Valerian, common. 
Love-in-a-mist (Vigella Damas- Jacob’s ladder. 
cena), Rose of Heaven (A grostemma 
Love-lies-bleeding (A marantus celi-rosa) and rose campion (A. 
caudatus ), coronaria), 


chata). The yellow variety, C. 
suaveolens, Was most popular. 
Veronica. 


Suggestions for Biennials, Bulbs and the Herb-Bed 


Snapdragon, English daisy (Bellis 
perennis). Much used for borders. 
Canterbury bells. 


Sweet-William. 
fringed variety. 
French honeysuckle. 


Get the single, 


The following list of bulbs will be good to work from: 


Christmas rose (Helleborus 
niger). 

Crown Imperial (Fritillarta im- 
perialis). 

Crocus. The common crocus. 
Also crocus Moesiacus and the 
cloth-of-gold (C. Susianus),. 

Grape hyacinth (M uscart 
botryotdes). 


Jonquil. 
Ranunculus (Ranunculus Asi- 
The red variety. 

Scilla or squill (Scilla Siberica). 

Snowdrops. Get the common 
snowdrop, not the enlarged sorts. 

Tulips (Tudipa suaveolens) and 
the common tulip (7. Gesneriana). 
Round-petaled forms they did not 

Daffodils. Get the  smaller- have, but almost everything else, 
flowering daffodils. having passed through the tulip 

Hyacinths. Get the more inexX- craze. Darwins and cottage tulips, 
pensive sorts. although not among those present 

Iris. Spanish and English iris. in the older gardens, would not 

Narcissus. The poet’s narcissus, violate their spirit. 
not poetaz varieties. Madonna lily. 


aticus). 


The following seeds and roots may be obtained now for use in the 
herb-garden : 


Hardy annuals, to be sown out- 
doors as scon as danger from frost 
is past: Anise, borage, caraway, 
coriander, dill, pot  marigold, 
marjoram, Saffron, summer. 

Hardy perennials. Obtain a 
root, Or sow for next year’s plants: 


Balm, catnip, horehound, hyssop, 
lavender, pennyroyal, pot  mar- 
joram, rosemary, rue, Sage, winter 
Savory, tansy, thyme, mint. 

Sweet basil is a tender annual 
and must not be sown: in the 
open until the weather is settled. 
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“TheCall of HerSex” 


finds expression in her toilet devo- 
tion. Thus early will she learn that 
Packer’s Tar Soap is unequaled, not 
only for skin which needs cleansing, 
but especially for tender skin that 
needs particular care. 

The balsamic virtues of pure pine- 
tar and the soothing, healing quali- 
ties of glycerine give“ PACKER’S” 
an emollient, prophylactic character 
that makes it the very best soap for 
the “little lady's” daily toilet orthat of 
her careful mother. It thus becomes 
the greatest aid to womanly beauty. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 
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The Packer Mfg. Co., 81 Fulton St., NewYork ¢ 
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STREIT * 
DAVENPORT-BED 


Changed instantly 


to a comfortable bed for your unexpected guest. 
Simply let down the back and you have a double bed 
with full width head and foot boards. No ridge down 
the middle. Jn xo way a makeshift. 

In the so-called ‘‘automatics,”’ the change depends 
on hidden mechanism. ‘The Streit depends upon no 
mechanical devices, has nothing to get out of order. 

All Streit Furniture is guaranteed. If forany reason 
it doesn’t suit you, return it and your money will be 
refunded, If within two years any breakage shou/d 
occur, we repair it free of charge. Not Streit’s without 
the trademark STREIT. Write for our catalogues 
B7 for Davenport-beds and C-15 for Slumber Chuairs. 


Utilize your small room 
We have just published a portfolio of sketches show- 
ing what other women have accomplished with small 
rooms. You will find it both interesting and he/pfu/. 
Let us send you a copy. Address ‘THE C, F. STREIT 
Mre. Co., 1048 Kenner Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Stesssber- 


TRADE MARK 
PATENT AP PLILO FOR 


CHAIR 


our new invention — supports the” 
body where no other chair does, at 
the small of your back where most 
needed. Compels comp/ete relaxation. 
Seat and back one 


piece, always the same eS 
‘ - 












comtortable curve 


Ask your dealer ey i 
pret Ol 


5 XN ” Zp 
Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
ive patterns Made 


Sizes and Prices | j,, all colors. Easily 


9x6ft $3 50 | kept clean and war 
9x7 ft 400] ranted to wear. 
9x9 fr. 4.50 Woven in one piece. 
bea 5.04 1 sides can be 
coe: oer Sold direct at 
9x 15 7 6.50 one profit. Money 
2 es . refunded if not 
satisfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 698 Bourse Building, Phila. 





Beautiful and attract- 
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ens for a Small Lot 


By In Ina Grace Tabor 











































is possible: 


annuals. There is no getting around that, and, indeed, 
there seems to be no reason for wanting to get around 
it, if the present wide prejudice against them is thought- 
fully looked into. Some of the loveliest flowers that 
grow are inthis class, and for profusion of blossom and 
length of flowering period there are almost no peren- 
nials that compare with them. 

Perhaps the popular movement against them started 
because they are so often improperly planted and 
grouped—and, of course, there is a very real objec- 
tion to their exclusive use where permanent shrubs and 
plants may be had. But the idea that they are not 
worth bothering with, or that they cannot be used 
according to precisely the same principles which apply 
to other more lasting things, is a very mistaken idea 
and much to be deplored. 

The accompanying plan for the front and back yards 
of a lot twenty-five feet by one hundred, where the 
house occupies the full width, uses annuals almost 
entirely, under the rules of true landscape gardening, 
which are usually observed only in the planting of 
permanent varieties. The sketches of the two little 
gardens show how successful such a use of these plants 
may be—and there is no long wait for the effect. 
Some permanent vines and shrubs are included in the 
plan, and two small, pyramidal evergreens add distinc- 
tion at the front. 

The cost as figured includes seed for the lawn, which 
would not be needed the second year. The vines 
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1. Hyacinth Bean— Dolichos Japonica — Daylight, white. 


Sow in ground in May; blooms from July on; to 


high; vine. 


2. Hardy Climbing Rose—Dorothy Perkins, pink. 1 plant 
Plant in spring; blooms in June; 10 to 15 feet high. 
Ivy-leaved Gourd—Coccinia Indica—white. 1 packet 
Sow in ground early; blooms in August; to 10 fect high; 
4. Floss Flower—Ageratum, Dwarf—Princess Pauline, 


1 packet 


Sow indoors in March; transplant in May; blooms 


June on; 8 inches high. 


5. Madwort—Alyssum— Little Gem, white. 1 packet. ; 
Sow in ground in early spring or in autumn; blooms from 


July on; 6 inches high. 


6. Annual Phlox—Phlox Drummondi—white. Amey 


Sow in ground after frost; blooms June to August; 
7. Sweetbrier Rose— Meg Merriles. 1 plant 


Perennial; plant in spring or in autumn; 1o feet high. 


8. Rugosa Rose—Rosa Rugosa—alba and aie white 
2 plants . 


Plant in spring . - blooms ‘from June ¢ on; 3to 5 feet high. 


9. Dahlia—Double cactus variety, various. 1 packet 


Sow indoors in March; transplant in May; blooms 


June on; 3 feet high. 


1. Virgin’s Bower—Clematis paniculata—white. 1 plant 
Perennial; plant in spring; blooms in August; to 


high; vine. 
2. Blue Sage—Salvia patens—blue. 1 packet 


Sow indoors in March or April; transplant late May; 


n July; 2 feet high. 


veet Peas— Climbing variety, various. 2 packets 
Sow thickly as soon as ground can be worked; 
June; 6 to 8 feet high. 

4. Hollyhocks—double and single, variou 2 packet 
Perennial; sow in ground in May; bloom secon 
f 


feet high 


Or Celosia plumosa, mixed; sow indoors in March; 


ant in May; 2 feet high) . ; 
am— Double camellia-flowered variety , Vari 
Sow in ground in May; blooms July and Augu 
stocks— Perpetual variety, various. 2 packets . 





Sow indoors in March; transplant in May; bloom 


June on; 18 inches high. 


_ irom July on; 4 to 6 feet high. 
§ ac—Syringa ‘villosa- purple-white. 2 plants 
_ Shrub; blooms late May; g feet high. 


9 aby Rambler Rose—Madame Norbert Levavasse ur, crimson. 
plants . EE 20 Biter a) Ss aren as (ee 
Plant in spring; blooms all summer; protect in winter; 
feet high. 

10. ( ornflower—C entaurea imperialis—white. 1 pe ket . 

Sow in ground early; blooms May to July; 3 to 4 feet t high. 

II Cornflower—Centaurea cyanus—blue. 1 pac ket ° 
Sow in ground early; blooms May to July; 1 to 2 { 

12. 


Castor Bean—Ricinus Zanzibariensis. 1 pac ket 


Sow indoors in pots early or in ground in May; 8 feet high. 





the front yard and the back yard. 
for the owner to decide which of these shall be the 
y scene of his gardening operations, and, of course, the 
&s surroundings and the arrangement of his house must 

Aig govern him in making the decision. These plans show 
=> a treatment for each that is simple, practical and 
effective. T he same plants are not specified twice, thus providing a 
wider variety in case one wishes to plant both the back and the front. 

For immediate results in gardening at a small cost one must use 


The Back Yard From the Porch 


and shrubs which are permanent would also be subtracted from the 
cost in subsequent years, thus bringing it down to seeds alone. 

The entire spring, summer and autumn are included in the blooming 
period, providing, of course, that some varieties are started indoors 
early enough to be ready for planting out as soon as the weather 
settles. The others may be planted where they are to grow, and 
successive sowings made if one wishes to extend the blooming period 
of a favorite over a longer time than it will naturally cover. 

The annual vines on house and porch are all quick growing. The 
clematis at the corner of the porch in the rear should always be pruned 

back quite severely in the late autumn. It must 




















SIDEWALK 


have firm support to climb on, single wires not being 
ie i enough, and string of no use at all. A trellis of chicken- 
pone, (: a i wire is best. 
Alsjit | The sweet peas may be bought in shades of any 
(17 116) Fl preferred color—this is, in my opinion, far more effect- 
18} 2'| ive than a mixture. ; 
fig) Tl Hollyhocks are perennials which will not bloom 
Vt i until the second year. The seed should be sown in 
-W if } April or May for plants to blossom the next year, and 
e207 when seedlings are transplanted they should be set a 
. “44 foot apart. For those who are too impatient to wait 
ao —-—-f—4} 2 ! thus for results the feathered celosia would be a good 
= — substitute for hollyhocks. It forms plumy flower-heads, 
which may be dried and kept for winter bouquets. 
If there is a fence surrounding the yard morning 
glories are to be grown over it. Germination of these 





| seeds may be hastened by soaking them in warm water 


—- | for a couple of hours before putting them in the earth. 
HOUSE eal Full directions invariably accompany each seed 
5 a ACS packet. It is advisable to transplant nearly all varieties 

fit} | of seedlings as soon as they are large enough to handle, 

12 | especially those started indoors. This accustoms the 

FRONT | | young plants to a change, and they do not fee! the 
LAWN 3; transfer to the open ground so much as they would if 

: they had never been moved before. This indoor 

1S | transplanting, however, is not an absolute necessity, 


and is often done only for convenience. Never handle 
until the first leaves are well opened. 





7. False Chamomile - Boltonia asteroides — white. 1 pack 
'P erennial; sow indoors in March; transplant in May; 


t for the Front Yard 


1o. Pansies—Giant Trimardeau variety, various. 1 packet. . . $ .10 
Perennial; sow in ground « arly ; bloom from June on; 8 
inches high. 


11. Elephant’s EKar—Caladium esculentum. 2 bulbs. . . . . 20 
Plant after frost; 6 to 10 feet high. 

12. Castor Bean—Ricinus Zanzibariensis. 1 packet. . . . . 05 
Sow indoors in pots early or in ground in May; 8 feet high. 

13. Flowering Sage—Salvia splendens—scarlet. 1 packet. . . 05 


Sow indoors in March; transplant end of May; blooms 
in July; 3 feet high. 

14. Aster—Giant Comet variety, white. 1 packet Sel A. a, 36 .10 
Sow indoors in March and in ground after frost; blooms in 
August; 2 feet high. 

15. Fountain Grass—Pennisetum Rupellianum—crimson. I 

packet. yr ee ieee es .10 
Sow early indoors; blooms in summer; 3 feet high. 

16. Common Barberry—Berberis vulgaris—yellow. 1 plant. . . -38 

Shrub; plantin spring; blooms May to June; & feet high 


A. Pyramidal Japanese Cypress—Retinospora plumosa. 2 plants. 1.50 
Evergreen; plantin spring; 3 feet high. 

Lawn grass s¢ed. 2 quarts... .. 1. 2. «5 « « ; a le 4 50 

Total for seeds and plants. . . . $4.90 


or the Back Yard 


13. Mourning Bride—Sweet Scabiosa, large-flowered mixed. 2 


packets . . . PE STS. a! Ae $ .10 
Sow in ground ir in April; blooms from August on; 2 feet high. 
14. Silky Dogwood—Cornus sericea—white. 1 plant. . . . . 25 


Shrub; plant in spring; blooms in June and July; 8 to 10 


feet high. 


15. Japanese Barberry— Berberis Thunbergii—pale yellow. 1 plant 
Shrub; blooms April to May 1 feet high 
16. Blanket Flower —Gazillardia, picta Lorenziana variol I 
packet ; : ; ne 
Sow in ground early; blooms from July on; 2 feet high 
17. Tulip Poppy—Hunnemannia jumariejolia—yellow. 1 packet 1¢ 


Sow in ground early in May; blooms from July on; 2 fect high 

18. Arctotis—Arctotis grandis—white-yellow. 1 packet . . . 
Sow indoors in March; transplant in May; blooms from 
July on; 2 feet high. 


19. Snapdragon—Antirrhinum majus grandiflorum—various. 1 
packet a ae eS ee) a eee ts 
Sow indoors in February, or in ground in May; blooms 


from June on; 2 feet high 


20. Annual Larkspur—Larkspur, double stock flowered, various. 
I packet . “oe ; a Os ‘tant S 
Sow in ground early or previous autumn; blooms from July 
on; 2 feet high 
21. Mignonette—variety Defiance, golden green. 1 packet 7 10 


Sow indoors in February or March; transplant in April; 
blooms from June on; 18 to 24 inches high 


22. Candytuft—Jberis—Tom Thumb, white. 2 packets . ; .10 
Sow in ground in April; blooms from June on; 6 ine he: Ss high. 

23. Morning-Glory—Convolvulus major—mixed. 2 ounces. . . .30 
Sow early in ground along fence; blooms from June on; vine. 

LAW GOs 0060. SOT a as ee ee Fe ae le 


Total for seeds and plants. . . . . . . $5.10 
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Here is a Receipt for all 
Household Cleaning 


It does away withso much soap 
— is twice as effective—makes work 
twice as easy—saves nearly all the 
hard rubbing and scrubbing. 


The directions are simple: For 
floors, woodwork, windows, sinks, 
tubs, pots and pans, carpets, rugs, 
curtains, china, cut-glass, silver—all 
dish- washing —family-washing, laces, 
heavy blankets—everything —just 
add to the water a little 


vy arsons 


[Ho ouschol 
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mmonia 


(lntroduced 1876) 
But see that your grocer gives you 
| C. C. Parsons’—for that is the only 
kind which softens and benefits the 
hands instead of roughening them — 
the only kind which softens and 
whitens fabrics and saves colors in- 
stead of fading them. It is not plain 
ammonia—it is specially prepared 
for cleansing and is four times 
stronger than ordinary ammonia. 


Sold by grocers and dealers everywhere 
in Pint, Quart and Half-Gallon bottles. 

Write for an interesting book which tells 
in story form, how to cut all cleaning work 
in half and also how to use C. C, Parsons’ 
Household Ammonia in the bath. 

COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
45 Sedgwick Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 














Hosiery for Man, Woman 
and Child that is guaranteed 
not to need darning, is the kind 
wives and mothers are buying 
nowadays. 

But, if you want good-looking, 
good-feeling and good-filting as 
well as good wearing hosiery, 
you should buy 





” Trade Mark Registered = PP Sutraeh 














Guaranteed Hosiery 
sana Our Four Guarantees ; 








I ir for pair that ea reugh in heel or 
‘ f t liq } X pairs guaranteed 
1 i t find Bu I s 1 y 
of t in any other king 
le i rt fir Bus B i silkier 
é k other 2 
4 Mor k e hurts { r 
These antees protect you 
possible ¢ satisfaction, so why not 





at once and fvove their superiority. 





Buster I ( r e¢ 3 k I k 
Tan for Ce en; | x N B 4 ( ’ 
for Mer rhe 
FOUR PAIRS FOR : ot .00 
partment st Ask 
lf he t ther jion't a pt int 
Boy & 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 
430-440 Sherman Ave. 


With our ‘‘ready-to-cut”’ | 
if, & Stencil Designs | 


cece Tenn. 














20 Original Designs 
at Sceach ~ > 


a i ya jatur 
apply it, together wit letails of 


flies, Thistles, Roses, Tulips, Cactus, Grapes, | Ss, etc. 

Order to-day and begin at once The mplete P rtfolio 
of 20 designs (none sold sep arat ely) w 
sent prepaid anywhere for only $1 00. ‘Geaer ‘to-day. 
NATIONAL STENCIL CO., Box 916, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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A Valuable 
Book for 
Four Cents 


You who own homes or who ex- 
pect to build should know more 
about the most marvelous modern 
building material — Concrete. 

Concrete builds rat-proof, fire- 
proof, vermin-proof, damp-proof 
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houses that are cool in summer MA AAPELS| iWO-otOry —_ 
and warm in winter, which com- By Mabel Tuke Priestman -_ ‘n T° 7 ie 
‘ ® a TIAQ Ia RIT a mm bi mm r|” 
pare favorably in cost with equally Designed by the Owner rOr tne DGS who wants 
large and equally attractive houses 
re d bet k y N THIS compact little Designed by Dean Part 
of wood, brick or stone. cottage it is easy to do 
without a servant, and IM PLICITY isthe keyn 
66 the bride and bridegroom exterior of this conveni 
oncre ie who live here are The foundation jis of concrete 
; quite enthusiastic, c a 3 3 are of frame and plaster constr 
about it. Forso | PORCH the roof is shingled, The walls ; 
OMns ruc 10f1]1 sone sar nia | 76° x 300 with waterproof paper placed o! 
most complete, | ding and held by furring st rips. 
with a good cel- T T is placed on two courses of woot 
About the Home agatha gota 0 courses of Wo 
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” The porch at aN set diagonally and a right an 
and on the Farm the back does porcit KITCHEN phic i other. In the living-room the b 
! duty asanout- 791#9/90°x 140" 1064140 ff is fitted up with steam coils com 
is the name of the book. It tells door . a radiator which aids in heating 
ei ii tink | , room and in \ A cozy, high-back seat protect 
you how yo A smal pleasant weather ' from drafts and the back affords a 
Improv! t our place — ‘ : a sia “i meals are served PORCH place for hanging hats and coats 
wat r hitching posts, Although the Living-Room is Small it is Bright and Cheerful here. At other 16°X 76 
; 5 prae times the table is " 
Ss sidewalks and door ACTUAL COST OF THIS COTTAGE set in the rear of 
© ne . ‘ Masonry and Excavation . $170 i a ee ee $115 the hallway. The On the Second Floor are Tw 
-without skilled help. Some Lumber . . s+ + ee + 800 Staining and Painting . . . 135 color scheme of the in- aaa With ian mini eg { th rey 
ach these things are surprising, all Fac ‘ ; = eer a, ; j ote terior is carried out in Ventilation—a Hallway, and Sp ae ee et 
Y Se Ye oe le ad 7 ] ¢ ite a Good-Size Bathroon ba 
are practical, and all are economi- Thali. =. 3 $1773 yellow and white. a Good-Size Bathroom 
cal. It tells you why é sprace] 
a . ms TY aii ca | ‘ 20 0 
the success of con- An Ez asy-l lousekee spine Bung dal ow Costine $1195 | FP bine 
crete construction a ia adil iil | > AOE 
depends upon the By W. H. Hill Designed by A. S. Barnes . 
c se a a =) ee | | ; PORCH 
quality of the cement. |) £ ee ac) Sore’ telhtia’ 
BATH ‘x6 | 
Send 4 cents to cover delivery charges and this 128- ——— om aox100 7 | 
page illustrated book will be sent at once. ee pgm: SR OE | 120° 140" pene ‘or 
: | a x | ENTRANCE 
| a | PORCH 12 
q J ae A 
LIVING- ROOM aa 
AND NOTE: Working? f ) 
DINING-ROOM may be obtained fr ( fr. | 
1IFZOX 250" Knoxville, Tenn 
The imat xased o 
aed SS — Stat renne 
NONE JUSTASGOOD | wont r a 1 
; ; i 70° * 320 i mg fy 
CONCRETE isa mixture of == =. : — $30 ” 
a 118 : 
broken stone or gravel, sand and oe 34 Brice Ma 
: The Plan is Very Cc slete > ing 
some kind of Portland Cement. Gon ST ne RENEE 30 lai 
“Portland Cement” is nothing | a0 Piesbing 
P i ot 225 Tae ed 4 
but the name of a kind of cement. = = a as craton anc Be a | canentry 
It doesn’ t stand for quality, but Outside, the Bungalow is Substantial in Appearance and Artistic in Effect $910 ma 


the name “Atlas” does. See 
that your architect or builder 
specifies the Portland Cement by 
the name “Atlas,” or see that you 
yet Atlas when you buy it y ourself. 
Atlas is absolutely pure, is 
made in but one grade, it is always 
uniform, and it is the brand pur- 
chased: by the United States Gov- 
ernment for the Panama Canal. 


tHe AT LAS poemnano CEMENT co 
Dept. 66, 30 Broad St., New York 


HIS is decidedly a 

good house for two 
persons. The exterior 
finish is of rough board- 
ing and the porch roof 
is supported by heavy, 
wooden pillars set on 
cobblestone founda- 
tions. Theliving-room 
and dining-room are 
combined in one large 
room. A charming 
chimney-nook, which is 
raised one step above 
the main floor and fur- 
nished with seats at 
each side, gives a deci- 
dedly ‘‘homey’’ atmos- 
phere. A good feature 
of this room is the win- 
dow scheme of two large 





Good Taste is Shown in the Furnishing of This Room 





ACTUAL COST OF THIS BUNGALOW windows in the front, 
Tambien fas aa eee $350 Sash and Doors ......- $125 one “‘high-up’’ window 
Masonry and Pinktesing <« 435 Catsantes: 5 5. 3s ss 225 at each side of the fire- 
Hardware: 4-5. aie crass Sh . Paintings... 2. + + 2s 75 place, and a series of 
Biumbing 696% 4s. Gua e 225 Electric Wiring. . ... . _ 25 “‘high-up’”’ windows v< the E™*Ne On the 
Total . . . . $1195 at the other end. This View of the Living-Room Shows 
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Which Cost 
From $400 to $1800 
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esigned by Dean Parmelee 





SN’T this a charming 





[ PLICITY isthe keynote of the 


little cottage for a bride 
and bridegroom to begin 











life in? In California 





xterior of this convenient home. 
‘oundation is of concrete, the walls 
trame and plaster construction, and 
4 


of is shingled. The walls are covered 
vaterproof paper placed on the stud- 


they call this 
type ‘‘a box 
house,’’ and 
next to the tent 








nd held by furring strips. The plaster — house it is the 
sed on two courses of wood laths with least expensive 
hs spaced an inch and a half apart and to build, par- 
agonally and at right angles to each 5 LIVING-ROOM ticularly if the 


In the living-room the big fireplace 
-d up with steam coils connected with 
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|KITCHEN ' by the owner, 
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By Helen Lukens Gaut 
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Designed by the Owner 
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for hanging hats and coats. 260°X7'0 : construction 
—— — ate This Corner of the Living-Room Looks Cozy and Inviting 
- or large build- 
The Combination Dining- ings and is suitable only ACTUAL COST OF THIS COTTAGE 
Room and Kitchen Could be for warm climates. Lumber, including Windows . $192 Plumbing . . $110 
BATH ppg i! Divided at Will by an Attract Inside the walls are cov- Wood Stains . . : Hed 16 Burlap 12 
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dat the EM@Nce on the 


Left and the 


om SI 


= 


Alcove on the Right 


this compactly- 
planned bungalow open 
into the living-room, 
making any hallways 
unnecessary. The ends 
of the living-room are 
almost entirely of glass, 
and in the rear there is 
a pretty pergola court 
which makes the back 
of the house quite as 
attractive as the front. 
The exterior walls up to 
the window-line are 
constructed of vertical 
one-by-twelve-inch 
boards with battens, and 
above this they are shin- 
gled. Clinker brick 
has been used to form 
the base of the substan- 
tial porch and pergola 
columns. What bride 
would not be delighted 
to live in this artistic 
little home? 











of the Front is the Simple Pergola Effect of the Porch 


The Dining-Room has Good Light and Ventilation 


ACTUAL COST OF THIS BUNGALOW 


Lumber . : p $700 Carpentry 

Masonry ; ‘ 175 Electric Wiring 
Plastering ....+s-. 145 Hardware aw at, 
Plumbing era e 225 Tin and Metal Work 
Painting . e705) GRR ee Total 








$325 
25 
50 
25 


. $1830 
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A heating 
harmony 





Cold is discord. Warmth 
is harmony. Cold is brutal 
—it exposes moods and 
often opens the way for 
discontent. Warmth is a 
homemaker; it puts /eart 
in the home. Cupid wears 
no clothing —he shuns 
icy blasts. That is why 
lovers are always given 
the most comfortable 
room in the house. So,too, 
a harmonious and happy 
household depends very 
largely upon bodily com- 
fort. And comfort depends 
upon the heat question. 


AMERICAN, DEAL 


for Hot-Water, Low-Pressure 
Steam, or Vacuum heating 
give out nothing but pure,clean 
heat, making every nook and 
corner of the home livable and 
enjoyable. High winds can- 
not arrest nor chilling cold 
offset their ample flow of 
warmth, which floods the 
whole house like a melody. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 
diators are madein sizes to fit cottages, 
mansions, churches, schools, stores, 
and larger structures. They will put 
new life into old buildings, and add a 
permanent selling value to any prop- 
erty. House-cleaning work is re- 
duced one-half and expensive damage 
to furnishings is avoided. Savings in 
fuel, labor, and absence of repairs 


will soon repay cost of the outfit. 





A No, 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the 
owner $205, were used to Hot-Water heat 
this cottage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which stallation is 
extra and varies according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


These outfits can be put in without any tear 
ing up or annoyance to occuparts Tell us 
the kind of building you w ish to heat 
are now most favorable, and you get the serv 
ices of the most skillfui fitters Buy now 
and ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home ’ will become a 
harmony in praise of good heating. Ask for 
book (free) ‘*‘ Ideal Heating. ; 








Public Showrooms and Warehouses in 
all large cities of America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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qualities 

which go 

| to make 

! perfect 
silverware 

— thickness 

of plate, ex- 
quisite workman- 
ship, and grace and 
beauty of design 
—are combined in 


“IBATROGERS- BROS: 


knives, forks, spoons and 
fancy serving pieces. 
This ware forover three 
score years has ful- 
filled the highest ideals 
in durability, hence its 
popular title, ‘Silver 
Plate that Wears.” 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
is the silverware which 
the purchaser in- | | 
variably selects | 
when only the 
best is desired. 
Sold by leadingdeal- 
ers. Send for cata- 


logue“ D28” which 


shows all patterns. | | 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. | 
(International | 

Silver Co., 

Successor.) | 
Meriden, Conn. | 
New York, | 
| 


© 


SanFran- 
cisco, 


Chicago 











‘The Right Way to Select Furniture 


By Vesper Lincoln George 


HEN it becomes necessary 
to purchase new furni- 
ture, either for the reason 


that a couple is newly married, 
or because old pieces that have 
outgrown their usefulness must 
be replaced, these questions pre- 
sent themselves: What can we 
affordto pay? Do we want heavy 
or light furniture? What shall be 
the style? What is most durable? 

In the matter of cost, the same 
is true of furniture as of other 
things, very cheap things are 
always dear in theend. It is un- 
necessary, even unwise, unless 
one is rich and can afford to 
discard furniture from time to 
time, to buy ornate furniture. 
Carving, good carving, means labor, and labor 
means money. Pieces that are simple in line 
and of good proportion may be purchased at a 
reasonable cost. But cheap furniture, shining 
in a brilliant coat of varnish, is nearly always 
put together carelessly, and although it may look 
pleasing for a time, it soon begins to get shaky. 
‘The varnish scratches and, all too late, the pur- 
chaser condemns the maker and regrets his folly. 

Usually the more you appear to obtain for 
your money the less you really get. The manu- 
facturers devise all manner of schemes to deceive 
the eye and sell the goods, with little regard for 
the permanency of their wares. 

If you cannot afford to buy simple furniture, 
well made and finished in oil, rubbed down— 
the so-called ‘‘dull finish” —it is better for you 
to go without until you can. ‘There ought to be 
no compromise on the cheap and tawdry. 


Buy Only Necessary Things at First 


T IS always unwise for newly-married persons 

to select in two or three months the things with 
which they will have to live for years, and _per- 
haps for the rest of their days. If they have 
studied their subject well and are sure of their 
taste they can do this successfully; but in most 
cases it would be much better to buy only the 
very necessary things, until such time as thev 
could determine, at their leisure, just what 
they wanted, and add them one thing at a time. 
Besides being by far the safer method, this 
affords to interested parties a subject of never- 
failing interest, the joy of which can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have tried it. ‘The 
present method is to wear one’s self out trying 
to decide which of several designs presented is 
going to prove most satisfactory; and this on 
a hundred subjects. Not even a professional 
buyer would find it easy, and his task would be 
much less difficult, since he does not have to live 
with the things he selects. 

Moreover, in distributing the buying over a 
longer period you can avail yourself of oppor 
tunities to buy at those times and places which 
offer the most advantages in goods and price. 
The saving in this way may be considerable. 

Most articles of housefurnishing do serve, in 
some fashion, a useful as well as an ornamen- 
tal purpose; but to be really good in design a 
piece of furniture must first of all fulfill to per- 
fection the mission for which it was created. It 
may be ever so beautiful, but it must not be 
beautiful at the expense of utility. I once saw 
a hall-chair with the head of a lion carved in 
high relief on the inside of the back. If it was 
designed to discourage the unwelcome caller it 
was probably a success, but for any other pur- 
pose it was a failure: no one could sit in it with 
comfort. 

Drawer-pulls with knobs that bruise the hand 
belong in the same class, and pitchers with 
handles not large enough to grasp afford another 
example of this lack of regard for the uses to 
which an object is to be put. They are all inex- 
cusable, for utility is not incompatible with 
beauty. It is a tenet of good design that orna- 
ment must be subservient to a higher purpose: 
if in construction, to the utility of the object; if in 
decoration, to the object upon which it is placed. 


Always Select the Simpler Articles 


IMPLE furniture, as I have said, is the best. 

It is always wise to buy the simpler things, and 
the more one studies the subject the simpler one’s 
tastes become. This does not mean, however, 
that everything must be perfectly plain. It 
means the cultivation of so true an appreciation 
of ornament that we shall want it confined to 
those places in which it appears to the best pos- 
sible advantage, and shall not want it cheapened 
by lavish distribution. Over-ornamentation is 
as vulgar in furniture as it is in jewelry or dress. 
Large, plain surfaces are just as necessary to 
good design as intricate carving. Each enhances 
the other. Although it is perfectly good taste to 
have choice carving and inlay in small quantities, 
it is equally good taste to have the merit of the 
furniture depend upon the beauty of design, the 
proportion and the finish. 

The next thing to consider is the scale—that 
is, the proportion of the furniture to your room. 
The manufacturer has to make furniture for 
rooms of various sizes. It is your duty to select 
that- which goes best with your surroundings. 
The modern ‘‘Mission” furniture is a reac- 
tion from the frail, spindle-legged kind of a few 
years ago, and its simplicity is refreshing. Never- 
theless, householders have taken it too seriously. 
Much of it is entirely too heavy and clumsy for 
moderate-sized rooms. It is excellent for rooms 
thirty by sixty feet, but it is quite out of scale 
with rooms twelve by fourteen feet. Latterly, 
however, it is being built much lighter and more 
in keeping with the average interior. 

One must equally avoid the frail type of fur- 
niture at which the guest looks twice before he 
has the temerity to trust himself to it. In a 
lady’s boudoir it may not be objectionable, if the 
lady herself is of the same order of design. A 
‘*Mission” lady looks out of place in a Sheraton 
chair. The happy medium—strong enough to 
stand any strain to which it may be subjected 
and yet light enough not to be clumsy—is the 
rule to follow. 

Different rooms require furniture of different 





is used only on formal occasions, 
lighter furniture may be used 
than in the living-room, where it 
has constant and hard usage 
This applies to the finish and 
the upholstery as well as to the 
size. 

So far reference has been made 
only to the general principles 
which apply to all furniture—the 
qualities to look for or to avoid 
irrespective of style. I have pur- 
posely avoided any attempt to 
influence the individual for or 
against any particular style of 
furniture. I wish to give only 
such suggestions as will make it 
possible for individuals to indulge 
their personal likings with wis- 
dom and with satisfactory results. Some per- 
sons like one thing, some another. 


The Style Should Fit its Place 


HERE are many styles of furniture, good 

examples of which are always in good taste. 
Examples of Sheraton and Chippendale are 
standard and always good. Empire furniture 
with its bronze ornaments is large and formal, 
and therefore suited to large and formal rooms. 
Designs in the style of Louis XVI, rich and 
ornate in brocade and gold, are better left to the 
homes of the wealthy than to those of persons 
of moderate means. But each of these styles is 
good in its place. One must bear in mind, 
however, that an essential part of good taste is 
in having things in keeping. Many pieces of 
furniture which are good in themselves and would 
be in good taste in one home are, nevertheless, 
out of place in other homes. A fewelegant pieces 
may only make the other more modest belongings 
look worse by comparison. 

I once called at the house of one of my friends, 
and, while I was waiting for him to appear, sat 
in anelaborate gold chair—the best way I know 
of in which to hide an inappropriate object. The 
little daughter of the family, who happened to 
enter the room first, hastened to inform me with 
great anxiety that ‘‘Mamma doesn’t allow any 
one to sit in that chair.” It was covered with a 
linen casing. 

New things get old quickly, old things never. 
If you furnish a home with furniture in vogue 
at the moment you may soon be out of the fash- 
ion, for each year the dealers flood the markets 
with new fads. ‘‘Art Nouveau” is crowding 
‘*Mission” furniture for honors at the present 
time. ‘That furniture will be found to be most 
satisfactory in the long run which is farthest 
removed from extremes. The kind that does 
not pretend to be anything in particular is often 
the safest to buy. It may be ‘‘just a chair,’’ but 
a chair that fulfills the purpose for which a chair 
is designed omething to sit in, and something 
to sitin comfortably. A bureau should be a chest 
of easy-pulling drawers, with a mirror large 
enough to see one’s self in. Whatever else is 
added should be only what is needed to hold 
these essentials together in a pleasing and restful 
manner. 


“Antiques” May or May Not be Good 


NTIQUE furniture, by which is usually meant 
Colonial, but which may be anything old, 

may or may not be desirable. Well-designed and 
well-made Colonial furniture is always good, 
There is nothing better and nothing more appro- 
priate to American homes. When all is said 
and done, it remains, like classic architecture, a 
rebuke to the fickleness of fashion. 

But a word of warning is necessary against 
the mistake of thinking that all antique furniture, 
be it Colonial or anything else, is necessarily good. 
A thing. may be old and beautiful. If it is beau 
tiful it is probably more beautiful for being old, 
for two reasons: age gives the wood arich color 
not found in new furniture; and formerly the 
workmen took more pride or had better taste, 
I hardly know which—but at least they usually 
produced well-designed things. But age does 
not insure beauty. A piece of furniture may 
rightly be cherished because it is an heirloom, 
but that does not prove that it is beautiful. 
What would be a desirable addition to a museum 
of antiquities might be wholly out of place in a 
museum of art. 

However, it is fairly safe to buy genuine an- 
tique Colonial furniture, if you can find the 
pieces you want at a price which you can afford. 
‘The chances are that it will wear well, and that 
it will never get out of fashion. 

If, however, you cannot afford antique 
Colonial furniture it may still be possible to buy 
good modern furniture in Colonial designs— 
reproductions from the originals. But it is well 
to be on one’s guard against paying antique 
prices for modern reproductions. There are 
manufacturers of ‘‘antique” furniture in every 
city, ready to deceive the uninitiated. Some of 
these imitations are so clever that only the con- 
noisseur can detect the deception; but in gen- 
eral the bottom or back of the piece will give 
some clew, and the character of the wood in the 
drawers and slides, if the object be a bureau, will 
serve as a further guide. 


Wood and Upholstery are Matters of Taste 


HETHER one shall have furniture in one 

kind of wood or another is a matter of per- 
sonal taste, and the same is true of upholstery. 
What has been said already about simplicity 
applies equally here. The richness should mani- 
fest itself in small things, as in the pictures, 
pieces of bric-a-brac and small bits of carving; 
and in order to give them a proper background 
it is wise to keep other things, as, for example, 
the upholstery, very simple. 

Although there is no objection to having a 
variety in the shapes of the pieces of furniture in 
one room—and I think it is even desirable—yet 
a uniformity in the kind of wood of which they 
are made, as well as in the color of the coverings, 
is quite essential. If you select mahogany have 
all mahogany; if birch, all birch. This contrib- 
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for the home 


ij <Aplayer mechanism, human 
_4 4 in itstouch, anda pianofamous 
& ior its sweetness and durability 

combine to make the Packard 
Player Piano the ideal instrument 
for the family circle. 

With it you bring out every beauty 
of the Packard tone the same as an 
advanced performer playing by hand. 

At any point you can accelerate or 
retard the time instantly. You can 
make the theme or melodyprominent, 
and you can accent the accompani- 
ment, too, exactly as you wish. 

Instantly changed from a player to 
play by hand or vice versa. 

Wherever you live we will arrange 
for you to try the Packard Player 
Piano without expense or obligation. 

Write for catalog and our 
easy terms of selling. 


The Packard Company 


Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Adland A RT so" 
SpuiehCRAFTs 























Send for 1909 Style Book 


illustrating Over 300 original patterns 
with color plates of interiors. 


It tells a quaint and interesting story 
of how and where our furniture is 
made. This artistic and practical fur- 
niture can be secured of furniture 
merchants at reasonable prices, and 
can be distinguished by our trade- 
mark, which is branded into the wood. 


Style Book mailed free. 
CHARLES P.LIMBERT COMPANY 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. L. Holland, Mich. 

















/ 
And Pillow Cases 


are proof against the wear-and-tear 
of the wash-tub, the washing- 


machine and the wringer. And they 
always come from the line a snow- 
white. You will never have any 
other kind, once you try them. 

The Pequot trademark Se 
is a guarantee of permanent white- 
ness, and of long wear. 

You can also buy Pequot Sheet- 

ingand Pillow-Casing in the piece. 

Made by the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company. 


PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 


Boston, Mass, 





OLD CARPETS MAKE NEW RUGS 


We can weave them to order into handsome rugs. 











utes very materially to the repose which is the Any ~size. We pay freight. Write for particulars. 


size. For example, in the reception-room, which true test of an artistic and well-arranged room. |! WESTERN RUG CO., B. 123 Blue Island Avenue, CHICAGO. 








Every Maid! 


Every Housewife! 
Every Girl! 


Sn IER SET TT Tiago 7 sa VOSA MNT) 


| TAKE NOTICE! 


ISR SRD al EN dba Pa Ee we a 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


will never Fail 
to help you make 
the most of your 





art in baking. 


The wheat we use consists only of firm, plump grains, 
carefully washed,scoured, ground: then sifted thru fine silk 
mesh, then purified, again sifted and again purified, over and over, 
many times. Neither the wheat nor the flouris touched by human 
hands until you mix the dough in your own kitchen. We have 
a perfectly adjusted, purely mechanical process which is our 
own and superior in every way. WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 











Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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What With What for Dinner 


By Bessie G. Masters 





To the right of the salads, in a 
very narrow column, I write the 
relishes, and in the remaining 
column the desserts. All of these 
entries occupy slightly more 
than half an inch in depth across 
the sheet. The Number 2 
combinations are then added to 
the chart in the same way. 
When I have entered the seven- 
teen combinations and lists of 
choices I mount the chart on a 
piece of Bristol-board and hang 
it beside my kitchen cabinet. I 
keep a pencil and pad attached 
and write down each morning 
my list of left-overs. The printed 
sheet affords me at a glance a choice of the 
proper dishes to combine, while the list of left- 
overs shows me what possibilities the refrig- 
erator contains. Several friends for whom I have 
made these charts have also found them useful. 





MENU-MAKER that 
A answers this almost daily 

question is a boon to the 
housewife. The lists here given 
I have compiled from Mrs. 
Rorer’s articles and menus and 
they are intended to provide a 
choice of accompaniments to the 
meat dish, the meat course piv- 
ing the keynote for the meal. 
For my own use I write these 
Itsts on a sheet of heavy white 
paper about thirteen inches by 
twenty-five. Spaces are blocked 
off according to the length of 
the lists. Beginning in the upper 
left-hand corner I write the 
Number 1 soup, allowing about two inches 
and a half in width for this. Next to the soup 
entry, in spaces averaging about four inches, I 
write the Number 1 meat course, sauces and 
dressings, vegetables and 
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salads respectively. 
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i Bis Citsns Cae Cink Gaim Wile | 
The Menu-Maker for the Housewife’s Kitche: | 
Soups 12 Artichokes i: e Cakes 
Escalloped Toma- 2arsnip Fritters 
1. Cream of Celery 10. Cream of Tomato — sis White. gg 
2. Cream of Pea Bean Rice quettes 
3. Cream of Celery- 11. Cream of Spinach Parsnip Fritters Macaroni with e 
_ Potato Peanut are Carrots White Sauce 
4. Cream of Aspara- 12. Cream of Salsify Hominy Balls Tomatoes and 
Zus 13. Mock Bisque 13. Baked Lima Beans Cress Filling 
5. Bouillon ; 14. Soup Crécy | Creamed Celery 16. Timbale of Spinach 
6. Clear Tomato with 15. Soup a la Reine New Beets Eggplant 
, Macaroni 16. Chicken or Corn Tomatoes 
7. Purée Consommé Tomatoe ¢ 
T IS no argument for 8. Cream of Cauli- 17. Clam Bouillon a Aepertigas OU who use grape 
9. O tg Rice Carrots 
* . Oyste — 14. Creamed Mush- Turnips Swale ] k 
grape juice to say that Consommé a Ia rooms with Peas juice Cou d ask noth- 
Royale Sweetbreads 17. Creamed Cauli- 
° : Corn flower ‘ x | | 
it suggests grapes. Meat Courses Spaghetti-Cheese Hominy Ing richer and _ sweeter 
Balls Salsify 8 
1. Prime Roast of 7. Heart, Fricasseed, Tomatoes Rice ~ f 2 2 
G — nA tl t | ‘ tl > Beef Braised, Baked Carrots Lima Beans than the juice O the Con- 
rape juice la 1as ac 2. Filet of Beef from Liver, Fricasseed, Spinach . . 
Sirloi Braised, Baked Artichoke: | ‘ * : d 
| . I fi: h K i Beef a la Mode, or Stains, “Fetcaaseet, ener COrC PTApPes which ripene 
Tea 9 | gS 1, oTape avor, t c Boiled, Braised Braised, Baked Salads | wl i] e | 
or Pot Roast 8. Veal, Roast, Cut- . {: l > »WVW1e re 
1 }i * ia nies | : | a js sh 4. Porterhouse Steak, lets, Timbales 1. Endive, French 9. Celery ast all. we t 1e J 1C1G Was 
delicate acids, the nourish- Seaieed, Weclled 9. Turkey dg ven wai ‘ 
‘aie . | oF Pansied | 10, Chicken, Broiled, etioary, Heench Lettuce-AppieNut Small the quality was better 
eirioin oteak, Oast, anned, Iai y Pe Ie Ss 
ing and invigorating Braised, Broiled Fricasseed rg ioral agai | 7. oe 
eee . z Han — k 1] a Duck Onion 10. Spinach, Mayon- than It has Deen 1n y "ATS. 
~ x e ). amburg oteak ,yoose ‘. H re. aise 
qualities which nature Timbales Game Birds 2 aang Chicory TI > >| 1~eec { ¢ lI 
Any of the made 12. Smelts naise. i Lettuce Salad with Lc: i 1o1cest rom a 
stores in the orape must p Peng a 13 — Trout Lettuce Apple, Nut \ ‘ 
N N “ . utton, Roast, almon Mavc aise / e-N Salar r a P ‘ ‘ 
’ ony oS > er > Mayonnais Apple Nut Salad ~—-s that the ChautauquaGrape 
. : : Lamb, Roast, Roast, Stewed, Mayonnaise 11. Watercress 
ye the juice of the grape Bovied, Cutlets Fried Mayonnaise fatercrese a ee 
be the j Ta} oile * 45. Shellitch and made --B8e-Sardine, May- ro aa Belt produced was at our 
Co dishes therefrom Lettuce-Tomato Celery-Apple . ° . 
—not juice made from 16. White Fish -ettuce- Tomato, Celery-Aph die =e 
d . oo ‘re sing abbage 1spO Inm Ing cn §$ 
| 17. Salt Fish 4. Asparagus, May- 12. Olive, Mayonnaise I Sa a 5S C 
. _ ; ine onnaise Chicory Ny 2 ER | “ 
the gTape. Sauces, Dressings Endive-Chicory, Lettuce and Spiced Grape Juice anc the result 
| French Dressing Jelly 
° 1. Cream of Horse- 10. Cream Sauce 5. Apple-Nut Salad 13. Egg Salad ‘ i] ‘ , | a. 
W el c h ’ S ( rape Juice radish Sauce Brown Sauce Eggs in Aspic Tomatoes, stuffed IsSaml lion ga lons ot fresh, 
| ie ooo Aspic Oyster — Cheese Balls with with Nuts e 
2 OF ee Mushroom Sauce Nut anc ,otato Apple-Celery 14. Lettuce-Orange ; ; > 
1S the juice as you find | 3. Tomato Sauce Stuffing Salad Salad new j u 1ce a little sweeter, 
« ‘ —— ang —— j : 6. Lettuce-Tomatoes, Watercress ° | | } 
e e . ‘. earnaise Sauce sparagus Tips in Mayonnaise Cucumbers | ‘ 1 =tt > t ‘ n t 1e 
: i bf Ge l Parsley Sauce White Sauce Dandelion, May- 15. Potato, Mayon- richer anc seTTCY la 
1 C in t h ec h o1ce st ’ fu 5. Tomato Sauce 11. Potato Stuffing onnaise, Cheese naise ' f ° 
. . Brown Sauce Shad-Roe_ Cro- Straws Bean, Mayonnaise b 5 “af i’ 
7 rs . . = 
Tl pe eTOWINE ( ,oncords Onion Sauce quettes 7. Mayonnaiseof Car- Waldorf Salad est O any prey 1OUS y Car. 
9 — Celery Dressing Apple Sauce rots 16. Lettuceand Stuffed W } ’ ( = . . 
. 6. Caper Sauce Currant or Grape Mayonnaise of As Peppers l i J *e IS 
It is the grapes less the Mint Sauce Jelly paragus Endive os ee ee 
Pine Nut Stuffing 12. Sauce Tartare 8. Endive, French Cucumber 
F - Tomato Sorrel _ Cucumber Sauce Dressing Watercress sold only under the Welch 
ski ns seeds and fibrous Sauce 13. Sauce Hollandaise Cucumber, French 17. Cucumber Salad 
3 > ™ . 7. Brown Sauce 14. Lemon Sauce Dressing Onion Salad t | - 
Tomato Sauce 15. Cucumber Sauce Mayonnaise of As- Waldorf Salad la del ; a label that stan¢ S 
pulp. Sage Dressing Parsley Sauce paragus 
| Bread Stuffing Sauce Tartare f st P d Res f 
Y | : b : 8. White Sauce 16. Cracker Dressing Relishes Or purlty and a process O 
Ceylon Sauce Bearnaise Sauce 
ou know this by its| «. Scziengauc gg Ae | , 7 
" yster Sauce Sauce Hollandaise 1. Salted Peanuts 10. Concord Grape ar | - . re 
Cranberry Jelly Maitre d’ Hotel Raisins Telly a man ufacture C lat tran ste rs 
2 : Chestnut Stuffing Butter 2. Olives Raisins 
true rape aroma 1ts rich Giblet Sauce 17. Cream Sauce ; I ; . 1 ; , 
x Si : ‘ sé Salted Almonds Almonds & i - 
g P ? EB *— Blackberry Hollandaise 3 Wafers 11. Chasse Straws the J ulce from th c fu | 
: i elly Cheese Wafers . , . 
red color, its delicious 4. Almonds _ 12. Salted Mixed Nuts T1Pe fruit to the bottles 
q | . z - ” Vegetables Rhubarb Tarts Raisins : 
. | 5. Olives 13. Olives rd ° 
avor and Its INVIgOTAatING | 4. spinach — Radishes Lemon Jelly without preservatives or 
d - y ¢ Cauliflower Cabbage 6. Cheese Fondu 14. Curried Eggs 
: | Cabbage Parsnip Fritters Currant Jelly Raisins d . P kj 
and nourishing effect. =| abbas ae 2 7. Nasturtiam Pickles 15. Grated Apple adulterations of any kind. 
{ERE POT RO Pret at ee * Brussels Sprouts String Beans - Salted Pecans Olives , 
ag dealer decent keep W _ 4, send $3.00 for | Parsnips : Sueanettl Grape Jelly 16. Eggs in Aspic If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's, send $3.00 tor 
trtal dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. | String Beans Creamed Turnips 9. Radishes 17. Date-Nut Sand- trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha 
Booklet ot forty delicious ways of using Welch’s } Lima Beans 8. Baked Sweet Pota- Cheese Balls wiches booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch 5 
Grape Juice free. Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail,10c. | 2. Spaghetti with toes b a yi Grape Juice free. Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 1!) 
: . Cheese, Stock Escalloped Onions Stuffed Olives ‘ . 
The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. Sauce Casrete Salted Nuts The Welch Grape Juice Co.,Westfield, N.Y. 
Dandelion Greens Salsify : . 
Sweet-Potato Cro- Peas Desserts Yes Sp 
quettes Vermicelli-Tomato 
3. Rice Croquettes 9. Sweet-Potato Cro- 1. Caramel Custard 10. Graham Pudding, 
Baked Onions quettes Chocolate Soufflé Hard Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Creamed Onions 2. Lemon Cream Stewed Figs 
Carrots Carrots Cornstarch Apple Cornstarch 
Corn Mushrooms Rice-Orange Soufflé Caramel Custard 
Peas Glazed Sweet Pota- 3. Strawberry Com- Vanilla Soufflé 
Salsify toes pote 11. Lemon Jelly 
4. Stuffed Peppers Macaroni-Tomato Floating Island Apple Float 
Turnips Corn Patties Fig Pudding Rice-Cherry Pud- 
Creamed Potatoes Rice Fritters 4. Banana Shortcake ding 
New Beets Asparagus Pineapple _ Blanc- 12. Chocolate Cream 
Corn Escalloped Toma- mange Lady Fingers 
Escalloped Toma- toes 5. Diced Bananas in Sea Moss Farina 
| toes 10. Potato Puffs Grape Juice 13. Angel Pudding 
| Beans Cauliflower Stewed Dates with Baked Bananas, 
5. Eggplant Rice Whipped Cream with Whipped 
Mushrooms Peas 6. Apple Charlotte Cream 
Rice Baked Sweet Pota- Rice-Orange Com- 14. Pineapple Pudding 
Creamed Onions toes pote Stuffed Dates 
Spinach Broiled Tomatoes Lemon Cornstarch Walnut Cake 
Macaroni Eggplant 7. Peach Charlotte 15. Tutti Frutti 
String Beans Salsify Cup Custard Caramel Custard 
6. Creamed Potatoes Creamed Cabbage Orange Pudding Banana Sandwiches 
Rice 11. Potato Soufflé 8. Date Soufflé Dates 
Hominy Balls Baked Onions Orange Pudding 16. Cream Pie 
Spinach Lima Beans Rhubarb with Strawberry Float 
Lima Beans Escalloped Cauli- Macaroons 17. Jellied Oranges and 
Beets flower 9. Rhubarb Tarts Pineapple with 





Stewed Celery 

Spaghetti-Cheese 
Balls 

Artichokes 


Stewed Celery 
Hominy 


Raisin Pudding 
Banana Gelatine 
Chocolate Pudding 
Plum Pudding 


Spiced Layer 
Cake 
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The Hoosier Special 


Contains 





More than any other Kitchen 
cabinet. 

Sanitary ‘‘satinized”’ flour bin 
with sifter attached. 











A self-feeding ‘‘satinized”’ 
sugar bin. 

A roomy aluminum covered 
extension work table top. 
Air-tight crystal glass spice 

jars. 
Colonial crystal glass tea and 
coffee canisters. 
‘*Satinized’’ metal bread and 
cake box. 














Handy sliding shelf. 





Plenty of roomy drawers and 
cupboards. 





And many other valuable 
features, 


























What the 
Hoosier Special Means 


To You 


It will save you time, en- 











ergy and steps—cut your. 
kitchen work in two. 


It will give you more time 
for other things. 


It pays for itself in the 
waste it saves, 

It saves you many weary 
hours of standing. 











It gives you a neat, orderly 
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kitchen. 








It is the most convenient 
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— kitchen cabinet ever built. 


It is a bargain. 
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Do You Want Kitchen Comfort ? 














A Postal Card to us will bring a Booklet you really should have 





Suppose your sewing machine was made so you had to stand up and sew, what would you think of it? 


Yet, that is exactly the way old-fashioned kitchen furniture has always been made. 
room — when you work, you stand up. 


And that isn’t the worst of it. 


Not a bit of knee or foot 


Your supplies are scattered around two rooms— pantry and kitchen. You make 


numberless trips back and forth between these rooms while you are preparing a meal and clearing up after it. 
This needless toil makes your work drudgery —keeps you slaving in the kitchen when you might be out enjoying 


other things. 





But the Hoosier Special Cabinet stops this extra, 











useless work and provides for your comfort too. 


The patented extension work table top of the Hoosier Special when pulled out 16 inches is as comfortable to 
sit by as the dining table, and it isn’t necessary for you to get up for your utensils and supplies every few minutes. 
They are all grouped around this aluminum covered work table, right at your fingers’ ends. 


You don’t take one unnecessary step or waste 
one minute looking for misplaced articles. You 
don’t find at the last minute that you are out of 
salt or baking powder. You keep your supplies 
right before you. You can see every day just what 
you need, and you even have a handy Hoosier mem- 
orandum to help you keep your supplies complete. 

The Hoosier Special is a real, work- -saving, com- 
fort-giving kitchen convenience. It saves time by 
saving steps. It saves you many long, weary hours 
on your feet, and does away with the back-breaking 
strain of leaning over a kitchen table hour after hour. 


A Handsome Piece of Furniture 





To the well-known regular Hoosier conveniences 
we have added, in the Hoosier Special Cabinet, im- 
provements that are entirely new. The result is a 
really beautiful cabinet—all the metal work in the 
flour bin and sifter, self-fe eding sugar bin and mouse- 
proof bread and cake box is ‘‘satinized,” and sparkles 
like frosted silver. Crystal glass Colonial shaped 
jars enhance the charming effect of the mellow 
finish and ruddy copper trimmings reflected in the 
glistening aluminum table top. 

Over 250,000 practical housekeepers, by giving 
us the cream of their sensible suggestions, have 
made this Hoosier Cabinet the most beautiful, useful 
and practical kitchen cabinet ever built. 


It Pays For Itself 


And the Tee Special j is an investment. It 
pays for itself in the waste it saves. 

‘' a new house it gives vastly more convenience 
than the built-in cupboards and pantries, at about 
half the cost. It makes convenient kitchens out of 





ou examine 


»mitortable 


ddress on a postcard, or if more convenient, tear off the bottom of this page, write 


428 Lexington Avenue, New York 


inconvenient ones without the expense of remodeling. 

The Hoosier Special is a durable cabinet, and 
the price is very low. You really get a $35.00 to 
$40.00 cabinet, but the price to you, fixed every- 
where by us, is no more than for a common ordinary 
cabinet. Write us and we will tell you exactly what 
it will cost at your home. 


How We Can Guarantee You a Bargain 








We make more than four times as many cabinets 
as any other manufacturer—thal means a low factory 
cost. We prefer small profits and large sales. Our 
agents—the furniture merchants—sell in the same 
way. While their profit on each sale is small, the 
total is satisfactory. 

So, you see, our low-price and fixed-price policy 
saves you several dollars on a cabinet. 


Some “Inside” Facts 





Now let us tell you some inside facts about the 
kitchen cabinet business, and how our low standard 
price affects the manufacturers of imitations. 

They buy material in small quantities and manu- 
facture only a few cabinets at a time, so their cost 
is much higher than ours. No one will take chances 
on paying as much for an unknown imitation as 
they pay for the standard Hoosier Cabinet. So the 
imitators’ selling price must be lower. They must, 
therefore, do one of two things—lose money or cut 
quality. Decide for yourself which is the natural 
thing to do. 

Here are just a few of the ways quality may be 
cut: 

Imitators may use gum (sometimes called “satin 
walnut”) or elm in place of specially prepared solid 


ou should know about any kitchen cabinet betore you bu It tell 
at a very low price 
and mail 


(shown above 


your name and address on that 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, NEW CASTLE, IND. 
239 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


BRANCHES: 


a kitchen cabinet at the stores, it is to your decided adva 


] Before you ex: > a ki - abi < “ 
LA OFFER is packed full of practical facts that y 
ct HOOSIER KITCHEN STOOLS 


oak, costing about twice as much, which is used in 
the Hoosier. The ‘‘copy cabinet” may look as well 
at first, but it cannot wear. 

Zinc may be used in place of pure and sanitary 
aluminum, used exclusively in the Hoosier Cabinet. 
Zinc costs 5 cts. per pound, aluminum 85 cts. per 
pound. We use aluminum because we know it is 
the only metal that will give perfect satisfé action in 
the table top. Zinc rust is ‘‘oxide of zinc,”’ and is 
poisonous. Aluminum cannot rust or corrode. 


Last Ten Years Longer 





Imitators may use single-ply panels, which cost 
about one-fourth as much as the Hoosier three-ply, 
warp-proof panels. Both look the same when new, 
but the difference in their life is about ten years. 


Resin varnish, which costs 40 cts. a gallon, may 
be used in place of our special water-proof coating, 
costing $1.50 a gallon. The cheaper finish looks 
fine when new—has a high gloss—but its life in the 
kitchen is short. 


There are many other ways of cutting quality 
without sacrificing appearance, so you cannot tell 
by looking at a cabinet how long it will last. Only 
an expert can see all of the places where the quality 
has been cut. The unerring guide is the Hoosier 
Trade Mark. You take chances when you buy an 
unknown kind. 


When you buy a Hoosier you are assured of a 
lasting, labor-saving, comfort-giving kitchen con- 
venience, in which the choicest materials have been 
assembled with the highest skill. You are protected 
by the permanent guarantee of a responsible manu- 
facturer as well as that of your furniture dealer. 
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send for our interesting and 
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Write today betore you forget 
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The “NATIONAL” for Twenty-one 
Years has been devoted to one idea — 

To supply the Women of America with 
really fashionable clothes at fair prices. 


Have we succeeded? Our success, of 
course, must be judged by the results. 
Well, to-day the “NATIONAL” sells 
more Ladies’ Garments than any other 
establishment of any kind in the whole 
world. 

The “NATIONAL’S” Ready-Made 
Garments form the most carefully se- 
lected collection of new styles ever 
offered the American public. Tens of 
thousands of new garments are com- 
pared and examined side by side in 
selecting ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Styles. 


“NATIONAL” 


Ready-Made Garments 


We Pay Postage and Express Charges 


Skirts 


House Dresses Hosiery 
Waists Petticoats Ruffs and Boas 
Silk Dresses Jackets Corseta 


Lingerie Dresses Tourist and Rain Coats Neckwear 

Tub Suits Muslin Underwear Plumes 

Ladies’ Hats Knit Underwear Sweaters 
Children’s Hats Boys’ Clothing 
_ We say that in all America there is no other 
line of Dresses or Waists or Skirts as complete 
and uniformly attractive as the “NATIONAL” 
Spring and Summer Style Book shows. It affords 
an opportunity to YOU to select YOUR wearing 
apparel from the greatest variety of fashionable 
garments shown in America. 

But to give you some idea of the popularity 
of the “NATIONAL” let us tell you that this 
edition of the “NATIONAL” Style Book will 

o to over TWO MILLION AMERICAN 
VOMEN., 

And we want to prove all this to you by sending 
YOU one copy of the beautiful “NATIONAL” 
SPRING AND SUMMER STYLE BOOK— 
FREE, Will you write for it TO-DAY? 

This signed Guarantee Tag goes 
on Every “NATIONAL” Garment 
If not satisfactory you nay return any garment 


and we will refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Ladies’ 
Outfitting Establish- 
ment in the World 


Mail Orders 
Only 


No Agents 
or Branch 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


The Over-Plump Girl a ee 
DeLLa. Embonpoint, plump- Alea 
ness, obesity —ornamental names Po a* 
for plain fat—all call up to us “ ‘f 
the same mental picture. And ¢s 
what girl thinks this attractive? py 
A 


Not a hand is raised that I can 
see in the whole army of JOURNAL 
readers. But how to get rid of 
the padded outline before it is 
too late? The use of drugs for 
this purpose is uncertain, tedious 
and sometimes dangerous. The 
latter is especially true if the girl 
has a weak heart. An excellent 
way to dispose of some of the 
superfluous fat is by the vigorous 
use of the flesh-brush. Begin 


2 pals - 
Shona 


gently, increasing in force as you cl atlas 


become accustomed to the exercise. As to the 
Oertel system of diet, I shall be glad to send you 
an outline if you care to write for it. 


Hurry is a Nervous Strain 

City Girt. You say that you are in a hurry 
all day and then you ask me why you are always 
tired. Many of our common but needless habits 
entail severe nervous strain. Hurry is one of the 
leaders. To be always in a hurry does not prom- 
ise much for quality of work—and still less for 
the condition of nerves of the worker. Sit down 
by yourself, with pencil and paper, systematize 
your work, and then make up your mind not to 
hurry. 


Does Light Destroy Microbes? 


ALLENA. Experimenters have proved that 
microbes in the body can, under certain circum- 
stances, be killed by light. This is just the season 
to enjoy a sun bath. 


For an Itching Scalp 


Pu@sBeE. Probably your scalp is too dry. 
Often a thorough massage of the scalp with olive 
oil, allowing the oil to remain for two or three 
days, will relieve this disagreeable sensation. 


If You Have an Oily Skin 


Outve. Doubtless the glands of the skin of 
your face are in a state of irritability. Learn 
how to massage the muscles and do this both 
night and morning. Hot water with a mild soap 
followed by a dash of cold water will cleanse and 
stimulate the skin. Follow this by mopping the 
face with diluted cologne-water. 


The “Sea Nurse” 

PriscittA. Nursing on a big ocean liner is a 
comparatively new branch of work for women. 
There are many of these positions 


open now to 
members of this profession. 


Do Not Eat Alone 


THERESE. Little wonder that you suffer from 
dyspepsia, eating alone as you do, day after day. 
Companionship is a benefit to us physically as 
well as intellectually. Solitariness is a great evil. 
Talk and be talked to when you are eating and 
drinking. 

The Cure of Stammering 

FourtEEN. Training should begin as soon as 
the fault is discovered. ‘*‘The stammerer has to 
take his speech to pieces as a watchmaker does a 
watch, and examine all the cogs and pins and 
pivots of its mechanism; then, having discovered 
and corrected the defects of the separate parts of 
the machine, he must proceed carefully to replace 
them, one by one, in natural order, adjusting each 
to easy action before he passes to the next.” 
Time is necessary for the correction of this defect. 
The older the patient the more difficult the cure, 
and indifference offers a practically insuperable 
obstacle to victory over this habit. 


Use Great Care in Scraping a Corn 

Betty. The greatest care should be taken in 
any manipulation of acorn. Very serious results 
not infrequently follow an injury by unclean 
instruments in scraping or cutting a corn. If 
you insist on the latter method never use any 
instrument that is not boiled for five minutes. 


White Spots on the Nails 


Rosa. Improper manicuring is often the cause 
of these little spots. Lay aside the metal nail- 
cleaner. Substitute an orange-wood stick, using 


that very gently. 
Noise is a Nerve-Wrecker 


Lita. No wonder you are tired and nervous, 
living as you do in the midst of so much noise. 
In many families there is a great deal of unnec- 
essary noise, such as door-slamming, loud talking 
and laughing, heavy walking or running up and 
down stairs. Most of this noise is absolutely 
needless, and all of it is a severe strain on health. 
The expenditure of vitality in such a household 
is enormous. See if you cannot work a reform. 
A Formula for Blackheads 

G. C. V. Here is the formula you desire: 
Carbonate of magnesia and zinc oxide, each one 
drachm; rose-water, four ounces. This should 
be shaken and mopped on the spots, and later the 
bulk of the ‘‘ worm,” which is the thickened con- 
tents of a tiny oil tube in the skin, may be gently 
pressed out, after the face is softened with hot 
water. A reliable cold cream is then applied. 
To Remove Crow’s-Feet 

Hitpa. These time-prints so familiar to us all 
need no description. To remove, or at least to 
soften them, use a circular motion, upward in 
direction, exerting moderate pressure. 

To Clean Hair-Brushes 

Eunice. Dissolve a lump of soda the size of a 
walnut in a quart of hot, soft water. Shake the 
bristles through the water, keeping the back and 
handle of the brush as dry as possible. When 
the bristles look clean rinse in cold water. After 
wiping the back and handle of the brush stand it 
on the bristles to dry. The use of soap softens 
bristles; and wiping has the same effect. 





A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


The Body a Delicate Machine 


Lemta. The body has been 
7%. compared toa watch: ‘‘the heart 
is the mainspring, the stomach 
the regulator,’ while the food 
that goes into the stomach plays 
the part of the key which winds 
up the machine. Like a watch, 
the body, to be kept in good 
order, must be scrupulously 
cleaned and regularly and care- 
fully wound. Stanley G. Hall 
says: ‘‘As a student of modern 
hygiene I am greatly concerned 
for the stomach of the modern 
girl. She is greatly improved of 
late in exercise, but I fear not 
in diet. Those who live on ice 
cream, soda-water, bonbons, who 
are victims of teaism or coffeeism, and eat irreg- 
ularly, although their faces are full and their 
complexions may be normal, cannot possibly be 
well. If to this we add the method of cooking 
which prevails in too many homes of the poor, 
the rich, and in the hotel kitchen, the case be- 
comes yet graver.”’ 


HINCHMAN 


Do Not Use Dyes on the Hair 


Jiri. No drug will restore the color of the 
hair. A dye is certainly not advisable. 


To Stop Hiccough 


G. J.G. Here are two simple but often effect- 
ive methods of stopping hiccough: Close the 
nostrils by grasping the nose with forefinger 
and thumb—then take one or two swallows of 
water. The other way is to inhale as much air as 
possible, holding the breath as long as you can. 


Try to Enjoy Your Work 


ALETHEA. ‘‘Working just to occupy your 
time is like keeping boarders for company.” 
Whenever you hear a girl say, ‘‘I just despise my 
work,” you may be sure that she does not do it 
well, nor can she be happy or up to her best 
physically. If you ‘‘hate your work” either get 
something else to do or determine to like what 
you have to do. One of these two I believe is 
always possible. 


Air Filters 


Doris. Yes, there are air filters in practical 
use. They may be classified as wet and dry, the 
former proving the more efficient. 


Color of the Eyes 


G.V.M. Youcan intensify the color of your 
eyes by wearing certain shades. Blue in the 
dress will deepen the tint of blue eyes—brown 
will perform the same service for a brown-eyed 
girl. In such a way you may apparently modify 
the color of your eyes, but in no other artificial 
way. 


Soap Scraps for Bath Bags 


H. O.C. Bits of toilet soap may be utilized 
for bath bags. Chip the soap into dice, shake 
up with bran, filling small cheesecloth bags with 
the mixture. These are delightful for the bath. 


One Possible Reason for Unpopularity 

Nettig. Why you are not popular is a large 
question, and might well demand a treatise for its 
answer. Have you some true friend whom you 
can trust to tell you of your shortcomings? Then 
go to her and learn what you can. Investigate, 
first, the condition of your mouth and breath. 
Contagion and disease are liable to lurk in the 
mouth. No wonder, then, that the breath from 
an ill-cared-for mouth is foul. Some dentists 
advise a thorough cleansing and polishing of the 
teeth about once a month. No doubt if this were 
skillfully done the amount of dental decay would 
be greatly reduced. 


For the Thin Girl 


Apa. Nothing that I know of will better help 
you to put on flesh than the slow sipping of cream 


or warm milk between meals and before going to 
bed. 


To Soften Wrinkles 


MARIANNA. Many times wrinkles are due to 
unconscious habits. The wrinkled forehead 
indicates nervous tension. If possible, ease your 
manner of life. This is a great help in softening 
wrinkles. 

Pediculi and How to Remove Them 

JupitH. The infection of the hair with pedic- 
uli is a most distressing condition, and not 
infrequently shows itself after a railroad journey. 
“‘Nits” are often successfully removed by the 
application of hot vinegar. As to the pediculi, 
a thorough saturation of the hair is made witha 
mixture of equal parts of kerosene and sweet oil. 
The oil is left until the next day, when it is 
removed by the use of potassium carbonate 
solution—one teaspoonful to a quart of water. 
The head is then carefully washed with soap and 
water. 

A Way to Take Castor-Oil 

INQUIRER. By holding cracked ice in the 
mouth before taking castor-oil the tongue is 
chilled, thus preventing the disagreeable after- 
taste of the dose. 


The Digestibility of Vegetables 

REBECCA. Recent experiments indicate that 
potatoes, cabbage, apple sauce and green corn 
are of little value as sources of protein or fat. 
But they do contain carbohydrates which are 
well digested and absorbed, so that these articles 
of diet may be considered as sources of energy. 
Many vegetables are of value in making the diet 
palatable, giving to it a pleasing variety. They 
afford organic acids and mineral salts, besides 
being of use by their very bulk in the intestines. 
For Relaxed Muscles 

Winona. A few treatments from a: skilled 
masseuse will show you how to massage your 
own face. Good soap is a valuable tonic for the 
skin and you need not fear the moderate use of it. 
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Each ‘‘ NATIONAL” Tailored Suit is cut 
to order from measurements sent by mail 
Each suit is shipped express prepaid and 
with the “NATIONAL GUARANTEE 
TAG” attached — guaranteeing that if the 
suit does not fit perfectly you are to send 
it back and we are to refund your money 
and pay express charges both ways. 

Now we have over 500,000 pleased custo- 
mers. Each one’s suit is cut and made to 
order singly from measurements sent us 
by mail— and, wonderful as it may seem, 
only the smallest possible percentage evel 
require the least alteration. 

We have been making suits to orde 
in this way for Twenty-One Years. Our 
specialty is fitting ladies who are hard 
to fit. Is there then any doubt about ou 
fitting you? 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure$"7.50, $F Expressage 
New York Styles 1 to Rhee 


Your“ NATIONAL” Spring and Summer Style 
300k will show you fashion plates of all the reall 
desirable New York Suits. We will send you a 
liberal assortment of samples from our 400 new 
materials for your selection. You make your ow 
choice of style and material and we inake you the 
suit AT OUR RISK. 

Isn't this all filled with meaning for YOU? Isn 
it even an OPPORTUNITY ? 

This is 


Your “NATIONAL” Style Book and Samples 


we are going to send You — FREE, 

One copy of this ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book 
is YOURS—is intended for YOU alone. Won 
you write for it to-day? If you also wish san 
ples for a Made-to-Measure Suit be SURE to 
ask for them. Samples are sent gladly but on! 
when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


221 West 24th St. NEW YORK CITY 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 
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Se ase WEARS LIKE IRON 
snt Everything e 
Pretty Now?” Sanitary Floors 


but recently were considered luxuries which only the well-to-do could 
afford. In the light of our growing knowledge of what sanitation prevents 


they have become a necessary safeguard and by virtue of JAP-A-LAC, 
possible in every home. 


A floor covered with JAP-A-LAC sets hard as adamant over night. No need to 
make special preparations. Apply tonight and tomorrow have a floor with a beautiful glossy 
surface, in any shade or color you can think of, that has all the virtues of parquetry work— 


Dustless —No Cracks —Easy to keep Clean. JAP-A-LAC renews everything from 


cellar to garret, and “Wears Like Iron.” 


JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of Wood- 


work, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Furniture, Radiators and every painted or varnished surface 
throughout the entire house. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 








For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, sendus his name, with 10c to cover cost of mailing and we will send 
a free sample, quarter pint can, of any color (except gold, which is 25c) to any point in the United States. 











Wate for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, 


2474 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O., U.S.A. ‘= 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 
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JOHN H. MECHANICS- 
MORRIS. BURG, OHIO 


Read His Father’s Letter: 


‘*He was a very sick baby when we began 
giving him NESTLE’S FooD. Nothing 
we could give him would digest, but upon 
getting a Sample of NESTLE’S FOOD 
he thrived from the first feeding ana has 
never ceased to gain. He is now 20 
months old and weighs 31 pounds — an 
absolutely healthy baby. 

You may use my name as reference, 
as | think NESTLE’S FOOD saved my 
boy’s life. Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) HOWARD MORRIS.” 


We receive thousands of such letters 7 





every year. If your baby is not _, . 
thriving as you think he should, 
fill out this coupon and send it 7 
today, and we will send you 2 
at once enough NESTLE’S o 
FOOD for 12 feedings 7 » > ~ 
and our very ine “% sd 
structive bookon _, 7 st Me 
“Infant Feeding / oe 
andHygiene.” 7 i 
MAIL THIS 7° <® * 
COUPON 7, 4) cs 
TODAY 7 .%" 9° 
e ww oe 
, aw 2 5 
‘2 "' P P es 
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PUNCH OR 


FRAPPE BOWL 


Emeralds 


As Executed in the 
PICKARD STUDIOS 


Rich in Encrusted Gold and 
true Mat Green—Only one of our 
many pleasing decorations 


Ask your dealer or write us 
for an illustrated description 


W.A.Pickard 


Ravenswood, 


Chicago, Ill. 











COMPLETE 


STENCIL OUTFIT 
FOR $1.00 


ontains 





Lhis outfit 


1 CUT Stencil ‘here illustrated), actual size 5x 2 inches. 

2 Herrick’s Special Stencil Colors (state colors preferred). 

2 Imported Stencil Brushes (large and medium size 

6 Thumb Tacks and a COMPLIMENTARY copy of THE 
HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK. 


your own curtains, table 


° 
mon Com Stones 708,00" cartsios, tabh 
cushion covers, child’s nursery, book covers. ete. 
in beautiful designs and colors. 
THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK will give 
you complete instructions; designs 
are applied without tracing or cutting; what fab- 


show you how 
rics and colors are used and illustrate articles alre 
decorated, The Book contains fifty illustratio 
of CUT stencils for your selection. Send 25 ce 
to-day for the Designs Book or One Dollar for 
Complete Stencil Outfit. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 950 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
CUT STENCILS AND COLORS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


‘*T should think so. Shouldn’t you? Or 
six.” 

Six!” 

‘‘Why, wouldn’t you wait that long for me?” 
She asks it with an arch reproachfulness. 

‘‘For you!” he groans. ‘‘Five years for you! 
Oh, Peggy, dear—why, that’s eternity!” 

**But it will pass.” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

‘¢And think of how happy we shall be then!” 

“*T am thinking.” 

‘*And meanwhile, dear, we must be patient, 
and as happy as we can. Aren’t you happy 
now?” 

‘‘Happy,” he murmurs sadly, ‘‘as a lark.” 

‘With me?” she adds. Her face is radiant— 
the joy of conquest is so irresistible!—and at 
sight of her dimples his languor vanishes —— 

‘*Oh, Peggy, darling, if only we weren’t —— 

He clasps her in his arms. 

‘*Weren’t what?” 

‘*So confounded young!” 


ot 


And now a change steals over Eden. Hill and 
dale are in a golden glow, and there, in the dis- 
tance—five years away !—or six, at most—some- 
where, beyond the margin of the world, they see, 
all rosy, a cloud ascending—not vapor, smoke, 
rising unto heaven, like incense, from that warm 
hearth-altar of their love! 

One word and it will vanish! 

They watch it silently, it is so far and beautiful. 
From where they sit, under an apple tree, the 
house itself would be plainly visible were it not 
for boughs. If it is summer here, there it is 
spring, with trees in flower and birds in song— 
like that spring of springs, upon the river, when 
love came stealing upon the world, so softly as 
not at first to be observed at all. 

One sigh, and it is gone! 

“Tt will be hard,” he tells her, ‘‘to go away, 
just when we have found each other.” 

‘‘But all the sooner we shall be together,’”’ she 
replies. ‘‘ You are my hero, setting forth to con- 
quer the world for me.” 

‘*Can a man be a hero,” he inquires, ‘‘on six 
dollars a week?” 

‘*Yes,”? she assures him. 
world sees you are a hero 

‘*Why, then,” he answers with a return to joy- 
ousness, ‘‘I shall come back for you, and we'll 
find the little house!” 

‘*With vines outside!” 

‘*And a fireplace inside!” 

‘*And a settle,” she reminds him. 

‘*And a living-room,” he cries, ‘‘in red!” 


‘And when the 
” 


“Oh, no, not red. Rose-color.”’ 

‘But what is rose-color if it isn’t red? Or 
pink?” 

‘‘No. Rose-color. Don’t you know rose- 
color?” 


He shakes his head, but the sound of it is 
pleasant, and he assents. 

‘*And our room?” he ventures. 

She is not prepared to say; but to David, gaz- 
ing adoringly at her averted face, there can be 
no question, now that it dawns upon him, what 
she means by rose-color. Nothing, surely, could 
be more appropriate for a lover’s cottage, and no 
one need know, or care, if of its rooms there 
should be two alike. 

*€Oh, I’ll conquer the world for you!” he tells 
her. ‘‘ But what will you do while I am gone?” 

‘*Wait,”’ she answers. 


ot 


It is that old black word, which, like a raven, 


-ever and anon comes flapping down among 


youth’s ecstasies, putting them to flight and 
banishing all cheerful song. Silence settles down 
on Eden, and presently from those unseen 
steeples a clock calls houseless lovers back into 
the World again. Through the waning sunlight 
they pass up out of the little orchard vale, arm in 
arm, over the hilltop, and down again into the 
valley to the Town, all golden, as if it too had 
caught something of that glamour from which 
they come. 

They pass demurely, trivially enough to any 
casual eye unable to discern, or guess, that swift, 
sure interchange of wistful glances. But sud- 
denly Margaret, under her breath, murmurs: 

‘Miss Ailes! She’s beckoning to us!” 

Of all persons in the World it is indeed Miss 
Ailes, standing smilingly upon her steps, await- 
ing their approach. 

“Come in,” she urges, ‘‘and have a cup of tea.”’ 

Margaret looks at David. There is a world 
of significance in the background of her eyes. 
‘*Have we time, do you think?” 

But David is a man. ‘‘Oh, yes, I think so,” 
he assenis, so heartily that they go in at once, all 
three— Miss Ailes beaming, Margaret repressed, 
and David a little awkward as to his hat, which 
he deposits first in the card-receiver, and then, 
after mature deliberation, upon the floor. 

‘*They never have anything for a man,” he 
murmurs, as Miss Ailes retires to look after tea. 

‘“They?” queries Margaret. 

“*Yes. Spinsters.” 

‘*Why should they? 

‘*‘What? Where?” 

‘*The room!” 

He gives it a bewildered survey that rests at 
last inquiringly upon herself. 

‘*But don’t you see?” 

“Yes. No.” 

‘*Can’t you see that it is rose-color!” 

‘*By George, that’s so!” He sinks down com- 
fortably by her side upon a chintz-covered dream, 
before an old-fashioned hearth, stone-cold, but 
resplendent with its antique brasses. 

‘““Oh, not here—dearest! You 
here!” she murmurs. 

‘*But why not?” 

**Oh, she mustn’t find you here! 
sit over there!” 

‘*Well—kiss me first, then!” 

**S-sh! Quick!” 

“*Cozy, isn’t it?” he remarks. 

**L-jovely!” she replies, gazing about her with 
delight. And then, more faintly, ‘‘Oh, Davy!” 

‘*What?” 

‘*She’s got our living-room!” 

“*By George, that’s right!” 

‘*David, dear, can’t you say anything but ‘ By 
George, that’s right’?” 

**By George, she has!” 


Oh, look!” she exclaims. 


mustn’t. sit 


You must 


Then the door swings open, and the servant 
enters bearing a tray of old silver tea-things— 
Miss Ailes behind them with the sandwiches. 

‘*You see,” she says, smiling significantly upon 
David, ‘‘I did not forget.” 

‘*You mean fe 

**Jam!” 

**Oh, Miss Ailes,” cries Margaret, ‘‘I’m green 
with envy!” 

‘*But why?” 

‘* Because,”’ David answers, ‘‘you remembered 
the jam.” 

And Miss Ailes blushes! 

‘Don’t mind him, Miss Ailes. It’s the house 
I mean. Oh, I can’t begin to tell you—it’s like 
a dream!” 

Miss Ailes is so astonished that she wipes her 
spectacles. ‘‘Oh, I’m glad you think so,” she 
replies gratefully, and David observes that there 
is a certain kind of homeliness that is positively 
pretty when it smiles. 

‘*It’s the fireplace I like,” he confesses. ‘‘Cold 
evenings, hah!—you must be cozy here.” 

‘*Well, yes,” Miss Ailes replies in her quaint, 
hesitating voice. ‘‘When there’s company I 
sometimes light a little fire.” 

‘*Oh, I’d have it going all of the time,’’ Mar- 
garet exclaims, and gasps in dismay at an echo 
from across the table - 

““Yes, wouldn’t we!” 

But Miss Ailes remarks: ‘‘Do you know, I’m 
afraid I’m growing a little hard of hearing. I 
didn’t quite hear what you said.” 

Margaret holds her breath. 

“‘Oh,” David answers slowly and distinctly, 
with his eyes upon his cup, ‘‘I said J would, too. 
The fire, you know—going all the time.” 


ot 


‘“‘We did used to have a fire, often—almost 
every Sunday, in cool weather, when Father was 
alive,” Miss Ailes replies. ‘‘It is pleasant, I 
think. You were walking,’ she remarks, regard- 
ing her guests with the most friendly eyes. 

‘* Yes,” they answer. 

‘“‘T used to be a great walker,” 
them, ‘‘but it tires me now. 
lovely, I suppose.” 

“Oh, beautiful!” David assures her, and 
Margaret, dropping her spoon upon the floor, 
murmurs nervously : 

‘*So fresh and green after the rain.” 

‘‘Why, has it rained lately?” Miss Ailes 
inquires. 

David takes refuge behind his cup, 
cautiously over its rim. 

‘*Hasn’t it!” Margaret exclaims. 
thought it had rained. It seemed as 
have rained—the leaves were so green. 
roads aren’t dusty.” 

David, making more noise than is absolutely 
necessary, hides his feet under his chair. But 
Miss Ailes laughs softly. There is a gentle, 
sparkling light in those eyes behind the specta- 
cles as she gives a little sidelong glance at 
Margaret. And then in the silence that ensues, 
and in that marvelous voice which but lightly 
breaks it, like a ripple upon quiet waters, she 
adds: ‘‘I scarcely know that there are such 
things as woods, any more.” 

There is another silence. 

‘*Wherever did you get such beautiful tea- 
things?” Margaret inquires. 

‘“They were my mother’s.’ 

“*Oh, I should think you’d rave about them!” 

‘*Rave about them?” Miss Ailes repeats 
vaguely. 

‘*Why, yes. 
were mine.” 

‘*And jam,” says David. 

‘“They are pretty, I think,’”’ Miss Ailes agrees, 
looking at the shining service, a little battered, 
and at the spoons, a little thin. 

‘*And the andirons!” David breaks in. 

‘*And this exquisite old sofa!” Margaret inter- 
poses. ‘‘Have you noticed it, David?” 

Oh, yes. He has noticed it. 

‘*So soft and comfy,” she goes on instantly, to 
prevent disaster. ‘‘I can see myself sitting here 
before a blazing fire!” 

David can, too, apparently, judging from his 
eyes, but before the vision can descend into his 
voice Margaret rises. 

‘‘We must go, Miss Ailes. 
good of you!” 


she informs 
The woods are 


and peers 


‘“Why, I 
if it must 
And the 


, 


I’d serve tea every day if they 


, 


This has been so 


ax 


But Miss Ailes, surprised and a little bewil- 
dered by all this rapture over things familiar to 
her lonely life, shows them her dining-room, with 
its old mahogany—its unused chairs set back 
against the wall—blue china, shelf upon shelf, 
untouched, save only upon dusting days. Already 
upon the polished table the cloth is laid for the 
evening meal. It is scarce bigger than a napkin, 
and upon it waits a single plate, one cup, one 
saucer, one knife, one fork, two spoons—but one 
is for preserves and the other is for tea. 

Then she pauses doubtfully. 

‘*T don’t suppose—that you would care to see 
the rooms above!” 

“* Ob, yest” 

There are three of them, and every bed is soft 
and white as new-fallen snow. Every upright 
pillow has a motto on its sham—‘‘ Good-night,” 
‘*Sweet Dreams,” ‘‘Soft be Thy Slumbers.”’ At 
every window curtains, so spotless that they seem 
to shrink from the most reverent touch, subdue 
the ardor of the sunset’s glow. 

Silently they descend, and as they linger by 
the open door: ‘‘You are fond of housekeep- 
ing,’’ Miss Ailes remarks, and Margaret flushes 
and replies: 

‘*Oh, yes, I—like it very much. 
knocker, David!” 

Miss Ailes herself examines it curiously 
through her spectacles, as if it had been years 
since she had seen it—or, perhaps, she is trying 
to see it with these younger eyes. But, observing 
Margaret looking back thoughtfully at the rose- 
colored room, she smiles delightedly, and takes 
those two rose-colored cheeks between her hands. 

‘*You like the old things, don’t you!” 

‘*Oh, yes!” Margaret replies, kissing her host- 
ess upon the cheek. 

At that magic touch a bloom returns to it, and 
ere it goes: ‘‘Do you know,” Miss Ailes con- 
fesses shyly, and with a wistful glance at these 
two young faces, ‘‘7]—rather like the new!” 


See the old 
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Puddings, 
Custards, 
Ices, 


Blanc Manges 


These desserts suggest but 
a few of the unusually tasty 
dishes that can be easily made 
with 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


Corn Starch 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch is recog- 
nized by leading chefs everywhere as 
a sure help not onlyto better desserts, 
pastries, etc., but to better soups, 
gravies, sauces, dressings, and is in 
fact adapted to all kinds of cooking. 
Write for a free copy of oursbook 

** Original Recipes and 
Cooking Helps’’ 
and see to what a variety of uses 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch can be put in 
—~ cookery. This book 
SSS was prepared by two 


——— 
aren) ae POUND. 
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GENUINE 
SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


is good at all times, but it tastes better than 
usual after you've tried ordinary chocolate. 
CAILLER’S is without a rival for richness, 
smoothness, palatability and nutritive proper- 
ties. Made wholly of the finest cocoa beans, 
pure sugar and rich, creamy Swiss milk. 
CAILLER’S is a delightful substitute for candy, 
a wholesome food for children and grown-ups. 
It adds just the proper touch of daintiness to 
luncheons and dinners. Sold everywhere— 
5c, 10c, 15c, 30c cakes and up. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers —a Vy lb. cakeof 
CAILLER'S will be sent you, postpaid, upon 
vrecetpl of 100 wrappers. 
FRE Send your name and address for a 
generous sample to-day — and find out 
what real chocolate tastes like. 


J.H. FREYMANN, Agent for U.S.A. 
60 University Place, New York 











Genuine Swiss Man on 
Cuocorare 


















Lessens Silver care, Prevents Silver wear. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


imparts a wonderful brilliancy without 
scratching or marring the most delicate 
surface. 
Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 




















DARNS 


On any Sewing Machine 
With darning cotton and 
thread any child can attach 
itand put anew heel 
” or toe inastocking in 

five minutes. Weaves anew piece 
into the hole and makes it stronger 
than the stocking. Makes darning a pleas- H 
ure. Attachmentand Hokierssent prepaidfor50c. 5 
United Darning Co., 105 Hudson 8t., New 
York City. (Agents Wanted— Rapid Seller) 
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HE RED CROSS “‘holdfast’’ 
tie No. 134. Has the style of a 
pump and clasps the foot closely like 


an oxford. $3.50 


( TossSihoe 


Know its ease, its suppleness 


Put it on in the store, wear it all day and at night you will say what hundreds 
of other women have said —‘‘/ never knew such comfort.’ 

If you could look inside of this shoe with your foot in it, you would see why. 
Your foot bends, the Red Cross Shoe bends with it. Tanned by the special Red 
Cross process, its sole is flexible. There is none of the strain or tension of ordinary 
shoes; none of the burning, drawing and aching caused by stiff soles. ‘Tired, 
sensitive feet find instant relief in it. 

This season, wear the Red Cross Shoe. 

Know how restful it 1s. 

The moment you put it on you feel the difference —i /s so easy to walk in. 

Send for the Red Cross Style Book. Select the model that suits you, then go 
to your dealer’s and try it on. 


Where to get it 


These illustrations are from 
photographs, not drawings. 











The Red Cross Shoe is sold in New York and Brooklyn by I. Blyn & Sons—9 stores; Newark, FE. Heyman; Jersey City, 


Bernstein & Co.; Philadelphia, Strawbridge & Clothier; Baltimore, |. Teweles ; Washington, S. Kaun Sous & Co.; Pittsburg, 
‘the Red Cross Shoe Store, 210 Sixth Street ; Buffalo, The Wm. Hengerer Co.; Cleveland, The May Co.; G. W. Crouse; 
Detroit, Laviolette & Sooy, 49 Michigan Avenue; Cincinnati, The Potter Shoe Co.; The Alms & Doepke Co.; Louisville, 
Herman Straus & Sons Co.; New Orleans, A. Shwartz & Son; St, Louis, The Mitchell Shoe Co., Swope Shoe Co., J. G 
Brandt Shoe Co.; Chicago, ligase 3ros., The Boston Store, Rothschild & Co., J. L. Temple; Milwaukee, Boston Store; 
Minneapolis, Knobl: auch & Sons; St. Paul, Mannheimer Bros.; Kansas City, Robinson Shoe Co,; San Francisco, A. Goodman 
& Sons: and leading dealers in all cities. If your dealer hasn't the Red Cross Shoe, write us and we shall give you the name 
of one who has or supply you direct, fit guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50. High Shoes, $4.00 Special Styles de luxe: Oxfords 
$4.00. High Shoes, $5.00. Thousands of women order by mail season after season. Write today 

KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co., 501-521 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati 


The Correct Styles for Spring and Summer 


The shoes this year are to be more than merely a foot covering. The moment 
you see them you can tell that. They are intended to form a part and a visible part 
of your costume. Dress shoes are made of patent leather or suede with odd shaped 
tips, slender collars, ornaments, pointed tongues, and many other devices to make 








them attractive. This year, there is a great deal of cravenetted cloth used oa 
as it is cool, waterproof and cleans perfectly. There is also an ever increas- 
ing vogue for shoes in shades to match the dull cloths so much worn — These models give you some idea of what to expect. To 
the softer tones of grays and brown predominating. see all the styles, to get all the new ideas, write for the Style 
Walking shoes are neater, more tailored looking than ever before. Book. ‘Thousands of women use it for a guide in choosing 
LOOK FOR THE The fashionable finish is du//—either gun metal, chrome calfskin or shoes. Itshowsevery style that willbe worn. Write for it today. 
the richer shades of tan. K roHN, FecHHEIMER®& Co., 501-521 Dandridge St. , Cincinnati. 


Get style and comfort—Get Both 















Pp AstiOnae = as well 
is serviceable Red 
Cross cravenette cloth tie 
No. 131. $4.00. 


YED CROSS “‘ hold- 
fast’? two eyelet 
tie No. 133. $3.50 


_— greatest walking 
shoe ever built. Red 
Cross blucher No .143. $3.50. 
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Copyright 1909 


SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 


are principally intended for young 
men and men who stay young. As 
to style they are recognized as the 
standard of dress. Permanent crease 
(patented) in all trousers. 
Designed and made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn. Distributed 
ieee the better clothiers. Portfolio 


free upon request. 


Soriety (Q) Brand 


















































OhYe Umbrella Losers 


The LNAME-ON js made for 
you. You can forget where 
- left it or who borrowed 

but back to you your 
{NAME -ON ON umbrella must 
come. What's more, it’s 
never taken by mistake. 
For worked right into 
the fabric is your name 
and address so it 
can't be gotten out 
without destroying 
the umbrella. 

This high-grade 


UNAM 


umbrella—double value with your name and 
address on—delivered express prepaid in the 
United States. 

Size 28 for Men and Women $2.50 

Size 26 for Women . . . $2.00 

And no charge for working in name and 
address. Our Guarantee—your money back 
if you’re not satisfied. Orders filled same day 
received. Any nameand address worked 
in with any color silk, 

We've spent 80 gars perfecting our 
umbrellas. The tNAME-ON jg our latest 
and best. The high lustre, water-proof 
gloria silk won’t crack or split; the rub- 
ber enameled BEEHLER steel 
frame won't rust, break or 
work loose. The patent slide 
for raising or lowering can’t 
stick, slip or pinch fingers. 
Write for‘'The LNAME-ON_ Book’? 
showing handles and samples of 
different silks. 

The oldest umbrella house in 
America. Founded 1828. 


William H.Beehler, 
206 W. Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 

















-— Crapo Italian Towels, —— 


Toweling and Dress Linens 
are bleached on the grass in the sun. 


They are a luxury, not as regards a: but be- 
cause of their exclusiveness and the thorough 
satisfaction which the using of them gives. 








ie 

Towels, for general use, cost no more than other 
linen towels yet they will wear for years. 

The Colors in dress linens, bothcrépe ar ndplain,are | 
fast because the flax is dyed before bx ing woven: 


precisely the same as the wool in a Turkish rug. | 
Italian e;inbroideries, laces and eek es. | 
I}lustrated book!letupon request, samples forsixcentspostage. | 





The John M. Crapo Linen Store 





| 55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y., and 381 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Elevator to third floor__ 





ENGRAVED 00 
QO WEDDING T 
INVITATIONS 


Additional Hundreds $2.25. Delivered in U.S. Highest quality, 
latest styles. Inside and Outside Envelopes. 100 Engraved Visit- 
ing Cards $1.00—-Shaded Old English $2.00. Samples on request. 











GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationer, 1302-126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








The Bride 
i a Ly; a ih j — 


He Brought His Mother 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


**Oh, yes, she has a paper, hasn’t she? Well, 
of course, that would make you want to come.’ 

Then the President turned to welcome tae 
guest, and Mrs. Hewston and Caroline found 
seats. Caroline realized that she was nervous, 
but it was what she meant to say by way of 
introduction that troubled her. When her 
paper was announced her heart beat furiously, 
but when she began to speak she was suddenly 
calm, and her voice was unshaken 

‘“‘T must say a few words by way of preface,” 
she began. ‘“When one is assigned a paper it is 
supposed that one will do all the work on it. 
have to confess that this is not the case with mine 
and I cannot lay claim to sole authorship a 
paper was largely inspired and sinnned | by m 
mother, Mrs. Hewston. I must apologize to you 
for the fact that I had so much assistance; but 
I do not apologize for the result, as it is to so great 
an extent her work, directly or indirectly.” 

Then she read the paper in her clear, calm 
voice. It was unanimously declared to be the 
finest paper the Society had listened to that year, 
and the joint authors were ready to run away 
in embarrassment to escape the complimentary 
remarks which were made to them. 

When they were walking home Caroline slipped 
her hand into her mother-in-law’s arm and said, 
‘*Were you angry with me for saying that?” 

‘*No-o, I wasn’t angry, but I was dreadfully 
embarrassed. You see, we had never been to 
the Society before, and 1 didn’t really do so much; 
it was really your paper. You don’t mind my 
saying this, do you?” 

Caroline hugged the arm that she held close to 
her side. ‘‘ No,” she said lovingly, ‘‘I don’t mind 
atall. Ina way I felt just as you did—it was our 
first appearance, and all—but it was your paper 
as much as it was mine, and J had to tell them so. 
It is dear of you not to be cross with me.” 

“*T couldn’t be cross with you, Caroline.” 
The words were simple, but the tone was very 
loving; and Caroline felt that the reserved 
nature was yielding to her at last. 


NX 


The next thing that happened was Mrs. 
Hewston’s election to the Woman’s Literary 
Society, which came as an utter surprise to her. 
It was, of course, the joint paper on Lamb which 
had opened the eyes of the literary authorities in 
Millerton to Mrs. Hewston’s eligibility, and the 
surprise of it all made her the theme of con- 
versation among the members of the Society. 

One day Mr. Brownleigh, husband to the 
President of the Society, stopped Mr. Hewston 
on the street and offered him congratulations. 

‘*Congratulations? What have I done to be 
congratulated ?” 

‘*You haven’t done anything,’”’ answered Mr. 
Brownleigh, who was quite as frank at his wife; 
‘*but your wife and daughter-in-law seem to have 
created a sensation at the Literary Club by a 
very fine paper on somebody or other—I forget 
who. It wassupposed to be by your daughter- 
in-law, but it turned out that they both wrote it. 
I didn’t know your wife did that kind of thing.” 

‘*She doesn’t,” said Mr. Hewston bluntly. 
‘There must be some mistake about it.” 

As it happened, an unusual pressure of business 
drove the matter out of Mr. Hewston’s thoughts, 
and Caroline told John enough of the story to 
make him see the importance of not referring 
to his mother’s sudden prominence. He was 
astounded, but he agreed not to joke about it. 
Mrs. Hewston, on her part, could not bring her 
mind to telling her husband of her recent venture 
in the field of literature, particularly of her 
election to membership. She knew how he 
would ridicule the idea, so for the first time in her 
married life she kept something from him. 

When she was notified soon after her election 
that in a month’s time she was to present the 
paper on current topics that was a feature of 
each meeting she set about the task with a sense 
of responsibility that was pathetic. Caroline 
watched the work with deep interest. She gave 
what help she could when it was asked for, but 
Mrs. Hewston seldom asked. 

‘*T want to show it to you,” 
‘“But somehow I can’t.” I have to do it all by 
myself. Do you understand?” 

‘Yes, I understand,” Caroline said. 

When the great day came Caroline felt keenly 
for the timid, shrinking woman who was so 
unused to giving voice to her thoughts. But 
when the supreme moment came Mrs. Hewston 
was lifted out of all considerations of self; she 
knew that her paper was good, and she presented 
the various subjects in a clear, interesting way, 
her delivery calm and unhurried. It was a 
revelation to the other members of what a dis- 
cussion of current events might be, and she was 
the central figure during the whole afternoon, 
the enthusiastic Mrs. Brownleigh clinging to her 
until she and Caroline were at their own door. 
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When they were in the house Mrs. 
drew Caroline into the parlor. ‘‘I 
you,” she said. ‘‘I can do it now. 
cause and you ought to know.” 

She was bre athing quickly, her eyes bright and 
her cheeks pink. They sat down by the fire 
and she began. ‘‘It is all due to you. You 
mustn’t think I didn’t see it—how gentle you 
were with me, and how you tried to give me con- 
fidence in myself. I saw it, but I couldn’t speak of 
it, but now—this afternoon—all that old numb- 
ness was swept away, and I can tell you how I 
love you, and what your coming has meant to 
me, and how I got into this stupid way. Before 
I was married I taught school, and I was always 
so much interested in books and people—every- 
thing. I lived every minute of the day. We 
had a literary society that last winter, and I was 

always the leader in the discussions, and a paper 
that ‘nobody else would undertake was always 
given to me. Oh, I loved it all!” 

a stopped with a catch in her voice. 
Caroline did not move for fear of breaking the 
thread. 

‘Then I married Mr. Hewston. He is a good 
deal older than I, and I knew he didn’t care about 
the things I liked, but I thought I could make 
him interested in them, just because I was. 
But he—didn’t get to care for them—he was 
always so decided, somehow—I couldn’t ——” 

The voice broke, but then went on. 


she told Caroline. 


Hewston 
must tell 
You are the 


‘‘And the children came, and we were very 
poor, and I had to do everything. I was so tired 
sometimes, and I hadn’t any time to read, or to go 
anywhere, and there was nobody at home here 
who cared to discuss books; so after a while I 
stopped trying to talk about them. When I did 
try to discuss events Mr. Hewston said women 
didn’t know about such things. Of course, 
when he didn’t talk to me as an intellectual 
equal the children didn’t either. I suppose they 
thought I didn’t want to be anything but their 
caretaker. So I seemed to get so dull; I couldn’t 
be interested in any of the things I used to like. 
That was—oh, years and years ago.” 

She broke off and, turning suddenly to Caroline, 
put her hands on each side of the girl’s eager face. 

‘“*Then you came. And you were so gentle, so 
kind; you led me on so imperceptibly that at 
first I didn’t realize what was happening. But 
that weight, that dreadful dullness, was going, 
and this afternoon swept the last "of it away. 
You have made me feel that I am not a stupid, 
sleepy woman any more; I have a mind, I can 
make it work fe | produce results. I have con- 
fidence in myself. And it is you who have 
worked the miracle.” 

The fire was growing dim, but the two women 
looked long into each other’s eyes, and then 
kissed, and Caroline had her reward. 
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In a few days Mr. Brownleigh greeted Mr. 
Hewston with the news that Mrs. Hewston had 
‘‘done it again.”” This time the information 
was not lost sight of, and at dinner that night Mr. 
Hewston inquired into the truth of the statement. 

“I didn’t much believe Brownleigh,” he said 
to his wife, ‘‘but he declared it was true. Is it? 
Do you really belong to the Society?” 

Mrs. Hewston smiled brightly at him across 
the table. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, her voice trembling 
a little, ‘‘I do belong to the Society, and I wrote 
that paper on current events. Mr. Brownleigh 
was right. And more than that, I have been 
helped to shake off the lethargy that has been 
stupefying me for solong. I used to care a great 
deal to read, and to talk about books and people, 
but somehow I — got out of the way of doing it. 
But I am in the way again, and I don’t mean 
to be so dull any more.”’ 

Mr. Hewston was looking at her in amaze- 
ment. Was this his wife—this woman, talking 
so frankly about herself and what she meant to 
do? What was this about lethargy? 

John understood the situation better; Caroline 
had opened his eyes and he was delighted. 

‘‘Good for you, Mother!” he exclaimed. 
“Youre all right. It will be fine for you to go 
to the Society and all that. You have always 
stayed in the house too much.” 

‘*T am still in the dark as to how this trans- 
formation occurred,” Mr. Hewston broke in. 
‘*What has happened?” 

‘*Caroline has happened,” said Mrs. Hewston. 
**Caroline has waked me up. She has talked to 
me about all the things I used to care for so much, 
and she has made me feel that I can still be 
interested in the world—that I need not be so dull 
and stupid. She has brought back my youth.” 

She spoke truly. She looked years younger, 
and husband and son looked at her with a feeling 
almost of awe. What had they been doing that 
they had not known this brilliant woman for 
what she was? Were they responsible for her 
dullness? For the first time in his married life 
Mr. Hewston questioned his treatment of his 
wife. Hitherto, when he thought of it at all, he 
had thought of himself as quite a model husband. 
He had given her a good home, plenty of food 
and clothing, and what more did a woman want? 
She had worked hard, but so had he, and she had 
never complained. He couldn’t be expected to 
know when she never said anything. 
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The old man leaned back in his chair and 
Caroline and John slipped silently from the 
room, leaving the husband and wife together. 

When they were alone Mrs. Hewston went to 
him. He put out his hand, and she knelt by his 
side as he spoke in a low voice, very different 
from his usual loud, emphatic tone. 

‘‘T haven’t been a very good husband, I am 
afraid. I thought I was being kind to you, but 
I see I haven’t been.” 

His wife’s quick intuition filled in all that he 
had not said. ‘‘My dear, my dear,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘don’t say that. You have been good to 
me always. It was only that you didn’t under- 
stand that I had that side to my nature Men 
often don’t understand about it, and perhaps we 
women are to blame because we don’t insist 
more on our intellectual rights. I didn’t insist, 
I know, but ——” 

‘Don’t, Anna. Every word you say cuts. I 
see now only too well how I snubbed you, and 
thought because you were a woman you must be 
stupid. I gave you a home and the privilege of 
working yourself to death in it, and thought I 
was doing all that was necessary. . « put 
why in the world didn’t you tell me you were 
unhappy? How could I know it?” 

‘* Because I wasn’t unhappy,” she said gently. 
“It is true that I should have been happier if I 
could have been your intellectual companion, 
and I think you would have been too, but I have 
not been unhappy. With you and the children— 
oh, I have had the best things of a woman’s life. 
And now that you know that I care about books 
and like to talk with you about them, and about 
politics, even—think of that—it will be perfect. 
You and I, and John and Caroline—you’ll see.”’ 

She spoke lightly, for the strain was getting 
too intense. Mr. Hewston’s face brightened too, 
and he spoke with his old-time vigor. 

‘*If you go flying about to all these meetings 
you will have to have a servant to look after 
things. You might have had one years ago if 
you had said you wanted her. I guess it was my 
fault, though, for not seeing that you needed one. 
Go see about her right away. Don’t you think 
we had better have two? I don’t want you and 
Caroline to work so hard any more.” 

‘*Ah, Caroline!” said his wife tenderly. ‘‘If 
it hadn’t been for Caroline I should never have 
found my way out of the fog. If you only knew 
how gentle and tactful and loving she has been.’ 

Mr. Hewston leaned over and kissed her. ‘‘I 
must take lessons of Caroline,” he said. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1909 
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Ask yoar dealer for 
GAGE HATS 
We have prepared a 
boklet of some forty, 
drawings of new Spring 
styles, inclading an in- 
sert in color, which we 
will send yoa on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 
trie Dept aA’ 


th 
and Company 


hicago 




















Put the “Knock-Down’”’ 


Sections together yourself 
and save 4 to 73rds_ 





As you receive it, with cushions made, ready 

to drop in place. Just six joints to put to 
gether, in the grooves provided, apply the stain 
furnished and the piece is finished. 


Guaranteed to be satisfactory 


Every Piece Solid Oak. 
You save, (1) all the dealers 
profit; (2) three-fourths the 
freight; (3) cost of finishing ; 

) expense in ss and 
se icking; (5) in the factory 
cost; (6) in factory profit. 
Figure it out yourself. 

Shipped in Sections, 

Not in Pieces. 
Can be assembled by any 
woman, Easy to puttoge ether 
no holes to bore, no tool work 
necessary, no skill required; 
the only tools necessary are 
a hammer and screw ve r. 

Send today for Catalog N 

My Guarantee: 
You take no risk. 
I absolutely guar- 
antee that you 
will be perfectly 
satisfied with 
everything you 
purchase of me, 
or your money 
will be instantly 

refunded. 
C. C. Brooks. 


Brooks Manufacturing Co., 
Estab. 1901. 1504 Ship St., Saginaw, Michigan 
Originators of the **Knock-down" system of home 
Jurnishing. 
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iio: Prevents Decay, 


Dentists advise its use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on 
s receipt of Five Cents: ~ 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. New York.: 
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EDDIN INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 : 
,Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. fe) 
Latest s‘ ‘les, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. y 


Visitine Cards 10050c; with case 75c. Write for samples. 
THF <STABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mars 
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200 PLANS 


only 25° in Silver and 
14c for Postage 
Send today for our book ‘‘ Modern Homes’’ with 200 designs 
of houses costing from $800 to §20,000. Build Now. Don’t 
delay or it will cost you more as material will increase in 


price. Send for our books if you wish to build well and cheaply. 
Kemember this $1 book for only 25¢ and 14¢ postage. 


Cottages and Bungalows 


A book of 68 designs of low cost houses from $300 to $9000. 
Sent direct for only 25c and 5c postage. 











Design 52 in Modern Homes, $1600 to $2400. 


oe e ~ 
California Bungalows 32°, 2°°k of 
galow. Has 60 designs in the true bungalow style. 
Just as you see themin California. Someincement, 
some Spanish Mission— in fact every form of con- 
struction. And all of moderate cost. Don’t fail 
to get this book. Price only 25c¢ and 5c for postage. 


Send for Art In Architecture, $1.00 per year. . 








A magazine for the home with new 
designs and helpful information. 








: 149 Porter Block, 
J. H. Daverman & Son, Architects, tana taniae Mich, 
* oe = 
Established 1882 
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Acomplete outfit of a bottle of fine 
shoe dressing and a specially pre- 
pared 18-inch polishing cloth, both | 
in a handsome box, for 25c. 100 
shines for 25c. Made especially for 
women’s and children’s shoes, but | 
equally good for men’s shoes, too. 


Bixby’s 


Double A- A One 


Shoe Polish 


The only shoe polish that keeps the 
leather looking new. The only polish | 
that is endorsed and recommended by | 
leading makers of kid leather. 











Gives a quick, easy, brilliant shine that 
is waterproof. 


100 Shines for 25c 


If your shoe man does not sell it send 25c for a 
j ful size package; order either black or brown. 














S. M. Bixby & Co., New York, U.S. A. 
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Let Me Pay the 


« Postage on My 
..' Big Free Buggy 
’ Book to You 


Although it costs me 8 cents to mail 
every one of these books, yet I'll 
send you one Free just because I 
want you to know about my Cele- 
brated Split Hickory Buggies— 
Made To Order—Sold Direct from 
my Factories on 30 Days’ FreeTrial— 
Guaranteed Two Years. Over 125,000 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


are now in use — giving Satisfaction in every part 
of the country. 

My Direct Factory Prices save you big money. My 
1909 Book gives descriptions and prices of over 125 
HA Ph ‘p styles of Split Hickory Vehicles and Full Line of 
ae “F* Wigh-Grade Harness —tells you how Split Hickory 
Vehiclesaremade—and ’ 

why they ae bet to 30 DAYS’ FREE TEST 
Duy. Write for the f NM 
Book today. Address ! 
me personally, 


H.C. Phelps, President, 


THE OHIO 
CARRIAGE 
MFG. CO. 


Station 276 
Columbus, Ohio. 















Have you 
seen this 


wonderful 
little Hook? 














7 It’s the cleverest thing in 
ever devised. Requiresno han 


y—nothing but your thumb. 
sick as a wink! 





Oz. 
and dealer 
for sample } 


A. Goertz & Co., 278 Morris Ave. 
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Look for this Window 
when buying 
Paint or Varnish 


This is a reproduction of a window display 
which can be found in nearly every town in 
the United States, showing the paint store 
that sells the best paints and varnishes. 
This is the time of year when every owner 
of a home wishes to “*brighten up.”’ 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Brighten Up Finishes 


listed below offer you just the right finish 
for use in and about your home. Go to 
the dealer where you see this window and 
tell him just what it is you wish to ““brighten 
up’’ and he will tell you the right Brighten 
Up Finish to use: 


Family Paint Flat Black Stove Pipe and Iron Enamel 
Aluminum Paint Enamel Porch and Lawn Furniture Enamel 
Gold Paint Bath Enamel Radiator Enamel 

Varnish Stain Screen Enamel Durable Household Varnish 


9 


We have written a book called ** Brighten Up Finishes’ 
which we will gladly send to every home owner to tell 
him how to make that home brighter by means of 
paint and varnish. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Ca Cadet a 


LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH 
MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 
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Keeps Floors Bright and 
Clean All the Time 


Just apply a cloth moistened with a little 
“Brightener’’—no more work than dusting. It 
cleans the floor and brightens the finish. If you 
do this once in two or three weeks it keeps your 
floors like new all the time. A quart (for 75c) 


will last the average home six months. If you 
have never used “Brightener”’ 

Send for Free Sample 
Andtry it. You will be glad toknow of it. ‘ Brightener’’ 


is the only preparation that will successfully clean and polish 
a waxed floor without removing the wax, or a varnished 
floor without injuring the finish. As a matter ot fact, it 
makes wax or varnish last twice as long. Never use water 
or oil preparations—they ruin the finish. Study how to 
make your floors beautiful and you will discover that the 
appearance of the floor determines largely the «esthetic 
effect of the room. 


Write for our free book 

** Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care”’ 

It is a book for study and reference and 
advice in plain terms on such subjects as 
Care of Waxed Floors 
Woods Fit for Flooring 
Cleaning and Polishing Hardwood Floors 
Finishing New Floors - 
Finishing Old Floors 
Stopping Cracks in Floors 
Finishing Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room Floors 
Finishing Dance Floors 
Finishing Furniture and Interior Woodwork 
Removing Varnish, Shellac and Paint 


Please mention your paint dealer's name when you write 


contains expert 


for the free sample of ‘‘ Brightener’’ and the book. If he 
doesn't get ‘‘ Brightener’’ when you want it you may order 
it from us (after you try the sample)— 40c pint; 75c quart; 


$2.50 yallon 
A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1901 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers of *‘ The Wax larantee 
Old English Floor Wax 


World Renowned for Its ‘* Quality’’ 
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For Your Dining Room 


—and every room of your house 
From the many beautiful patterns and plain tints 
of dull finished Sanitas, you can get more de- 
lightful decorative effects at moderate cost than are 
possible with even fancy-priced papers or fabrics. 
And no other wall covering, however expen- 
sive, can give you the fade proof, crack proof, 
tear proof, stain proof and dirt proof durability 
of Sanitas— always instantly cleaned as bright as 
new with a dampcloth. Dull finished Sanitas for 
living rooms, like glazed tile Sanitas for bathrooms 
and kitchens, is printed in oil colors on strong muslin. 
Write to our Special Department of 
Home Decoration. Describe the rooms 
you desire to decorate and receive free 
samples, with sketches of clever new 
interior treatments. WRITE TODAY. 
(MERIT u hen you bu y Table Oil Cloth 
Rea Se 


iC 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway New York City 





Every yard 
arked on the back 
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J’ WIPE OFF THE DIRT | 








Goods 


Color everything from the daintiest silks and 


cottons to the heaviest woolen and mixed 

goods — all with the same package, 

Ask your dealer for DY-O-LA Dyes 

first. Write us for booklet, ‘‘ The 

Eternal Dress Problem,’’ and coior 

carl. Enclose 10c for regular size 
package. It will surprise you. 

The Johnson-Richardson Co., Ltd. 

143 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 
“Look around the house and see 
what youcan dye.” 





WHY WE SHOULD TRY 
TO STAND ERECT 
By Harry Lyman Koopman 


MEY eT, HE RE is no beauty nor grace of 


Sal7 Uw the body that an erect posture 

o/ v4 cannot heighten, nor is there 

& ¥ asingle bodily attraction that 
¥ ) 


om, V5) will not be marred or obs¢ ured 
at  ~<ax* by an ugly stoop. Yet thou- 
Cy ED sands of boys and girls, espe- 
cially those of rapid growth, are every year acquir- 
ing the disfiguring and pernicious habit of round 
shoulders. In the cramping of the lungs and 
stomach that this position induces they carry a 
perpetual menace to health. 


No One Wants to be Round-Shouldered 


OBODY, it is true, wants to be round- 

shouldered, unless it be some gawky youth 
who needs only to be told that his self-conscious- 
ness will disappear if he will but look at the other 
people instead of imagining that they are look- 
ing athim. But, while it is as easy as it ought to 
be unnecessary to preach against the habit, the 
difficulty is to show how the evil may be over- 
come. Usually, when anything is wrong, the 
first step toward righting it is to discover and 
remove the cause. But, in the case of stooping 
shoulders, while the cause is probably to be 
found in our clothing, which hampers the body 
when it does not actually cramp it, and con- 
tinually burdens it with an unnatural and 
badly-distributed weight, we can neither escape 
from the cause in general, nor from the particular 
form of it in the garb which our imperfect 
civilization prescribes. 

Many, indeed, have been the methods sug- 
gested to overcome this habit. In the minds of 
some the secret is to keep the chin drawn in. 
This attitude, as any one will see by trying it, 
produces a slight raising and rounding of the 
chest. Others would hold the shoulders squared 
back and the chest protruded. Either of these 
rules, if carried out, is likely to result in an ugly 
or strained posture. In some cases the effort to 
stand erect merely develops an awkward bend 
at the waist, actually pitching the body back- 
ward. A mechanical device for securing an erect 
posture is to carry a weight on the head. This 
is an excellent method, but not applicable every- 
where, and really unnecessary when one has 
learned the art without it. 


The Right Way to Stand 


HE truth is, standing erect is not a matter of 

the shoulders alone, nor even of the trunk, but 
of the whole body, from the feet upward. An erect 
posture does not mean that a person standing 
back to a wall shall touch it all the way up and 
down. The lines of the body are curves. Some 
backs approximate a straight line more closely 
than others, but a really straight back would be 
a deformity. The set of the neck also varies. 
To acquire an erect carriage it is not necessary 
to assume a military stiffness, as if one had 
swallowed a ramrod. 

If you would know your own natural posture 
when erect, stand up, and, without raising your 
heels from the floor, make the effort of rising to 
look over some obstacle, allowing the shoulders 
to droop naturally, and keeping the chin at an 
easy level. When you have risen to your full 
stature hold the position and notice what it is. 
You have not consciously posed the different 
parts of your body, yet your chest is finely 
rounded, your shoulders are thrown back, your 
abdomen is drawn in, and your back and neck 
are as straight as you can set them, all the parts 
of the body falling without effort into their 
proper positions now that the whole has been 
correctly poised. You have a strange feeling of 
separation in every joint, while an astonishing 
distance has sprung up between your breastbone 
and your hips. To the eye you are at least an 
inch taller. If you have any doubt on this last 
point stand before a mirror in your former 
posture, and note how high the reflection of 
your head comes on the wall behind you, or, if 
the mirror is low, at what point your image is 
cut off. Then take the upright position as be- 
fore, and notice the difference in the mirror. 

‘*But,”’ you say, ‘‘this position tires me; I 
cannot hold it.” Very likely; but you can 
maintain it much better than you can hold your 
chin drawn in, or your chest inflated, or your 
shoulders squared back, without a proper 
foundation for an erect posture in the altered 
carriage of your whole body. 


Your Gait Becomes Alive 


O BACK to your former attitude when you 
will; you will hardly rest content with it 
now that you have learned how you feel and 
look when you are standing as your Creator 
meant you to. You will find that in your walks 
and at your desk you are not satisfied to slouch 
as before. You are assuming the correct atti- 
tude unconsciously. Your gait has become alive. 
You no longer have a body resting on two feet 
in which it takes no interest; you walk as a unit, 
with the whole body. 

Do not blame this article, but your former bad 
habit, if you find that your body, far from sub- 
mitting to the dictation of its clothing, demands 
new garments to contain your expanded chest 
and to fit your straight and narrow back. But 
you may be thankful when you find that your 
stomach, no longer cramped, has ceased to 
torment you with dyspepsia, and that, as a 
result of food better digested and blood better 
aérated, your eye is clearer, and your complex- 
ion is taking on the transparent hue of health. 


| 
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DISTINCTION itn oRESS 


The “Billie Burke” Coat Leads the Easter Parade 


The star style in Spring Coats and Suits is named ‘‘ BILLIE BURKE”? 
in honor of the famous New York actress, who describes it as the 
‘‘Cutest she ever saw.’’ It’s a garment of beauty and _ utility 
combining all those desirable qualities that have made PRINTZESS 
Garments stand for ‘‘ Distinction in Dress.’’ 


You can see the ‘‘ BILLIE BURKE’’ at 
The Wm. Hengerer Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lasalle & Koch Company, Toledo, O. 

Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee and Philadelphia 

Shepard- Norwell Co., 3oston, Mass 

‘ : . Mandel Bros., Chicago, Ill 

We would have you pay special attention to John W. Thomas & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

the tailoring — at Collar, Shoulder, Hip, and oe ene: 7” rar _ 
naaatae tl ~ 8 % é a ~ Stewart Dry Goods Co., -ouisville y. 

Front it presents a finished, comfortable fit The Castner-Knott Dry Goods Co. , Nashville, Tenn. 

you cannot find in ordinary ready-mades. Tlie The Fair, \ Montgomery, Ala. 

test is a try-on, which we invite you to make at Newcomb-Endicott Company, — Detroit, Mich. 

your own dealer’s. 


It’s made of pure wool cloths, shrunk before 
cutting so as to retain shape and style regard- 
less of wear or weather. 











J. M. Hale Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
lf you fail to find PRINTZESS Garments in your city, tell us your dealer's 
name and we'll repay your trouble by sending our Spring Style Portfolio A. 
os) @ 
e Sturgis One-lTotion 
° ® . —— 
Colla sibleCarria © seiner 4 mos 
p Kt luxurious baby car- 
riage with greater 
most sensitive and effective arrangement of springs ever devised. Baby 
never gets a jolt or jar. And the 
padded, which is essential to Baby’s 
proper development. For Baby’s 
vided. The back and foot rest are 
instantly adjustable to any position 


And at good stores everywhere. 
THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. Cleveland, Ohio 
comfort of a most 
convenience and portableness than any other. It is roomy, and has the 
seat and back are solid, heavily 
safety a substantial brace is pro- 
and when you release the lock it 


and it unfolds just as easily. 


Automatically Hold Baby with one hand 
Folds Itself and with one motion of the 


other fold or unfold your 

Sturgis. No bolts, no catches, not even a 

thumb screw to bother with. It is made of 

finest bicycle tubing, strong and light in weight; up- 

holstered in five shades of the best imitation leather. 
The Best Dealers handle and are glad to 
show and demonstrate the Sturgis Carriage. 


° Send us the name 
Baby Fashion Book Free. 3) jester nearest 
you who sells baby vehicles, and we will mail you a copy 


of our Fashion Book, showing the latest and most exclu- 
sive designs for baby’s clothes. Write forit now. 








Sturgis Steel Go-cart Co., 108 Detroit St., Sturgis, Mich. 




















Winslow’s Roller Skates 
are unusually well 
adjusted and finely 
finished—they are 
mechanically” per- THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
a ee For 50 years the standard skate has been the 
durable. | Winslow. It is made by the most skilled work- 
—_ men, from the finest materials, in the largestskate 
plant in the world. All styles and prices. 


aad 
When writing please say if interested in ice or roller skates = ? t Lt 
The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., mz = 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. . : 


nd > 
Winslow's Ice Skates 
are noted for thei 
high-grade materia 
and superior work- 
manship; reliabl: 
and ‘‘speedy.’’ Best 
skaters will hav: 
none but Winslow 


SHKates 





























84-86 Chambers St.,New York 8Long Lane, E.C.,London = 


ENGRAVED WEDDING 00 Print Your Own 
00 ANNOUNCEMENTS $'700 | Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §$5- 


Including inside and outside envelopes, and express | : 18. Sav Stine tate cokers. Dig 
paid. Visiting cards, At Home and Reception cards | aad ad =. Bog nee: Tay ciae pose r 
of the famous Elliott Standard. Samples on request. »ress catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Phila. HE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 
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\U Shows shadows, wrinkles, 
sags, lets in glare, 


The Difference 


HOLLAND SHADE | / 
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\.i| OPAQUE SHADE 


faults, but doesn’t wear. 


in Material mecemitianen 
makes the difference in wear 


Brenlin is made without filling of any kind. 

There is nothing about it to crack like opaque shades. It wears, doesn’t 
develop the streaks and patches that make ordinary shades so unsightly. 

And it really shades. It doesn’t show shadows like Holland. It won’t wrin- 


kle, won’t fade. 


Brenlin is made in all colors and BRENLIN DUPLEX, LIGHT ONE SIDE, DARK 


THE OTHER, 





Brealin 
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In the lighter colors, ivory white, cream, ecru, etc., it gives a soft, mellow 
light. In the darker colors, greens, etc., it is absolutely opaque. Write for 
samples and the name of the dealer in your town. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
we will tell you where to get it or supply you direct. Write today. 

7-foot shade, 38 inches wide, complete with best roller, $1.00. 
Other sizes in proportion. 

CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 2043-2053 Reading Rd., Cincinnati. 


Patented 1906, Trade Mark Registered 


Really shades and wears 














You can _ tell i it 





by ix EASE! 




















Summer Underwear 


For Boys: Specially 
designed for Boys’ wear. 
It pleases the Boy—it’s 
good for his health and 
comfort. Makes him feel 
like a man. 

The Test of Wear proves 
its superiority in quality. 
Eiprwes OC, 
ion Suits soc. 


and 50c. psa | ate 


fandard ales 
few booklet on 
, Comfort and 


KNITTING CO. 
‘St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Why stir up nthe Dust Demon to Frenzy like this? 





Which Do You Do In Your House— 
PACK DIRT IN? OR LIFT IT OUT? 


When you use broom or carpet-sweeper, you scatter It is true that the Vacuum System of cleaning is 
a large part of the dirt over a wider area, to be re the only absolutely dustless system; but a large part 
handled again and again; but that is notalloftheevil. of its remarkable efficiency is due to the fact that 
Another large part of the dirt you work deep down its constant tendency is exactly opposite to that of 
into the carpet, there to decompose and putrify, to broom and carpet-sweeper. 
become the breeding place of germs and insects and Whereas broom and carpet-sweeper pack in the 


to fill the house with musty and sour odors dirt even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
With such primitive implements, you simp jy cant — Sifts out, by its suction force, more and more dirt 


help it; for that is their constant tendency, the abso from lowe1 and lower depths. This it does con- 

lutely necessary result of the downward pressure = stantly and alw: 

exerted by thei every stroke. In other gata ng lke al Vacuum Cleaning removes all 
Every time you use broom or carpet-sweeper, the dirt that has been ground into the fabric as well as 

your every effort drives dirt down into the carpet that which lies loosely on the surface, undoing with 

deeper and deeper, and steadily adds new layers, everyapplication the evilof broomand carpet-sweeper 


until the fabric is packed. 
And that is why you have to renovate. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


ROTECTED BY PATENTS) = 
Operated By ree ee Or Electric 


Hand __| “Jt Eats Up the Dirt” | | a 


And that is why the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
renovates every time it cleans. 



































The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great Vacuum Cleaning principle e of 
economy and efficiency and mone A vm 75 apa and possible for all. Weighing only m0 pounds, ried 
about. Operated either by ha | nsomaaeree } i electric light fixture, it requir kil 
nor strength. Compared wi : 

There in your home the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER stands working for you, raising absolutely no dust, 

ly i } tuins, holster etc., are 


scarce making a sound, nd yet, under the gz 1 t vork, ¢ pets, rugs, ¢ 
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The American Vacuum 
Cleaner Company 








PRICE S550" 860 











225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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COCOA & 


CHOCOLATES 
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SILVER (REAM 


* 8 © @ © 8 © © 8 88 88.2 8 ee eee 


The Perfect Silver Polish 








The regular use of 
Silver Cream on silver, 
metalware, glassware, mar- 
ble, porcelain, etc., keeps them always 
looking like new, because of its won- 
derful cleansing and polishing power. 

Not a particle of grit or acid 
in it,so it doesn’t scratch, wear 
away or mar the surface. It 
softens and dissolves the dirt, so 
does its work with almost no 
rubbing. 

Send for Free Sample 


of Silver Cream, and our booklet, 
“How to Care for Silverware.” 
A postal brings them. 


Sold by most dealers in large 
25 and 50-cent Jars. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
70 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 


























Over 18 Years Making 
Baby Clothes and Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns 
and directions for long, or 10 for short 
clothes, with directions for material, 
etc., a copy of Nurses’ Hints to 
Mothers, also True Motherhood, and 
My 68 Page Catalogue illustrating 
articles and clothing from Birth to 
9 years, with prices and full descrip- 
tions. Mailed in plain envelope 25 cts. 
Answer this advertisement and re- 







ceivemy $5 universal Cloakand Dress 


Cutting Chart with patterns, My 22 piece infant’s out- 


fit $5.25, Address wRs.c.E.ATSMA, Newark,N.J. 





Made 
From 


RUGS = 
Old Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
5 401 West 124th St., New York, N.Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Pres. 

f Send for booklet giving full informa- 
MAA tion as to prices, shipping, etc. 
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THE PROPER WAY TO 
MAKE TEA 


By Olive Brown Sarre 





\Q,HEN a Japanese expert makes 

~ tea the foreign .spectator is 
» impressed not only with the 
extreme sensitiveness of his 
hands but also with the evident 
delicacy of his senses of sight 
~ and smell. However, any one 
who wants to may serve tea in 
America with the same delicate taste and aroma 
that are secured by the best tea-brewers of Japan. 
The secret lies in the proper infusion, and that is 
what I am going to tell you about. 

Kirst, as to the tea itself. The variety is a 
matter of individual taste. Of course I cannot 
recommend any particular kind, but I would say 
that in your choice you should not be influenced 
at all by other persons’ recommendations, not 
at all by fashion, and not much by price. By this 
last I mean that you should not think that a high- 
priced tea is necessarily any better than one of 
lower price which you fancy. Select the tea you 
like best and learn whether it is from an early or 
a late picking, its name at home, how it is cured, 
and then insist upon getting the same tea every 
time. And donot forget that a poor tea properly 
made is better in every way than a superior tea 
badly made. A few experiments with a variety 
you like will result in a perfect tea, so far as your 
taste is concerned; and after that do not modify 
in any detail the way of making it properly, for 
in nothing is greater exactitude required. 


Black Teas Require Boiling Water 


EA leaves subjected to different processes of 

curing require different methods to get the 
best beverages. There are two broad rules to 
follow and several minor ones. First, black teas 
require boiling water and green teas do not. 

Black tea requires fresh water poured on the 
leaves when it has just come to a decided boil. 
Hot water that has boiled a long time and lost its 
life will not make good tea. It should stand for 
from three to seven minutes (according to the 
variety and quality) and only in a porcelain pot. 
Then all the liquid should be poured off. In 
other words, put only as many cupfuls into the 
pot as you wish to serve at once. Hot water 
standing on tea leaves draws out the tannin, 
which is the main thing to be avoided. For 
second cups pour boiling water on these once- 
used leaves. 

The principal ingredients of tea are tannic 
acid and theine. From the former we get all 
the bitter and deleterious taste, from the latter 
the aroma and the pleasing and beneficial effects 
of tea. To draw out the theine and at the same 
time not disturb the tannin is the object of good 
tea-making. If you have made a tea with no 
free tannic acid, milk may improve it as a bever- 
age for some tastes. Always see that the sugar 
(if you care to use it) is thoroughly dissolved 
and stirred in before you add the milk—this 
makes a decided difference chemically. 


Green Tea Should be Smooth and Oily 


N MAKING green tea bear in mind that the 

thing to be desired is an oily beverage: not an 
astringent, but one that is very smooth. Water 
beyond 150 degrees Fahrenheit tends to destroy 
the flavor and aroma by driving off the very 
volatile oil. Let hot water stand in the cups to 
be served in order that they may be thoroughly 
heated, so as not to cool the tea afterward poured 
into them. 

Pour fresh hot water, cooled enough to put 
your finger in, over the green leaves and let it 
stand in a porcelain pot for two minutes and a 
half. Then pour alittle into each cup, and then 
a little more, and so on, in order to make each 
cup of like quality. As with black tea, only 
enough water to fill the cups to be immediately 
served should be put into the pot. 

No sugar or milk is needed if the water is of 
the right temperature. Japanese tea made in 
this way should have a greenish-amber color, 
with a true tea-bush aroma and an oily taste. 

Another very important consideration in 
making tea is the kind of water used. Soft water 
always makes better tea than hard water. The 
Japanese go further and prefer brook water over 
spring or well water, because they say water that 
has flowed many miles, eddying and dashed 
against rocks, is beaten soft. It has more air in 
it than well or spring water. 


The Way to Make Cold Tea 


VERY esthetic tea expert gave me the follow- 
ing directions for making cold tea: ‘‘On your 
leaves place several small pieces of ice. If they 
are of the right size they will melt in six minutes ” 
(observe the precision and detail of the Oriental 
mind). ‘‘Then let it stand for one minute more 
and pour off your infusion, and you have a most 
refreshing drink for a hot day.” 

This same gentleman—whom Count Inouye 
has described as a great mind in an ugly body — 
also told me that when he journeyed to Man- 
churia he carried with him tea from his own 
favorite garden, and he added, ‘‘ During my trip 
of two months I drank my tea but once.” I, 
foreigner-like, with my obtuse failure to grasp 
the finer points of Japanese pleasures, said some- 
thing to the effect that it was unfortunate; and 
I asked if he had lost or spoiled a portion of it. 

Whereupon he answered: ‘“‘No. I wanted 
the pleasure of the memory of that one exquisite 
drink during my long journey!” 


If Tea is Bitter it is Unwholesome 


T IS a long-accepted fact that some things are 
an injury if taken in excess, and the same in 
moderation a benefit. If tea is properly made 
no injurious qualities are drawn out; if boiled 
or ‘‘steeped” the resultant tannin is surely not a 
good food for man. A very safe rule to follow 
is that if tea is bitter it is unwholesome: whether 
that be the result of malnutrition of the plant, of 
a fault in the curing process, or of an improper 
method of making which has brought out the 
tannic acid. 

Coffee taken as a stimulant keeps one awake 
by stimulating the heart action, but does not 
act on the brain perceptibly, while tea acts 
solely as a brain stimulant if taken in quantity 
and very strong. 
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Mawaiian 
Pineapple, 


PickedRipe — 
Canned 
Right 

The full flavor, 
quality and 
tenderness of 
ripeness, from 
the fields of 
Hawaii to 
your table. 















Cuts 
} witha 
fpoon like 
a peach 


D rop postal 
F for this 


Better 
than home 
preserved pineapple 

or the best pineapple on the market. 
It’s so different, because the pineapples you 


on “‘ How to Serve Pineapples.” 
buy are picked green and ripened afterwards 


Handsomely illustrated — many tested recipes 





Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association, Tribune Bldg., NewYork City 














The lamp-chimney that lasts is always 
cheaper, at several times the price, than 
the one that breaks without an excuse. 

MACBETH lamp-chimneys last so long that they would have to 
cost five times what they do before the common kind would be 
the more economical. As a matter of fact, MACBETH lamp- 
chimneys cost only a few cents apiece more than the poorest, and 
they never break from heat, and they give better light. 


a il 4 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and tells 
how to keep lamps in order. I gladly mail it, 
free, to anyone who writes for it. Address 


yi 


ul 


= 


at) 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh | 








Refrigerators 


WAtTE FRY 
« neeeg oP 


Here’s the perfectly sanitary Refrigerator. 


Made 


entirely of metal. Round in shape—no nasty corners,no 
cracks. Enamelled spotless white, outside and inside — 
the neatest, sweetest, cleanest Refrigerator on earth. 
Send Post Card Today for Free Booklet 
and learn the goodness of the WHITE FROST—its 
perfect natural refrigeration; Revolving Shelves 
quickly taken out and replaced; economy in ice, and 
all round superiority. 





We will sell you one freight prepaid to your station 
at trade discount, if your dealer does not handle them. 


METAL STAMPING CO., 511 Mechanic Street, Jackson, Mich. 












If Intending to Build #$2022.02%3 


: for catalogue 
of inexpensive houses. Plans and 
photos with costs. $900 to $5500, 
Complete working plans from $1 up. 
3 LATEST AND BEST IDEAS. 
= C.L. Eastman Co.,Archts.,Des Moines,Ia. 


BABY OUTFITTERS ie 


A complete line of dainty things for 
your baby, from birth to three years old. 
Strictly hand-made garments, of finest materials, 
our specialty. Send for latest catalog. 


THE OUTFIT CO., Yonkers, New York 
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The Work of a 
Rubberset 
Home Brush 


Bristle-tight Brushes 
for Home Finishing 


Look to your brushes before attempting any painting or 
finishing about the home. 

It makes no difference how good the paint or varnish or 
how carefully you apply it, you can’t do a smooth, workman- 
like job with an old bristle-shedding brush. It is bound to 
show brush marks and the bristles will come out and stick to 
the fresh paint. 

The only brush you can depend upon to do fine, smooth 
work, to last for years and never to shed a single bristle is a 


UBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Home Brush 


This brush is made of selected China bristles, long and 
springy and uniformly tapered to a chiseledge. It holds more 
paint, varnish or enamel — lays it more smoothly and evenly 
than any other brush, and is guaranteed never to lose a bristle 
from its Rubber Bound Setting, The bristles are held in hard, 
vulcanized rubber, from w hich nothing can loosen them. 


For sale at all hardware, department or paint stores. 
not at your dealer’s, send us his name. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Sales Dept. No. 19: 
5204 Metropolitan Tower, New York City 
Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 
87 Ferry Street, Newark, N.J. 
Br anch Offices: : 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Montreal 
PRICES 

1 in., 20 cents 
1% in., 30 cents 
2 in., 40 cents 
2% in., 50 cents 
3 in., 60 cents 
Entire Set 

$1.85 
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The Work of an 
Ordinary 
Bristle-Shedding Brush 























w@ See that it is put on your building pure. Otherwise, you fail to more than 








PAINT TALKS—No. 3: “Spring Painting” 


Spring is the time when most of the indies is done. Nature is brightening 
all around and the impulse is to make houses and barns and fences bright and in 
harmony with the new leaves and blossoms. This is good 
economy. You not only make things spick and span, but 
you save your property and make it more valuable. 


Only—you must use good patnt—pure White Lead and linseed oil. 





Painting Outfit 
Free 


We have prepared a 
temporarily beautify and fail utterly in preserving the painted things. ae a ke nan 
The Dutch Boy Painter trade-mark is the thing to look for when you of painting which we call 
buy paint materials—it is on the side of pure White Lead kegs. Ask fot House-owners’ Paint- 
J § = ing OutfitS. It includes: 
it, insist on having it. 
1— Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
tntertor or exte- 
rior schemes). 


2— Specifications 


A few more points on your painting : Refuse absolutely to let the work 
be done in wet weather, or when moisture is on or under the surface. Give 
your painter plenty of time between coats—make him take sever: al days 
between. Don’t insist on usinga tint which a good painter tells you is per- 
ishable. White Lead is very durable material, but if the tinting material 











fades out, the job is spoiled. A chain is nostronger than its we akest link. Paces of 

Ask your painter about our White Lead (Dutch Sa TActeument 

ee Boy Painter trademark). Also, your dealer has it. for detecting 

rm és a adulteration in 

Read about our ‘‘ House-owners’ Painting Outfit” 4a~ paint material, 

with directions for 

NATIONAL a COMPANY using it, 
An office in of the following citie Bh gt " le ‘who asks se 
Feil, 2 New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago House-owners’ Painting 
SY Cleveland St. Loui Philedelp i (John T. Lewis Outfit S. 
—— & Bros. Co.) Pp ittsburg tional Lead & Oil Co.) 
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Let Me Send You 2 Booklets 


THIS | - CEP One shows 50 of the ve ry latest 




























lesigns in pedestal dining tables 
| F g 
ioe Both Mailed Free Ee moderate prices (with sugges- 
TYDEN| tions for dining-room interiors); the other telling how to avoid mistakes 
in buying a dining table, how to add years of life to its beauty by insur- 





ing it against ruin caused by the pede estal spreading apart, and how how to get 
a Tyden patent table lock free with your dining table, and why th there is 








no other lock that will prevent the pede stal spre ading and the top sagging — E. Tyden 


all of which you should know before buying a table. I have made a deep study of table locks and 
pedestal tables (interestingly told in booklet form) and know that 


HASTINGS TABLES Fitted with a Tyden Lock 


are positive ly the best pedestal table 
values you can buy ; in fact they are the only ones that are guarante sed never to spread apart at the 











: bottom of the pedestal, and the only ones with Tyden 

? locks. Made in oak and mahogany, from $20 to 
$100. One of our most popular tables extends to 72 
inches and locks without opening the pedestal. Over 
100,000 Hastings Tables now in use. Sold by furniture dealers 


The only everywhere. Open the table — look for our mark on the top of 
guaranteed 4 the slide, it protects you. Send for these two booklets today. 
Pedestal 


E. Tyden, Mgr.. HASTINGS TABLE CO. 
Dept. T, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Table 





LINDNER’S LITTLE LACE, the tasteful trimming for washwear 


R pretnapendl 8 Little Lace Buttons shou on 













on can never fray or wear ragged. There- 
: vear becaus e they won "t come off waists p led with Lindner’s 
in the L/7TLE . 
in 1¢ laundry, P erke tly flat anc i easy to iron sve (Oece Littie teed ll positively stay buttoned. 
ove hanks to rt sen, no se Lindner'’s Little Lace come in 15 sizes (10 
) t meet t nice se ord- 
ed SIZE 16 to z n the pure 





* or colored 





7 i) TNE GENUINE SOLD 

ONLY UN THE 
LAUNORE SS 

TRAQE (ARK 








WRINGERS EROOF/BurTons| us that 
AN IDEAL BUTTON FOR SHIRT WAISTS | ¢ 





Little i a ead 
cg LINDNER BUTTON co. 
186 Dearborn Street Chicago 


























t is a ribbon with an extra reinforced woven 


| ca ae SKIRT TRIMMING AND BINDING ; 
mohair edge. It is light, soft and dainty, and 
yet has greate rwearing quality than any other 
binding made. At dry goods and department 
stores, all shades. Send for sample. 
Schlegel Mfg.Co., 33 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 











| PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


a fast to sunlight, washing and rubbing and color more goods than others. Ask your druggist or mailed at 
’ Per package. Write for free booklet —How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, Ill. 











STAGNANT AIR 


in a crowded room makes one feel lifeless and tired. Did it ever 
occur to you that the stagnant air in the old- Style ice boxes 
and refrigerators has a very injurious effect on the food you eat ? 


THE BOHN AIR SYPHON SYSTEM 


absolutely prevents stagnation, keeps up a constant, vigorous cir- 
culation of fresh air around the ice, thus lowering the temperature 
and causing a condensation of all the impurity-laden moisture. 


“Cold Storage in the Home” sent free for the asking, illustrates the 
White Enamel Line of Refrigerators ae explains how you may secure 
one on tria 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Main Office and Factory, SAINT PAUL 
New York office and salesroom, Bryant Arcade Bldg., 42nd St. and 6th Ave. 
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No Fussy 
Ornamentation 


ainda netananbtinenniaciete 





or filigree on the plain 


Cabinet 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron finish. 
‘The Mission Style’’ applied to a 


range. <A room saver too—like the 
upright piano, Every essential re- 
fined and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 
with perfectly straight sides, is very roomy. 
The Glenwood oven heat indicator, Improved 
baking damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special 
mention. 


Everything is get-at-able 
at the front-Ash-pan, Broiler door, Grate 
and Cleanout door-all are handy. Kitchen 
doors do not interfere in setting this range, 
for either end as well as the back may be 
placed squarely against the wall. 


A Gas Range Attachment 
consisting of Oven, Broiler and Three 
Burner Top is made to bolt neatly to the end 
of this range when a combination coal and 
gas range is desired, 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 














_ Cooking Basy%¢ 














COMFORT, CONVENIENCE 
and CLEANLINESS are assured 
by the use of 


Bissell’s New 
“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


—Our very latest product, the most 
highly perfected carpet sweeper ever 
made. Runs so easily a mere touch 
propels it; sweeps thoroughly, makes 
no noise, raises no dust, and reduces 
the labor toa minimum. 

This sweeper contains a brush pro- 
pelling power not possible in any other 
construction, insuring the continuous 








End view of sweeper 
showing application 
of Ball Bearings to 
driving wheels, 
which are forced 
. tightly against 
the brush pul- 
ley as slight 
pressure is put 
y on the handle, 

insuring a positive 
rotation of the brush. 














BALL BEARINGS 





rotation of the brush on all grades of 
carpets and rugs. This is the ever-ready, 
efficient cleaning device for the masses 
and easily within the purchasing power 
of every housewife. 

For sale by all the best trade. 

Prices $2.75 to $6.50. 

Booklet free upon request. 

Buya Bissell Sweeper from your 
dealer, send us the purchase slip within 
one week from date of purchase, and 
we will send you FREE a fine quality 
leather card case with no printing on it. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Dept. 63; Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 























Any bathroom can 
be kept clean, bright 
and shiny with little 
work and no trouble 
by using 3-in-One 
oil. It cleans and 
polishes nickel, pre- 
vents tarnish and 
rust on brass and 
metal, removes 
stains, spots and 
scars from wood. 


3-in-One keeps 

everything about 

every home spick 

and span. Try on piano cases, 

furniture, brass railings, door plates, cutlery. 


. If you will give us name of your 
dealer we will send sample bottle 
and valuable booklet— both free. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO., 41 Broadway, New York 
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HOW TO LAUNDER 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 
By W. Murray 


TOYVEPEANLIRST, some suggestions about 
a7, NQQew washing the linen. As cold- 
GF; \®} water starch is difficult to re- 
% F move from linen, and as its 
A * removal is necessary if good 


results are to be obtained, the 
greatest care must be taken in 
washing. If collars and cuffs 
are not well washed and boiled to start with 
they will never look well when ironed, In order 
to soften the starch and dirt to insure their com- 
plete removal the linen must first be soaked. 
Put it into a basin of cold water, rub soap on 
each article and allow it to soak here for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. Rub the linen in 
this water and wring it out thoroughly. 

Then prepare a basin of lukewarm water. 
Place the linen’in this and rub enough soap on 
cach article to produce a lather. Never have 
the first water hotter than lukewarm, because, 
instead of removing the dirt, hot water serves 
rather to harden it into the fabric. It saves both 
time and soap if before starting to wash you rub 
sufficient soap on the garments to produce a 
lather. ‘The harder the water the more soap 
there is required; therefore, if possible, use 
rain-water. Now, having produced a lather, 
wash each collar or cuff separately by rubbing in 
the hands, and when as clean as possible in this 
prepare a second water, which may be as hot as 
the hands can comfortaLly bear. Wring the 
linen from the first water, and wash again in a 
similar fashion. Wash until it is quite clean. 

Wring tightly from the second water, and put 
loosely into the boiler, cover with water, put on 
the lid, bring to a Loil, and boil not longer than 
twenty-five minutes. 
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To Make Sure of Having the Linen White 


HOROUGH rinsing to remove all the soap 

must follow. Prepare a basin of warm water 
andrub the linen in this until the soap is removed. 
Then rinse in plenty of cold water to clear the 
color, and, if possible, lay the linen in the sun 
on the grass to bleach. 

To counteract the effect of any yellowness still 
remaining in the linen it must be blued. How- 
ever, only a tinge of blue suffices, and to those 
who think that an extra squeeze of blue ‘‘ whitens”’ 
badly-colored linen I would say that this is a 
great mistake, as it makes it a muddy-gray color 
instead. So, whether the linen is a good or a 
bad color, have the water only pale-blue. Pass 
the linen quickly through this. If allowed to 
remain for a length of time in the blue water the 
blue, being insoluble, settles in specks on the 
linen. After bluing pass through the wringer 
and put to dry. 

Whether the linen is being dried indoors or 
out, to insure its being kept free from line marks, 
or being otherwise discolored, it is a good plan 
to string the cuffs and collars by one buttonhole 
on a piece of tape. Then tie the ends of the tape 
tothe line. Allow them to remain until bone-dry. 

The linen must then be quite soft—each ply 
of the cuff or collar should be easily separated. 
In other words, it should be quite free from 
starch. If any old starch remains there will be 
less space for the new, and the linen will be limp. 

Cold-water starch is used only for cuffs, 
collars and shirt fronts, boiled starch being used 
for all other purposes in laundry work. ‘The 
starch should be of a good quality by a reliable 
maker, and should ke prepared thus: two 
ounces and a half of white starch, three gills or a 
glassful and a half of water barely lukewarm, 
rock borax the size of a pea, a small teaspoonful 
of pure turpentine and a few shreds of curd soap. 


All Utensils Must be Scrupulously Clean 


AVE every utensil used scrupulously clean 

and free from dust, as the least thing spoils the 
appearance of the linen. The saucepan in which 
the borax is dissolved should be lined if possible; 
a small enamel one will serve the purpose very 
well. Put the starch into a clean, dry basin. 
Into the saucepan put the rock borax and a few 
shavings of curd soap. To these add two or 
three tablespoonfuls of the water, and dissolve 
over the fire. Break the starch with the remainder 
of the water, having the water merely slightly 
heated, not even lukewarm. Cold water is 
excellent, but the starch softens more readily if 
the water is slightly warm. When the starch is 
blended add the dissolved soap and borax, also 
the turpentine. Strain through wet muslin into 
a clean basin; this removes the dust. Cover 
with a plate, and leave for an hcur at least; 
this softens the starch grains, and it is more 
readily cooked in the linen afterward. It may 
be made the day before being required ‘{ more 
convenient. The soap is added to make the iron 
glide more easily over the linen. ‘The borax 
helps to make the starch more soluble and to 
whiten the linen. 

Rub the collars to soften them, if necessary. 
Then squeeze thoroughly in the starch, and 
wring out very tightly, using the hands and not 
the wringer for this purpose. Each collar and 
cuff must be rubbed separately until there is no 
sign of the starch on the surface of the linen. 
The starch being rubbed into the inner folds 
insures smoothness and stiffness. Roll up in a 
towel and lay aside for one hour before ironing 


Always Use a Very Hot Iron 


EMOVE the collars one at a time from the 
towel, stretch each way, and place on the 
ironing-table wrong side up. Have ready a hot 
iron, and iron the wrong side very lightly to set the 
starch. Iron over it only once, then lift the collar 
and stretch to remove the wrinkles from the 
right side, and place this side up on the table 
with the buttonholes away from you, and iron 
lightly, ironing any fullness toward the button- 
holes. 

After removing wrinkles and disposing of any 
fullness, before lifting the collar iron it heavily on 
the right side; then lift it, and dry the cloth 
underneath with the iron, and iron right and 
wrong side till dry and stiff. It must then be 
turned to the shape of the neck, and put to air. 
In ironing linen remember that the iron actually 
cooks the starch in the fabric, and that is why 
collars, etc., can be made so stiff; but a very hot 
iron is necessary for this. 
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$1000 in Cash Prizes 


Open to Everybody | 


ACH NewyYear we present to our friends and customersa beautiful 
lithographed souvenir. It is looked forward to by 40,000 pros- 
perous shoe dealers, many of whom have saved a complete collection. 


Our aim is to secure something new and original that will be 
preserved and treasured for years. It bears no advertising except a 
card to show that it is sent with our compliments. 


Heretofore we have depended upon the leading lithographers for 
designs, but in order to obtain a picture out of the ordinary, we now 
open a contest to the world and offer the following prizes: 


$350.00 for the best original design. 
$250.00 for the second best original design. 
$400.00 (or $50.00 each) for the eight next 


best and most original designs. 








All sketches must be submitted at our office, 12th and Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, U.S. A., on or before June 1, 1909. 
| ‘They must be shaped to reproduce in a 20x30 inch colored lithograph 
and may be oil, water color or crayon. | 


‘The Awarding Committee will be chosen from 
members of our own Company and the selection of 
a design will be made by them entirely on merit and | 
originality and with the view of getting the picture | 
that will be most appreciated by those who receive it. 
Awards will be made June 11, 1909. 


Do not hesitate to compete because youare notan | 
artist of renown, as the name will not be considered. | 


All sketches receiving prizes will become our 
property; all others will be returned if contestant so 
requests and sends amount of return express charge. 





We are known the world over as the manufac- 
turers of the celebrated American Lady and Amer- 


This is a small reproduction of our 
present souvenir—but it gives no idea 


CE ee ican Gentleman Shoes and as the shoe makers who 
You ca 160 doubt see a full size sou- 
enir a she ase ot the are shoe a 
dealer in yourtown. If you would like 
© of Your een. send oc in Samips Keep the Quality Up 





hows Shoe Company, St. Louis and Boston, U.S.A. | 


Rubens 4A /* Shirt 


For Infants. Misses and Women 


J ik 


Hamilton, 














No Trouble. 
S. 528,988 — 550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children, Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he 
doesn’t keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 
accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes 


e 
for Misses and Women 
The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly 
to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 
from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those 
enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. 


Beware of Imitations! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the: name 
stamped on every garment. 


No Buttons. 
Patent Ne 








The Ruben: 


Shirt is made in 
cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and 


wool, and all silk, to fit from 
birth to any age. Sold at dry- 
goods stores. Circulars, with 
price list, free. 


Rubens’”’ 


Manuf’'d by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, CHICAGO 


ye CeVCevi\eVAy 








Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
] 










We have more than 100,0( 





0 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages and 
towns in the United States who have each saved from §5 to $40 by buying a Kalamazoo 
» 360 DAYS APPROVAL 

direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has a higher 
reputati i i ou run no risk. You save all . 
















We pay the freight. 
. Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Woo 1 Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 3 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 807. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our patent 


1 Stoves and 





oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy. 


TH E 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath /“\. BATHASWEET RICE POWDER 
As invigorating as a‘5-a Bath. At \ Vegetable and Antiseptically Pure. 
Softens Hard Water. All Stores \ Relieves Sunburn and Chafing. Softest Baby Powder 

25 Baths 25 cents or mailed by us \. and Face Powder. White or Pink. 


| 

| BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 

} - © FOR YOUNG 

| Continental Touring School *%s3%rs ; 

| Offers exceptional advantages for European study and travel. 30 Sweden 10c.—1,000 different Stamps —a Fine start, $2.00—20 di! 
References given and required. For Catalog address | Foreign Coins 25c. Lists Free—Ag'ts Wtd. 50%— We Buy Stam 

| Continental Touring School, 905 Flanders Building, Phila., Pa. | and Coins—Buying Lists 10c. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, O. 




















STAMPS GIVEN — 100 all different for the names of two Collectors 
and 2c Postage. 20 Italy stamps 5c.—20 Russian stamps 1¢ - 
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Let Us Send You This 


se 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


OR APPROVAL 


y other article you may 
t from our large new Cat- 
lustrating all the latest 
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Shows effect obtained with 
our Chignon Coiffure 


Our immense business, the largest of 

its kind in the world, enables us_ to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid quality 
selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


20z., 20 in. Switch .. . -$ .95 










2 0z., 22 in. Switch ... . 1.25 
2% 0z., 24 in. Switch . 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 

tch . 2.50 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch . 5.65 


Featherw't Beecmlens Switch 22 
in., natural tig | * * 
Fluffy "Ruffer, Nat’l arly. . . 5.00 
Directoire Braid, 234 oz., finest 
long natural wavy hair . 6.75 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 
jiece, first quality curly 
fair, Dressed in 14 puffs . 4.95 
200 other sizes & grades of 
Switches = one to be 4 
Pompadour, “Natural C 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men’s, 30. to to $00. 00 


Illustrated Beauty Book — FREE 
Send sample of your hair and de: 
scribe article you want 


We will send prepaid Ox oxi val, If 





gain, remi®the amount - 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades area ii tle more 
expensive; wri te for estimate, Our New Free 
g also contains valuable directions on *The Proper Care 
Hats .”’ Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CoO., Dept.14, 209 State Street, Chicago 


rvyest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 








Be Seated—Please 














in an “Old Hickory” 
chair. Learn for your- 
self how easy and com- 
fortable they are. 
Taste today —in in- 
formal furniture— tends 
to “Old Hickory ’’—the 
spacious, springy chairs 
ot Andrew Jackson’stime. 
Nofurniture was everso 
much the vogue, yet so 
thoroughly comfortable. 
From ‘‘ Claremont-on- 
the-Hudson”’ to ‘‘ Old 
Faithful Inn,” the high- 
est type of resorts have 
adopted ‘‘Old Hickory.” 
It is so in all homes 
here good taste seeks comfort rather than 
convention, To library, lawn or porch—in country 
r town 


Old Hickory Furniture 


harm and cosiness. No paint mars 
own finish —the smooth, firm bark 





Old Hickory.’ Pe ople love it for its com- 
breath of the woods its simplicity 
Old Hickory” breathes an air of the old 


of plantation hospitality. Some homes 

there hold hickory chairs 65 years old —and 

good, All that we make have our trademark, 
Old Hickory,’ burned in the wood. 


Ut rt 


Write today for our Free Style Book, idole 
150 types of “Old Hickory” and telling alka about it. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Box G 4, Martinsville, Ind. 











—modify the full bust, define a pleasing waist-line, hold flat the 
abdomen, reduce the fleshy hips, and taper off the full lines of the 
back. The result of a very fleshy woman wearing the REDUSO 
CORSET for the first time is the same effect as a marked decrease 


of weight. 


A positive reduction of from one to five inches is 


made possible by ingenious goring —the scientific construction of 
the lines, and the absence of all straps and harness-like devices. 


REDUSO, Style 770 — Same as illustrated. 


tall, large women. 


pairs hose supporters. 

36. Price, $3.00. 

REDUSO, Style 772 — For short, large 

women. Same as style 770. Sizes 
19 to 36. Price, $3.00. 

REDUSO, Style 774—For tall, 
large women, made slightly 
longer below the waist-line 
than style 770, but of a ma- 
terial specially woven to 
withstand extreme wear 

and strain. Three pairs 

hose supporters. Sizes 19 
to 36. Price, $5.00. 


The NUFORM 
For ‘‘ Hip-Subdued ’’ Figures 
For rare grace, artful hip- 
less figures, the average 
woman should wear the ‘NUFORM 
CORSET. Its shape-giving lines pro- 
duce long, effective curves and stately 
carriage and make the NUFORM the un- 
rivaled corset of popular demand. 
NUFORM, Style 463 — For average figures. 
Medium high bust, very long hip and back length. 
White coutil or batiste, trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon. Hosesupporterstront: indsides. Sizes 18to30. 
Price, $1.00. <A/so $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 Grades 
ANY LOCAL STORE will show you the many 
styles of W. B. REDUSO, W. B. NUFORM and 
W.B. ERECT FORM CORSETS. If you don’t 
find them, write us. 


Sizes 19 to 


FREE ‘“‘W.B. Beauty Book.’’ Containing health-giving 
advice, intensely interesting statistics about the 


figure, tells how to make beautifiers at home — explains the 
art of lacing and corset fitting, and gives valuable information 
about improving the face and figure. Profusely illustrated 

A copy mailed /vee to your home upon request to 


The most successful corset made for 
Material of very serviceable white coutil or batiste, with three 








Examination at Your (4 


Home FREE 








Showing We Pay the 

‘ompop” Postage A 
Curls , 
$8 






Dainty Write us 
Stylish today and 
“Chic” we willsend you by re- 


turn mail for free ex- 
amination at your 
home one of these 


Beautiful “Pompon” Curls 


Made of snappy, naturally curly hair, or this — 


Handsome Switch 


of live, glossy, wavy hair. Or we will send you any article you 
may select from our large and handsomely illustrated catalog, 
or from the following list. Note these extremely low prices: 
Switches as low a See ce cs wo ss Ce 

Oz., 22-inch Switch | WN wpe le 6 6 6 Se 
2% Oz., ee ar 


3% Oz., 26-inch Switch . " - 4,00 

Lightweight wavy Switch 2.50 

Featherweight, Stemless Switoh — “22 1 in. 
naturally wavy ° 4.95 


Naturally Curl  Pompadour , 2.90 
“Puffy- -Fluffer,’ naturally curly hair, $5 to 10.00 
“Zephyr” Curls . . ON 
Wigs for Men and Women : $15 to 100.00 

Write today for Free Booklet and Catalog sending sample 
of your hair and describing article wanted which we will send 
to you by return mail postpaid for free examination. If you 
are pleased, remit us the price asked — otherwise do not wear 
but return at once 

he E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons teach you hy mail at 

home to become a specialist in the manufacturing of fine 
hair goods. Our Free Prospectus tells how to make money 
at home or go into business. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. 104, 70 and 72 State St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















ty 





aay aii 
NURSE 


Our entire method, 
including study and 
f~ practice, taught by 
correspondence. 

Thisis Mrs.Marthal.Stuppleb 
N.Y. 








eenof Palinyra, 
., one of several thousand efficient 
graduates of this school, 

We have traine ad thousands of women, 
beginners and practical nurses, in their 
»wn homes, to earn $10 to $25 | a week, 

If you desire a larger sphere of influ- 
ence, greater independence, and wor- 
thier remuneration, 


Vail this Coupon 





The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





i send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909, ex- 
ning method, with stories of successful nurses 











R.. TON SCULPTURE CO., Melrose, Mass. 


P soe paration for Motherhood 3172555269" 














| The Lonely Baby 


us sta baby angel 
Aiea I’m lonely as can be 
1 Waiting for somebody 
To come and ask for me 
Perhez ps you wll write a letter 
So * The Lor nely Baby Store 
nd ask if I won’t fly to you 
Aa i perch above yor ir door. 


I’r 
4 









Ask your dealer for this dear 
little fellow. He is a beau- 
tiful and artistic ivory 
tinted c: i 





aadition to 
rary, den 
boudo sir, or chamber, 
Ile comes 8 to 24 
inches high. We will 
send him 8 inches 
high for $1.00 and 25 
cents lorkwacenane 
Money refunded if 
you are not satisfied. 


We make a specialty of 

classical and historic re- 

productions for schools, li- 

braries and homes. 

Send four cents for our fully 
illustrated beautiful new 

catalog, 











Caruso 
Calve 
Dalmores 


Destinn 


ar 
Gadski 
Gay 
Homer 
Melba 
Michailowa 
Paoli 
Plancon 
Renaud 
Ruffo 
Schumann-Heink 
Scotti 
Sembrich 
Tetrazzini 
make records 
for the Victor. 


GAR ven 
NOON 


The greatest opera house 


of all—the zctor. 


You don’t have to go to Milan, Lon- 


don, Paris, Berlin, 


or New York to 


hear the masterpieces of opera sung 
by the world’s most famous artists. 
They're all combined in the lclor, 
which brings their magnificent voices 
right into your home for you to enjoy 


at your pleasure. 


Go to-day to the nearest Victor dealer's—he 
will gladly play grand opera or any other Victor 


music you want to hear. 
There’s a Victor for YOU—$to0 
Easy payments, if desired. 


to $2 


Victor Talking Machine at Sani N.J., U.S.A. 


tet) 
2 ae 
2 tememe- 
MANMAT TAM 
MEW YORK 


Montreal 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 





A New Way to Dry 
Lace Curtains 


The old way —stretching and drying 
them on the floor — was a back-breaking 
task. It meant sore thumbs, a house 
upset, and curtains often soiled all over 
again in the clumsy handling. 

But now a new way has been found 
that lets you have fresh, clean curtains 
all the time. You will know how e: Sy 
it is when you use 


The * “‘No-Piece” Curtain Stretcher 


This handy stretcher holds them perfectly, leav- 
ing not a wrinkle or kink anywhere. It takes 
only a few minutes to put a curtain in it. Mov- 
able adjustable pins, sliding in the grooved frame, 
hold the scalloped edges, stretching it uniformly 
and smooth. ‘The highest price French laundry 
could do your curtains no better, though it would 
cost you more,to say nothing of the wear and tear. 

The stretcher itself is ide Oo elect white 
basswood, neatly finished ; ind tn Mig ut together, 
It folds up, and when not in use takes up less 
room than a bag of golf sticks. Send dealer’s 
name on a postal and we’ll mail you free our valu- 
able booklet, ‘Curtain Secrets.’ Every woman 
keeping house ought to have it. Write today. 


Chicago Curtain Stretcher Co. 
102 N. Lincoln St., Chicago 
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Pears 


“Just 
enough for 


soap,” is good 


some, but most 
women insist on having 
Pears’. Ask some girl with 
a good complexion—why ? 


Sold by the cake and in boxe 


















I; | 3 Rolls for 25¢: 
m 


THE OFLY BALSAM TOILET PAPER MADE 
pehege et name of a deale we will 
Sani-Tissue. 


Et PAPER CO. '6SS Glenwood p ooag Philadelphia, Pa. J 














“Mu m”’ 


A pure, harmless, ¢ ; cream that 
gen il eas 
odor out of perspiration 
Chemically neutralizes all bodily odors. 
Doesn't soil the cl 


25¢ at drug- and depai 
If vour dealer hasn't“ M 


nat ind 25 cents, and 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadel lphia 











1 bound. Valuab le | to young wives and mothers, 
$1 0 : ziene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 
| Henry AltemusCo, ,513Cherry St. ,PLiladelphie. 
a 





A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, 


April number 
Everybody's and May Cosmopolitan. 























Sent on Approval. Send No Money : oO 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIK SWITCH } 


1d get your switch free 








Anna Ayers, Dept. 122 | 
{ 17 Quincy St Chicago ' 
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I Guarantee WHAT MAY BE DONE i ie 


ITHOUT EYES = 
To You By Maan Cruikshank i 


rr’ y sa RECENT years much has 
i tees done to ameliorate the 
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that THE LEE BROOM 
FYNE-LYTE is absolutely the 


| © condition of the totally blind 
finest broom made and I warn youf) % Bs there is & larger Class of 
} : ates whose needs are 
to be sure to see the label shown J | oe UnIOF‘unates Whose Beeds are 


Secrional 





SSN 
hs 








ee % seldom met—those who must 
Card 


below on the broom you buy to eee sive their eyes the tenderest 
care to avoid blindness. Gen- 


get the best broom. erally ag pe oe whose eyes have failed them 


. Lcatea ONG, | 
: | are of the nervous temperament. Idleness is 
CLExTE Lee, Pres.and Gen. Mgr. | misery and occupation must be given them, 


ci tr SY Stag 


ry 
hii, 


| i | 
igteges p rape Lia 
iat oe j 


Broadly speaking, the individual whose eyes 
Quality have waxed rebellious should live outdoors as 
| muchas possible. Smoke-colored glasses, or even 
FYNE-LY j E | a green shade and an umbrella, may be neces- 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off | sary, but there is something inspiring about 

fresh air and sunshine. 

FYNE-LYTE FYNE-LYTE A clever young newspaper man whose ‘‘eyes 
means fine in quality js Free fromred, stained, J. | went bad” took a hoe and an acre of land and 
and light in weight. and damaged Broom | | went into the market-garden business and did it 

Corn, which has no life. § | successfully. There have been others who have 
FYNE-LYTE FYNE-LYTE done wonderful things with sheep and dogs and 


as yrace symmetry . ° ° ; 
h = ea Symme'rys has No coarse, brittle pigeons and chickens, but these things are not 
an gorge ie stalks or stems inside, 


Light i The question is, what shall the occupation be? 
Finest in THE LEE BROOM Wiis 

















hich t ci oft 4 for all of us, especially not for women. 
W “ rei nN “cc of 
FYNE-LYTE aires j ‘ My plants have been my greatest solace 
. ° e ” ° 
hasavery smooth, highly be since my eyes gave out,” said one young woman. 
polished h andle (natt iral FYNE-LYTE “You know, since my nervous breakdown I 
wood, piano finish). a Se mdation un. “an have not been able to read or sew more than five j E ! ME j E] | YOU WHY 
™ workmanship is high minutes at a time. Before I was ill I scarcely 

FYNE LYTE class throughout. knew one plant from another; but now I delight 

al surprise vOut E'YNELYTE || in my flower-garden. In winter I have house- Macey Bookcases are better than others 
d deligh ‘ é: 

nonypel _ Me oi 5s the perfect Broom, the plants and window-boxes Jesides my flowers, 
Qualities, result of 38 years’ ex- I have boxes of lettuce and parsley, and raise 


— the manufac- J | enough of each to supply the home table. This 
rvs Tae OS Q | is something of an item when you live, as we do, 
is made from fine fibred, FYNE-LYT. many miles from a good market.” 


bright,toughand flexible is a better Broom than 


I am the originator of the sectional idea which has revolutionized the | 
bookcase business of the world. I have beenmaking sectional furniture 


. \ 

Broom Corn. you have ever used, ex for twenty years—better and better every year, and have directed the 
HAVE taught myself to use a typewriter with- making of more sectional bookcases than all other makers combined. 

out looking at the keyboard,” said another 

girl. ‘‘My correspondence has always been one Macey Bookcases and Filing Ap- Comparison with others will confirm 
of my greatest pleasures, but when my sight pliances are the culmination of my  thetruthof mystatements about Macey | 
U S E T H F began to fail I feared I would have to give up my ripened experience and best skill. Bookcases. Their superiority stands ] 
letters. Then my oculist suggested the type- They alone contain my latest improve- right sia? “s plain sight so you can see | 
writer and I had little difficulty in learning to use a t bel L. 

it. My copy might be more beautiful, but my ments. ee p seeing ¢ 








friends are not critical and I am | agrees ably 
occupied for several hours every day.’ 

‘‘What do I do without eyes?” vito one 
elderly lady. ‘‘Why, I make carpet rags. I cut 
long strips of silk and sew them together with 
beautiful disregard for the length of the stitches. 
Sometimes I knit my silk strips into curtains or 
cushion covers. Indeed, I do a great deal of 
knitting and crocheting. Both can be done 
without looking at the work.” 

‘“‘T find that I can sew a little if my light is 
well arranged,” said another woman. ‘‘’T’o be 
sure, I can only sew on colors, never on black 


Macey Bookcases excel in 
style, workmanship and finish 
—they are made under my 5 
personal direction at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the home 
of good furniture— 
furniture for the 
home. 


i enmianaes y pro- 
claimed in the pleasing Art- 
craft design, here illustrated, 
and is equally pronounced in 
the Colonial, Chippendale and 
Standard Styles. 


Macey Bookcasesand 
Filing Appliances are 
The world-wide suc- sold by responsible mer- i 


cess of the Unit Idea 








chants in all localities, 


| . : yroves it was right in whose guarantee, back- 
LZE BROOM & DUSTER COMPANY ; or white—and my work is of that almost obsolete ice beginning aa now ed bythe maker,doubly 
ype—silk patchwork—but I enjoy it. Often I = ai : , iil ; a . 
Largest Independent Broom Manufacturers ty pe 1 K { Joy it. : te ee i srobects the putchaser. | 
‘ py. ia Broom Adee: lising only use my needle for a few minutes at atime Macey Bookcases rep I | | 
Bitton. Mass Davenport, lowa Fincole Neb and if my eyes are the least bit tired I bathe resent its highest de- O. H. L. WERNICKE . 
, . . , . 





I will send you cata- 





1 ° ° . 
| them in a weak solution of pure borax and sit 
| 
















































































th th if nee velopment. Father of Sectional Bookcases log G-1208and “‘ATalk | 
we ae ail the dd j — th Macey Sectional Bookcases are not with Dad’’ containing further inter- 
“ > yd) « oda ODS, Said another eye- har ss $4 ac aC : 
This View | incompetent. ‘I watch the parcels, untangle the —just as good—they are better, esting facts about Macey Bookcases 
ofa | strings and wind them for future use: smooth much better than others, they are the for the asking. If interested in Filing 
Concrete and fold all the wrapping-paper, and I am an best obtainable anywhere. Appliances ask for catalog G-4208. 
| expert in the arrangement of bookcases, desks as , a ‘ ey a 
ill | and top drawers. For e a h de sk or drawer put This mark identifies Macey goods. Another concern making similar goods still 
Vi a in order I exact from the owner twenty minutes’ retains my name, although I severed my connection with it years ago. 
at Rome, Italy reading aloud, and thus manage to keep up with —O. H. L. Werniche, President of The Macey Co., Grand Raprds, Mich. 
Enlarged on|} | the newspapers and some of the magazines.” 
sheet 9x12 
delivered ort MACEY RETAIL STORES: {| || 
Eng Aa Fo 8 oo aces em > ny shades, NEW YORK-—343 Broadway | PHILADELPHIA—1017 Chestnut Street Uy} 
o you, if yo i st paper flowers, the most ingenious e = ~ _ 
will write us | dinner and cotillon favors have been the work of a ae ne Peele a ee eee [ 
teh deal | women who cannot use their eyes hard, Each | sees : = = = — | 
« nds ° = +4. e866 x : 
contemplate | season brings its possibilities : Christmas, Santa = | 
building —any Claus and his appurtenances; Easter, chickens, —_—'— i == | 
kind, Also]] | nests, rabbits and the like; Saint Valentine’s — 
FREEtoany-]] | 
| 


Day, baskets and boxes in sentimental designs 
to bear the offering of the lover; Hallowe’en, an 

eo to investigate array of witches, black cats and hobgoblins. 

: é : . Concrete aS a Tt li . f tl ° é . 

Built of MIRACLE CONCRETE Blocks pusiness 1e librarian of the blind department in one 
‘ ; of the public libraries remarked not long since 
Do not HESITATE — Send for it Today that she could not understand why more people, 
whose sight was failing, did not avail the »mselves 


one de siring 



























Please state: Is it building or the business 


“HE HEALTH of yourself and family This is why The Monroe is installed inthe best 
that interests you? We would like to know. 


| is surely worth the price of a strictly flats and apartments, and why The Monroe 


is Fe 
7E are largest manufacturers of concrete ma- of the privilege s of the totally blind. ‘‘It is no sanitary refrigerator. found today in a large majority of the very best 5 
W chinery in the world, We build 6 styles and very difficult matter to learn to read the raised The Monroe is the only solid porcelain homes in the United States. g 
sizes of concrete mixers; 3 styles of block ma- type,” she added, ‘‘and think of the joy of not ahs oo ra The inside is one solid piece And it’s why vou should have The Monroe in 4 
chines, brick machines, tile molds and sewer pipe being altogether ‘barrel from books.” cae china dish — _— an inc Regain _— home ripe the — of knowing your food 2 
molds and automatic tile machines, fence post If your eyes are not good admit it, and set Most other refrigerators have cracks an 7s clean, and to protect the family’s health at the 
machines, burial vaults, tombstones and monu- ’ 


corners which can never be really cleaned. sametime. Read our liberal offer: 

The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered 
germlessly clean in every part inan instant by 
simply wiping it out with a cloth wrung from 


shies oh ceataces about making things about you more com- 
ments, ornamental products, fortable. Soft tones in a room have a wonder- 


OUR 144-PAGE BOOK — Over 750 Illustrations fully soothing effect upon the eyes. 


Turning a 





= ls 20% 


~— gives full working knowledge ¢ QS we —— bed so that the occ upant does not face the light psa eri Loe = ty caer e ehimek be tes 
of Concrete Industry ; sent for . is a point often overlooked, and an upright makers ‘ : : 
24 cents stamps; money back, « >> position in a chair, witha good light coming over ; ; 
if you want it. J the left shoulder, when reading or sewing, will 
‘ go a long way toward lessening an eye strain. 
Miracle Pressed Stone Co. \p Severe cases of eye trouble require an oculist’s 
126 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, U.S.A. attention, of course, but there are many instances 





where knowledge of a few simple remedies, used 
as an ounce of prevention, would obviate the 


e W necessity for many pounds of cure. , 
Everything the Baby ears Weak solutions of pure borax are soothing NOTE: 
when the eyelids are inflamed and irritable, and You 

<=) Fyepee FREE CATALOG ice compresses are highly esteemed for aching oie 











_Write today for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the 
size and style refrigerator you wish to try, 








: convince 
us in your own way that you are entitled to our trust 













\ J 2 | buya and confidence, and we'll send you a refrigerator at | 
) \ of baby’s complete wardrobe up eyes. Make the compresses of oval pieces of Monroe once, all freight prepaid. Use it in your own home 6) | 
) \ tosix years, beautifully illustrated Canton flannel, a little larger than the eye, six poco dz Avs, and prove to vourself that The Monroe is all we | 
\ ps, : ° no atc 2 c } 
ao Nn > ag = = soe in number, to admit of frequent change, and hace > oe Aspe? Gocktis Pypksei you wish to keep it, 
Kets ole ar es 10S 100 Ss . . ee e ¢ c < c cs x a 
Sraey “elects, Rae ques, embroid- it is always better to cool them on a lump of ice, any ememb and expense is ours. Write today 
ered flannelings by the yard om not by dipping them in ice-water, We scil MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station O, CINCINNATI, O. 
mnadeup. Satisfaction guarantee dinack ts . 
or money refunded. eX users only. : aeioc 2A NORE RIE lc GR AS tI EON: AEB. 
I will send my littl ae 8 ‘ 
Helps,” vith2do tpat- ADS are to be recommended for people with 





terns, prepaid for 25 cents in coin orstanips. poor eyes. Collections of any sort, whether NO CROCKING , NO POISON 
MRS. MARY POTTER,534 South Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. the rarest china or the modest postal-cards, are en 5 oot= ase ae nena O NO ACID 

not to be despised. Photography is a joy for NO ODO 
EXQUISITE @":}== Shake Into Your Shoes 


those who can afford it. A scrapbook is a 
sossibility for anybody, since the most expensive 
I : I Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
im Through our facil 
Sive lace importer 


articles in the outfit are a pair of scissors and a 

mucile ige-pot. ‘ r smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 

‘So ater Baby 1 Pets are very satisfactory companions for the takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
offe ) “ ° 

+ Stay Bevan al > eye-troubled ones, and when _ boarding-house ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 

ye gesndee keeners issue an edict against doos and. kittens covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 

“> hes ekg f war # I ap q agains gS an ens Ease makes tight-fitting or new 


aac — neue Sang ; : | there are canaries and goldfish. shoes feeleasy. It is a certain help One Dye For All Fab rics 


ma! De penne ae Try working by lamplight rather than by gas for ingrowing nails, perspiring, cal- 10c Package — For Home Use — Package 10 
amples showing 7 ; lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 


designs for dresses, shirt-waists [Me ‘i me | or electric light if your sight is bad. T ry a green have over 30, ,000 testimonials. TRY | THAT OLD DRESS 
| 


























and lingerie, will be sent upon ; A shade on the |: ump and another of different con- 
"ar, PR erga ca a ap ; ; ¢ “| ¢ ¢ , Sold by all Druggists ; 
receipt of two cent stamp to help Em An struction above your eyes and see if they don’t and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not PROOF Pesencrinnrs: award —— a 
stage. ret ? - aaa » ; e na “ aler w 
Importers Lace Co. i improve matters. Try freque nt rests and seeee* an? substitute. Sent by bring you a full sized sample package of Rainbow Dyes, whi 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. will enable you to prove that they will dye all fabrics equally we! 


Box 49, Metropolitan Bldg. Tis BABY IRISH Lace ff changes in occ upation. It isn’t yielding to your 
New York City. 4c a yard. LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Selling Agents 





**Ina pinch, 
weaknesses—it’s merely admitting them ‘and Use Allen's FREE Trial Package sent by mail. 


trying to live up to them. Foot-Ease.’” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LeRoy, N.Y. | Dept. 2, 78 Hudson Street, New York City 
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A pupil of The W. Martin Johnson School of Art 
at work in her own home. 


This school offers the best instruction 


In drawing, painting, general illustration and decorative 
designing for all purposes to be had in this country. 
; The courses have been prepared by the most 
elebrated artists in America. The lessons and 
riticisms are sent by mail to the students. More 
in be accomplished in a shorter time and at less 
st in yourown home by this method of teaching 
Hay can be had in any New York or Paris 
ademy or studio, 
| Send for illustrated booklet containing repro- 
| ctions in color by William M. Chase, How: ard 
Chi handler r Christy and others. 
W. Martin Johnson, formerly Art Director of 
HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, is President of 


THE W. MARTIN JOHNSON SCHOOL OF ART 


_ Number 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


















Invaluable Book forWomen 


Sa Mine. Louise Beaufort, successful 
i gowninaker: ind milliner, 
has just publishe id 

a most desirable 

reference book 

on the “Art of 
=> Dress.” It clas- 
sifies over forty 

ey different feminine types, 

RE and specifies the most be- 
» coming and the objectionable 
A colors for each type. Gives 

a. instructions for select- 
¥ 3 ing the most effective 
garinents, hats, veils 
and materiz:ls, 


You Can Always Look 





Your Best 
This book tells how. It enables you 
o dress attractively without any more 
expense The success of every famous 
due to effe e dre ‘ 






o be well gowned you must 
s relating to sur Complexion, hair 
Ss and series te ost be oming t 
book jt insures success 
es costing inany t 





e indispen al 


“Zao 





S numerou 


distin inction, as kn W n oniy to the imo 
SPECIAL OFFER No INTELLIGENT he gar — mr : to re 
ai ‘ only nted D mt tela end nti bag ot at 


this book before choosing 1 new gowns. JWescriptive folder fre: 
Mme, Louise Beaufort, 160 State Street, Chicag, Ill. 
















Elkhart Buggies 


made, best grade and easi 
est riding buggies on earth for the money. 


For Thirty-Six Years 


we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers 


in the World 


ing to the consumer exclusively. bed ship 
for examination and approval, guarantecing 

ile delivery, and also to save you. money. 
If yo 1 are not satisfied as to style, quality 
and price, you are nothing out. : 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue ? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


are 


We 
el 
il 





















| 10 t ms or 

| " fulne I 

| “Three I One 

| é full and tri 

i Ww. err ar 

¢ “on Special Offer 
es vai a adic le gaa gs 


4. wy eS , and we will sen 
| ij J. P m 3 One Only $1.75 Garment 
; 14%% for $1.25 or One Only 
ere Fe $5.00 Garment for $3.00 


ier Leona Garment Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
— | 
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F you would enjoy 
comfort, wear the 
corset which, in 
every model, con- 
forms to the prevailing 
mode, and gives “smart” 
and graceful lines to your 
gowns because it is made 
for your figure; if you 
would purchase best value— 
corsets which wear longer, 
and retain their shape better 
because made of materials 

the best possible for the 


price, Wear 
G-D 








p> CORSETS 


| 
Whether you are slender or stout, tall or 
short, ‘G-D Justrite Corsets will give the lines | 
demanded by the prevailing mode, correct figure 


designed for your figure is correctly proportioned 
and rightly made. 

Read why there is a Just-right model tor every form 

send for our new complimentary Cameo Book of 


G-D Justrite Corsets. Ask your dealer to show you 
the G-D Justrite Corset that is just-right for you. 


AS GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
v5 oe 265 FIFTH AVE., CHICAG( 


























| Ostermoor 














Size Delivered 
4 ft. 6 in. wide E. 
by 6 ft. 3 in. long xpress 





Weight 45 lbs. Prepaid 


Mattress *15. 


Built— not stuffed. Better 
than hair. Our handsome 144- 
page book mailed free. 

The name Ostermoor and our tr ade- -mark 
on the genuine —don’t take a ‘‘ just-as- 
good.”’ Send for the book xow— don't 


forget it. If we have a dealer in your 
place we will tell you. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., 





Montreal 











faults and give corset comfort, because the model if 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Improved.” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 









Get“ 











Make the Edison Phonograph 


the Focus of your Home 





“The Rivals” 


OCUS"” is Latin for “fireplace.” It gets its modern 
meaning from the fact that family life centers around 
the fireplace. 

Unfortunately, too many modern homes have no fireplaces, 
but every home can have a center of amusement, entertain- 
ment, enjoyment and social life. That center should be the 
Edison Phonograph, which radiates amusement- healthful, 
lauch - giving, inspiring amusement—just as the fireplace 
radiated warmth, light and cheerfulness. 

You should provide your family with a focus by hearing the 
Edison Phonograph today, hearing it play the Amberol 
Records, and insisting on its being placed in your home. 

No other one thing will so closely bind 
together the home interests of your family. 

ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN we have written, illus- 
trated and printed a book called “ The Edison Phonograph 
and the Home.” It is a very interesting book because it tells 
you how to get the greatest amount of entertainment in 


your home. It will be sent free, on request, to anyone who Es: 
writes for it. It is copiously illustrated by leading artists. von. 


National Phonograph Co., 73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 








I’ you want to sit up In 
bed for any reason: 


To read; Convalescence ; 
‘To eat; To breathe. 
Asthma and hay fever sufferers note: 
Here’s a simple contrivance that 
raises the head and shoulders with the 
mattress at any angle. 
A child can operate it; goes on any bed; 
out of sight; strong, durable, inexpensive. 
Send for a booklet, and full explanation. 


Levinger Mfg. Co. 


Room 542, 276 Deaiborn St., Chicago. 

















Baby 
Loves 


His 


Hygeia 
Bottle 









FE.CAUSE the nipple is designed and shaped 

so much like mother’s breast that he will go 
from one to the other without noticing the dif- 
ference. Weaning is a simple process with the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. The only nursing bottle »1c«st tor 
without a neck or angle; needs no funnel to fill y 
or brush to clean the interior, which is wiped 
out like a tumbler. The rubber breast is yielding, 
yet not collapsible; made in one solid piece with- 
out crac ks or seams; can be turned inside out to 
clean thoroughly. The Hygeia Nursing Bottle is 
used and endorsed by every children’s hospital in 
thecountry. Yourdo ctor will tell y« yu the Hygeia 
is the perfect, ideal, sanitary nursing bottle 
Most druggists sell the Hygeia Bottle. If yours 
doesn't, send us his name and 38c. in stamps 
and we will send you the bottle by mail postpaid. Address, 





Cell for Food 





HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept. 2, Buffalo, N.Y. 



































Nes 


KeE Boys’ Blouses 


are different from all other blouses. 
They are so good—so well made and 
so economical— that it no longer pays 
to goto all th e troub le anc dexpe nse of making 


blouses at ho me They are very fullin sieeve 
and body, uniform in size and attractive in 
styles The many reasonswhy caref others 


| should insist on the K & E. label are told in 
£ our Style Book, sent free to any on« . giving 
us her dealer's name. Write -e 


50° to *3.00 | 
110 E. St. Clair 


KE Blouse Makers Cleveland | 
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@ Do you know the 
taste of Cocoa made 
from the choicest, 
costliest cocoa beans 
—without adulter- 
ants or“treatments” ? 
@ You probably do 
not unless you have 
; tried Lowney’s. 
7 @ We know Lowney’s 
to be the best Cocoa 
made anywhere or at 
fP> any price; do you 
WY know it? oo 
if @ We have proved it. 
Will you prove it ? 
The Walter M.LowneyCo. 


Boston 


Cocoa, Chocolate, 
Chocolate Bonbons. 


ow MEY 


ol (ae 
« 















est ice cream, 
easily and quickly, 
because of the 
famous Lightning 
Wheel-dasher and 
Automatic Twin Scrapers. 
Saves ice and salt, too. Lasts 
longer because of electrically 
welded, round, steel hoops—can’t 
fall off; and can with steel bottom 


>] 
—can’t leak or fall out. 

With a Lightning Freezer in the house, you can always 
make a tempting frozen dessert. Write for book,‘ Frozen 
Sweets,’’ containing recipes prepared by a famous cooking 
authority ; also colored photographs showing how easily and 
simply the Lightning Freezer makes ice creams, ices, frozen 
fruits, etc. 


Insist on the Lightning Freezer. 
NORTH BROTHERS MFG. CO., Philadelphia 

































Patty Irons—Wafer Irons 
ind 
of all kinds. 


taimmen 
i} 
Patty Irons for in king dainty, vy patés or tir | 
bales; de te pastry cups k ery frozen 


ed vegetables, sal fist 


For ncheons 





~ “Rosette” 


, teas, parties enter 





Wafer Irons for: 





king deliciously crisp, m ng wafers— 
a 1 ing sSert Ser lin many delighttul vs 
With these irons, twenty minutes’ time, andt 
of materials, y can make 40 « 1er— patty fer 
Caterers charge you 5 4 zen for then 
Dealers everywhere sell our Rosette Irons at 5¢ . s 
either style. If you cannot get them, order by inail fr 


Patty Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. 75 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid... 
Wafer Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. 70 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid... c 
New Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on request. 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WHAT’S WHAT 
AT WEDDINGS 


4y Frederick Taylor Frazer 


SYUEA 


VRP AN YD MONG social functions the wed- 
Vey ~Jy ding is generally and properly 
vi ¥ regarded as the most formal. 
; Therefore, the question so fre- 

s\ IA& quently asked by men—what 
> “ one may wear at an ‘‘informal 
Cima 4 wedding”—employs a term 
ae that is self-contradictory in the 
light of both past and prevailing standards. 
What is meant, of course, is the absence of an 
elaborate setting and a purpose to avoid the 
usual dignified procedure. Particular causes 
may make this either desirable or unavoidable. 
But even so, it is contrary to and violates 
established form, and in that situation no fixed 
rule can be set down as to dress. A man must 
then decide according to attending conditions 
and a sense of suitability, exercising such dis- 
cernment and taste as he may possess. 


Wear a Frock Coat in the Daytime 


EDDINGS, then, being most formal, the 

frock coat is proper when the ceremony 
occurs before six Pp. M., and the swallowtail in 
the evening. During the past year the so-called 
morning coat, or black cutaway, which, despite 
its name, is not confined to forenoon hours, has 
been worn at anumber of notable weddings. It 
does not hold so high a place in the scheme of 
dress as the frock coat, however, and cannot, in 
the strictest sense, be approved for this usage. 
When the necessity exists it is the best substitute. 
Likewise, though the frock coat is never correct 
after sundown, it is the best substitute for the 
swallowtail. When none of these garments— 
including the cutaway—is available the alter- 
native would be the black sack suit with white 
cravat and waistcoat. The use of colored clothes 
or accessories, even if of a dark shade, is not 
countenanced. Also, the Tuxedo or dinner coat 
should never be worn at a wedding, as it is a 
lounge garment, solely for the club and the most 
informal evening assemblages. 

Bridegroom, best man and ushers dress pre- 
cisely alike. A fad that has found some favor 
is to have the attendants wear pearl-gray or 
delicately-tinted cravat and gloves. 

It is the bridegroom’s privilege to determine 
what scheme of dress shall prevail, and having 
advised his best man and ushers it is their duty 
to abide by his decision. ‘The bridegroom pro- 
vides the cravats and gloves for his attendants. 
This he does through his haberdasher, who sends 
cards requesting them to call at his shop. 


What to Wear With Different Coats 


IIE proper accessories to accompany the 

swallowtail are: the Inverness (cape) or the 
Chesterfield overcoat; silk hat, poke, lap-front 
or round-tab wing collar; white tie, white waist 
coat, white shirt—plain or piqué—with attached 
cuffs; white kid gloves, black half hose, patent 
leather shoes with buttoned cloth or kid tops, and 
pearl, agate or moonstone links and studs. At an 
evening wedding a man should not wear the 
following: the opera hat, because it is a degree 
less formal than the silk; the black tie, which 
goes only with the Tuxedo; plaited shirt, colored 
waistcoat or half hose, oxford shoes, gray or tan 
gloves, or diamond studs, or studs and links set 
with colored stones. 

The frock coat and the black cutaway require 
the same hat, collar, shirt, half hose and shoes as 
the swallowtail. ‘The cravat, however, is an 
Ascot, white or pearl; the waistcoat white, high 
cut; the gloves gray glacé, to match the cravat in 
shade; the overcoat the Chesterfield, but not the 
Inverness, which is for evening wear only. It is 
permissible to wear a wing collar and four-in- 
hand cravat with the cutaway, but these are not 
sanctioned by good usage to accompany the 
frock coat, particularly for weddings. ‘These 
rules apply with as much force to guests as to the 
members of the bridal party. 

Very frequently the ceremony occurs at five 
or five-thirty in the afternoon, bringing part of 
the affair after six o’clock, which is the dividing 
hour between day and evening as affecting dress. 
There is thus created some doubt as to the pro- 
prieties. When days are short and the lights are 
on during the ceremony, and particularly if a 
reception immediately follows, the restrictions 
are waived in favor of the desire to have it take 
on the nature of an evening occasion. The 
swallowtail would then be not only allowable 
but also more appropriate than the frock coat. 
When days are long and no reception follows it is 
best to abide by custom and dress for the hour 
for which the ceremony is set. 


Always Respect the Canons of Good Form 


a YTHER problem arises with men of abnor- 
mal stature. The very short man often 
dislikes the frock coat on the ground that it looks 
like too much garment and too little man. The 
very tall man, on the other hand, dislikes it 
because it accentuates his height. Neither objec- 
tion, even though it involve the bridegroom or 
attendant, would justify any departure from the 
canons of good form. 

Again, what the bride elects to wear has no 
bearing upon the dress of the bridegroom, his 
attendants or the guests. The bride may affect 
a traveling gown instead of a formal costume, 
but that fact does not in any sense alter the 
character of the gathering, or make it any less 
ceremonious. Likewise, the introduction of 
some novel idea, as, for instance, having the cere- 
mony performed on a lawn, does not warrant the 
use of lounge or negligee attire. The writer has 
been asked many times if at a wedding in a 
warm climate or during the summer a man may 
wear a white duck suit: not unless he chooses 
to be classed with those who become objects of 
comment because of their queer whims. | 

A question perplexing to many is what dispo- 
sition to make of the hats of the men of the bridal 
party atthe church. The best plan is to have the 
sexton take them in his charge upon entering, 
and return them to their respective owners as the 
latter are about to leave for their carriages. 

NOTE — Readers of this page are invited to submit to 
Mr. Frazer any questions which perplex them regarding 
good form in dress. A stamp for reply should always be 
inclosed. Address Mr. Frederick T. Frazer, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


FOR MEN | 


| 
| 
| 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1909 


Try ’Em Once 


Then you'll know why 
so many people say that 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are more delicious than any others they ever tasted. 





“Good in the 
Morning” 


“ Delightful, 


wholesome food” 


“Delicious at “Ready to serve 


from the can” 


“Tempting at 
Night” 


“A nutritious 
feast anytime” 





Pork and Beans are toothsome and wholesome food if properly digested, 

The ordinary home-cooked kind have been so hard to digest that unless 
one had a powerful digestive apparatus they caused a lot of trouble. 

The exclusive, scientific, Snider Process of cooking has changed all this. 
It takes out the bothersome gas, but keeps the beans firm and whole—and yet 
so mellow and porous that there’s no trouble about digestion— 


“It’s the Process’’ 


This is not theory or guesswork, but the result of patient study and a long 
series of careful experiments. We have learned alot about beans, and we make 
every can the best we know how. 


Put up plain, or blended in the can with Tomato Sauce prepared from the 
famous Snider’s Tomato Catsup, which is made from sound, red-ripe tomatues, 
seasoned with seven specially imported spices —and you have a delicacy that 
tickles the palate— makes one want more, and then some. 


Beans that we back’em up with ‘‘money back if they’re not right’’—try a can 
from any grocer, then be the judge. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, 0.,U.S.A. | 


| 
| 
We’ve got so much faith in the superiority of Snider-Processed Pork and | 











Yellowstone National 


Park when you go to Seattle this summer for the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, June 1 to Octo- 
ber 16, and the Portland Rose Festival, June 7 to 12. @ Take thie 


Northern Pacific Railway °"'":"; 


continental { 
trip —route of the famous ‘‘North Coast Limited.’’ Superb service 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis and between Missouri River points, 
and the North Pacific Coast. @ The Yellowstone 
tour is best made via the Official Entrance — Gardiner 
Gateway. Through service direct to park boundary. 
















@ Send for free illustrated literature about the Park 
and the Exposition. Address A. M. CLELAND, 
G. P. A., Northern Pacific Railway, Room too 
N. P. Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SWEEP WITH ELECTRICITY 
With This Little Machine on FREE TRIAL 


HIS LITTLE MACHINE will take up all the dust and d 
from carpets, furniture and portieres—the same kind of wo 
as is done by the big vacuum-machines. We send it on free tri: 
At a cost of less than one cent, you can thoroughly clean a: 
room. Simply attach the wire to an electric light socket, tu 
on the current and run it over the carpet. A rapidly revolvii 
brush loosens the dust, which is sucked back into the dirt ba 
There are attachments for cleaning curtains, portiéres and pictur 
without removing them from the walls. Nothing need be disturb: 
Anyone’ can operate it. You can do all your spring house clean 
with this little machine without taking up your carpets and rugs 

























This machine is substantially made — will last a lifetime. Repa 
and adjustments are never necessary. 
Try this machine on trial. It will cost you nothing. We pay 


express charges. If, after you have used the Hoover Electric Sucti: 
Sweeper for a fair trial, you are not satisfied that it is worth t 
price we ask, return it to us at once at our expense. 
Orders for machines to be sent on trial will be filled in the 
order received. Do not delay. 


Write today for full information about the free trial and booklet, 
“Modern Sweeping by Electricity.” 


Electric Suction Sweeper Co., Dept. 15, New Berlin, Ohio 
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Perfect Soap 
After 36 Years 


After 36 years’ experience we have 
achieved our ideal in a soap. 

Palmolive is perfect soap. 

It is good for a baby’s dainty skin, 
» you know it is good for your’s. 

It is far more than merely good soap. 

It refreshes and _ invigorates — it 
rings healthy ‘‘glow”’ to the skin. 


PALMOLIVE 


\Ve send to the Orient —10,000 miles 
—for the palm and olive oils, its prin- 
cipal ingredients. The color is olive- 
green, from the oil. No artificial color. 

Never was soap so quick to lather in 
any water —so soothing —so effective. 

Send 4c in stamps for a generous 
trial cake and our book, ‘ 7he Lasy 
Way to Beauty.”’ 


See if you know of another soap 


you like even half so well. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


322 Fowler St. 











Eastwood Sandal 


Children’s 


Sizes 4 to8 






“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of “* without the 


going barefoot” 
scratches and bruises. 

allow the feet to ex 

Eastwood Sandals enna unter: ally pe 
are a grateful relief to children whose feet have 


been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. ‘They relieve 
and prevent excessive perspiration. 
¢ Eastwood Sandals a ire made by an entirely 1 ethod 


or i oie all pikstde iG erinlle ed lin 


just clean, smooth, oak-tanned 





— MADE OVER THE FAMOUS 
ARADS EASTWOOD LAST 


FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALERS 
or shipped to any address in the U. S., 
upon receipt of price as follows: Chil 
dren's sizes - to 3 $1.00 per pair; 
9 to 11, $1.2 o 2, $1 we. bry 
Ries MARK 1 sizes made for" women and be 3 to 5, 
$2.00. Men's 6: to 10, $2. 50. 
CesTer.N. Our illustrated catalogue of latest 
Styles in shoes and sto ines for men, 
women and children on request. 


Look for imprint 
on sole of andal 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 222,22 Str 











[Suni 8 “Bally's Shop” ~ 


MARK RuG'D, U.S. PAT. OFFICE) 





Dainty Things For Babies 


Senc d to-day for our illustrated mail-order 
Catalog No. 15 containing every requirement for 


an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


Siam ?-made goods our specialty 















Al gue containing a list of BABY’S FIRST 
sad 4 ample birth announcement card will be sent 
i pa perms ob petal ‘lope for 2 cents. 
L201. ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
1 Lyman Bldg. Springfield, Mass. } 











LINEN AND HOSIERY 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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A Set of Initials for Household Linens 
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Embroidery Sprays for Stockings 


I YRANSFER patterns for these designs can be 
supplied. No.14068 includes five sizes of any 
one letter: twelve of the halj-inch, twelve of the one- 
inch, six of the two-inch, six of the three-inch and 
six ofthe jour-inch size. Pricetencents. Pattern 
No. 14081 and pattern No. 14085 include six of 
each oj the wreaths so numbered. Price ten cents 
each. Pattern No. 14110 includes six of each of 
three sprays for ten cents. Pattern No. 14109 
includes six of each of four sprays for ten cents. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern (and letter of No. 
14068), and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau,T he Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 























EW of us own really comfortable mattresses! 
Heavy mattresses of the best grade of hair 
are comfortable—for a time. But they are 
expensive, and costly remaking must be done 
from time to time to keep them in condition. 
low-priced hair mattresses are merely a compro- 
mise, and the truth about their contents, their 
uncleanliness and dangers would not make 
pleasant reading. Tens of thousands have never 
slept on anything but a hair mattress—have 
never enjoyed the luxury of a Stearns & Foster. 
And many more have used some cheap un- 
comfortable make-shift because they did not 
know the dest mattress of all was so inexpensive 
as to be within their reach. 


If we could induce all these people to sleep 
ona Stearns & Foster mattress for 60 nights 
—if we could induce them to try it that 
long and enjoy the luxurious restfulness, its 
sleep inducing comfort, they would never 
give it up, and never use any other kind. 


Send for Our Book of Bedroom Furnishing 


It not only tells all about mattresses, but more than 
FREE half of it is given to hints and suggestions as to the 
furnishing of modern bedrooms, by Isabel Gordon 
Curtis, the noted authority, illustrated with photographs of actual 
bedrooms as tasteful as they are inexpensive. Your name on a 


postal brings it with our compliments. 
Livery Mattress Sold on 60 Nights’ Free Triad. 


Four Grades of Superiority 

Anchor Grade. Soft ands springy, better 
lan most $15 mattre 

ma. . $10.50 


Windsor Grade — A mattress that we 


others, at 
guarantee is better than any other ad- Style “‘A”—A mattre le luxe, superior 
vertised makes at any price 


Price. Real ak any price any, rice S2aae 
Maltresses made in two parts, 5Uc. extra, 
CAUTION — The name ‘‘ Stearns & Foster”’ 


Look for that name and don’t buy unless you see it. 


Lenox Grade -— A little better, a little 
more comfortable, a little more 


durable than either of the $16 00 


is our stamp of quality and 
your protection. 


STEARNS & FOSTER CO., Dept. L, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Never buy a mattress unless you can see what it 
contains. Our laced opening makes seeing easy. 





MATTRESS 


Best for Healthful Sleep 


Its absolute comfort and 
whole rest-giving construc- 
tion make the Stearns & 
Foster best of all for inducing 
dreamless, healthful sleep. 
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Your Spring | 


Made to Order by Larkin Co. 


WITHOUT EXPENSE 


Catalogue of Latest Styles and 
Samples of Materials Mailed Free 


You can clothe yourself with the hand- 


some, dependable Wearing-Apparel— 
Suits, Coats, Walking-Skirts, Muslin 


Shirt-Waists, Millinery, etc. 
— that is given with 
the Larkin Prod- 
ucts. Each garment 
is correct in style 
and guaranteed to 
be honestly made 
from good, reliable 
materials. When 
asking for samples, 
\ please specify 
) whether for a 
Coat, Surt, 
Walking- 
Skirt or Rain- 
Coat. 


I This Stylish, Wash- 
able Coat-Suit 
|| Given With $10.00 
Worth of Larkin 


1 ) Products 


Larkin Wearing-Apparel rep- 
resents the profits and ex- 
penses of middlemen saved 
and given to you with your 
purchases of Larkin Prod- 
ucts: Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps, etc.— in 


all there are over 250 


Underwear, 











i 







household supplies to 
select from, all of supe- 


a. rior quality. When 

«_Ag you buy household 
q supplies at retail, y« 

x getonly yourmoney’s 


worth in the Products 
purchased, When vou 
buy them direct from us, the manufacturers, you get not only 
your money’s worth in Products, but in addition, your money's 
worth again in reliable Wearing-Apparel. 


We Have Been in Business Thirty-four Years 
and Have Two Million Satisfied Customers. 


A 
Lattkhitt Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
cs CUT HERE 
Larkin C2. Send Catalogue No. 41, samples 
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Mothers should teach 
little ones the daily use of 


their 


some good and reliable 
dentifrice and thus avoid 
much pain and annoyance. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


is free from acid, grit or any 
injurious substance. It clean- 
ses, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth and imparts purity 


and fragrance to the breath. 
Prepared by 


JY. Lye, ODS. 
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Fyeglasses 


The newest Shur-On style 
If you wear glasses or need 
glasses, you should have our book 
- Styles and Innovations in Eyeglasses”’ 
emboclies the results of our 45 years’ ex- 
perience in the proper making and fitting 
of glasses. Tells and shows how your 
glasses should look, fit and feel; why 
Shur-Ons are the most stylish, comfort- 
able and helpful; what you havea right 
to expect from any optician; Aow even 
the finest lenses are often ruined by 
tl-fitting frames and mountings 
Write today for this valuable book. New 
and enlarged edition just issued. Free on request. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. A 
Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. ~< 
Oo ere i 


















HOW CHILDREN ARE 
OFTEN HUR 
at Marion Wathen 


3 DREN are, as a rule, quick 
to feel a rebuff or reproac h , with 
natures as sensitive to pe rsonal 
NB natures, or to thoughtless indif 
s\ [ ference as our flesh is to the 
AN he prickings - a ke Yet ot 

Nene many people who show carelu 
oe << > sonaida aon for the feelings of 
their grown-up friends too often forget that their 
own children have any fee lings to be considered ! 
These very people may be, in many respects, the 
kindest of parents, working and planning "di ly 
after day for the best bodily comforts and ment il 
advantages of their children; yet making miser- 
able by ‘their thoughtlessness the lives of those 
who should be the happiest creatures in the world. 

One of the saddest sights in the wide world is 
a child surrounded at home by everything need- 
ful to supply bodily wants and yet ‘‘homeless” 
because misunderstood; a child who never runs 
to tell Mother or Father his little difficulties and 
sorrows becau e he has learned from past experi- 
ences that he must not look for sympathy there, 
and doubtless will only be upbraided instead. A 
misunderstood child is more to be pitied than a 
misunderstood grown person, because the child 
cannot fight his own way. He is at the mercy of 
the ‘‘grown-ups”; he cannot make a world for 
himself, but must take whatever world is thrust 
upon him, though that world be filled with up- 
braidings and wretchedness. 





Beware of Misjudging a Child 


ye hel ate a child may have a different disposi- 
tion from the ordinary child, beware of mis- 
judging him. Many great men and women were 
considered ‘‘ peculiar” in childhood. Ifa child is 
different from the others of his family there is the 
greater reason for treating him with considera- 
tion. Let me tell you a story lately told me by 
the woman to whom, as a child, the incident oc- 
curred. She herself had been one of those chil- 
dren who are considered ‘‘different ” —doubtless 
because, as such children generally are, she was 
shy and reticent, keeping her thoughts and feel- 
ings to herself. Between her mother and herself 
there existed almost an antagonism, probably 
because her mother misunderstood her and attrib- 
uted a wrong motive to nearly everything she 
did. So more and more the child kept her 
feelings and thoughts to herself, till one day she 
heard her mother say to some one: ‘‘I really 
think there is something not quite right about 
Mamie.” Imagine the horror, the terrible dread 
that came into the child’s life that day—the fear 
that she was different from other children, that 
some day she might become what people called 
“crazy”; that people would always look upon 
her with pity, and perhaps with fear; that she 


must live her life apart and alone! This fear and 
sorrow so filled her young life that the traces 
remain on her face to this day; and all this 
suffering simply because her mother did not take 
the trouble to study her child that she might 
comprehend her. Later, relief came through a 
stranger—a woman who became the child’s friend, 


her life that child 
This woman, 
made herself her 
never misunderstood her. 


so that for the first time in 
knew the joy of being understood. 
seeing the child’s unhappiness, 
confidante, and she 
Don’t Trample on a Child’s Feelings 
Pg in a certain home were two little girls, 
Gladys, aged seven, and Winnie, five. It 
was plain that Winnie was the mother’s favorite. 
This was probably because she was the prettier 
and more outwardly attractive of the two. She 
had beautiful flaxen curls, and her mother de- 
lighted to keep them in perfect order. It was 
much easier, too, to keep her looking dainty and 
neat, for somehow she was never so hard on her 
clothes, as Gladys was; and it appealed to the 
mother’s own vanity to have people comment 
approvingly on the child’s appearance. Con- 


sequently, Winnie received most of the new 
clothes and always the prettier ones. But the 
mother forgot that the two children were con- 


stituted differently, and that one child had been 
given an active nature which loved free, childish 
sport and play, and rejoiced in all bodily activity, 
while to the other was given a quieter disposition 
that cared more for gentle home amusements. 

On one occasion an aunt visited their home, 
and wishing to take one of the children home 
with her for a few wecks, suggested it should be 
Gladys. Both the children were present as their 
mother replied: ‘fOh, I could not think of send- 
ing Gladys; she would make so much work for 
you all. She would keep somebody busy mend- 
ing her clothes all the time, for she is never happy 
unless romping about—always on the tear. Now 
Winnie is different; a dress will last her a whole 
week.”? Gladys only hung her head and was 
silent, but her feelings were hurt. 

The matter came up again, in the presence of 
the children, and this time the mother said: ‘‘I 
guess Winnie will have to go, for Gladys has no 


clothes ready. She can never go anywhere; she 
’ } ; ae es 
can’t keep her clothes looking decent. But I 


don’t know how I can ever get along without 
Winnie. She looks after the baby so well, and 
does all the errands for me. Now Gladys could 
go and I would never miss her, for she’s not a bit 
of good around the house.’ 

Poor child! Eve ry word cut like a knife into 
her sensitive little soul. And from day to day, 
in the home life, one could see that she was grow- 
ing up with the feeling that no one needed or 
cared for her. The mother, who of all others 
should have been her child’s comforter and con- 


fidante, was unthinkingly almost breaking that 
child’s heart and blighting her whole life. 


And not only was the mother doing an injus- 
tice to this child and injuring her life; but, more- 
over, her treatment had a serious effect upon the 
favored child. She soon acquired a self-righteous 
feeling, showing by her conduct that she thought 
herself superior to her sister. She was continu- 
ally running to her mother with stories about 
something wrong that her sister had been doing; 
and the mother, instead of upbraiding the child 
for ‘‘telling tales,” rather encouraged it. 

These are but two of many such cases, and 
unfortunately we need not go far to look for 
more. Let us all, then, beware of trampling on 
a child’s feelings, ‘and let us cultivate the grace of 
thoughtfulness, especially with little children. 
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There are Globe-Wernicke 
‘‘Elastic’’ Book-case sec- 
tions for all sizes of books — 

from the pocket size edition 
of Shakespeare, up to bound 
volumes seventeen and eigh- 

teen inches high. 


é It is not the average size 
book that causes trouble ina library, so much as 
it is the big and little volumes. 


The big ones are usually shelved in some inac- 
cessible spot under the table where they are of no 
practical value to any one, while the little ones get 
lost, strayed or stolen. 

It’s a real pleasure to assemble a// shapes and 


sizes in Globe*Wernicke ‘Elastic’? Book-cases— 
where they are get-at-able as well as presentable. 


Carried in stock by nearly fifteen hundred authorized agents. 
Where not represented we ship on approval— Freight paid. 


Our catalogue containing 25 library interiors 
also illustrates many easy solutions to library 
problems. 


Write Department A for copy. 


She Globe=Wervicke Co, cincINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


It's Good 
as or Children 


The perfect digestibility of Van Houten’s Cocoa 
makes it the most nutritious and healthful beverage 
for children or adults. 


If your dealer does not keep Van Houten’s Cocoa, s 
address and we will send you free 




























end us his name and 
a sample of our Cocoa for you to try. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


(Best and Goes Farthest) 


° HH, NATTA COUT cuir n 
{ me = 
=) Ld» 


47 Wabash Ave. Cc. a. Van Houten Bren oe Zoon 108 Reade St. 


Chicago New York 
what seems 
to cook, and how you can make 
> bread, cake, pie, pudding, soup, cereals, 
~~ », ) and much cheaper than is possible by any 


OUR FREE I BOOKLET Pp impossible 
J 
an enormous saving ng of ft fuel, lz tbor and time. It explains 
i Ss vegetables, etc., are cooked perfectly in the 
LA process. Jt explains why, by its use, all the 
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T= Let Us Us Send lt To You It tells the most practical wav 
and proves absolutely how meats, poultry, game, fish, 
Roast Beef from Caloric e e 
Caloric Fireless Cookstove 


other 
nutri- 


tious qualities and delicious flavors of the food are 
preserved, and the cheapest and toughest c uts ot 

Roas we “ ken fr meat are made tender. Why the food is hygienic 
Oris ally cooked— more healthful —thereby preve nting 
indigestion. Why there are no escaping odors. 


Why there is no danger of burning or overcooking. 
low indifferent cooks become expert. Do not con- 
fuse the Caloric with other fireless cookstoves —it 
is different, far superior in every way. It is the 
only one that actually 


BAKES AND ROASTS 


food in its raw state, as well as stews, steams, boils, etc., with- 
out first heating or partially cooking, or without finishing the 
cooking on a regular stove. It is absolutely sanitary—no cloth, 
felt, or leather to become foul—just metal that can be scalded 
clean. Used in thousands of homes, sanitariums, Domesti 

Science departinents of leading universities and the U. S. 
Army. Made in six sizes and styles. You cannot afford to be without a Caloric. We 
positively guarantee it will give you complete satisfaction—you are to be the only judge. Your 
money back if you are not satisfied. Ask your merchant to show you a Caloric—if he cannot, we 
will tell you who can, Write for the free booklet anyway—to-day—now. You'll find it interesting. 


160 page handsomely bound cookbook free with every Caloric, or 
mailed tor 50 cents, which is refunded when you buy a Calorie. 


THE CALORIC CO., 200 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 
(Formerly at Grand Rapids, Mich.) —————— 





Pie Baked in Caloric 





3read Baked in Caloric 










































































Mark 


Brings a Mission Finished 
Dining Room, Den or 
Sitting Room, With Fur- 
niture to Match, Within the 
Reach of every Household. 


O matter what the present condi. 
tion of the surface may be—the 
Chi-Namel Mission Graining 

Process covers it completely, supplies 
the grain of oak and finishes it in any 
of the Mission tints now so popular. 

Not necessary to remove the former 
finish—just apply the new over the old. 
Any one can do it; costs no more than 
common paint. The effect is charming. 
Makes possible a complete change in the 
color scheme of all interior decorations. 

Full particulars regarding the process, 
with color card and estimates of cost of 
material fora room, will be sent on receipt 
of request and estimate of number of 
square feet to be finished. 

Write today. 











Haws Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland, O. 








For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
amuch better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 

Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house—useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday, 


e ure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass so sure as dipping the cap or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 

Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 














and 18 Better ¥ (et t 


brag id Deli yee it ie 
“EXCEL ELECTRIC COFFEE HEATER”’ 
y for the ‘* Universal ’’ C olator. Doe 


pert 





“xpress coll t ney 
Heaters for all kinds of ho 


eA real C okers, Tea Pots, Chafing Dishes, Shavin 
* Sepa Food Warmers, Sealing Wax Pots, Glue Pots, 
Onn Electric Laundry Irons, et 
ir nt trated clet ‘A’? i tir 
Ne y illustrated bookle A on Electric Heating 
“Ab » FREE on request. Get it now. 


+o the Dealer: We are desirous of placing 


all reputable dealers 


these goods with : 
Agave Electric Heating Co., 237 Broadway, NewYork 
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; \7 one problem presented by the 

we H 

Fe. : mn . ° 
The task of getting the family 


By Katherine Pepper 
WD, OUSEKEEPERS and mothers 
{ ~ “NS ) “a. 
@/ “XZ of families all know too well 
\ 5 
family work-basket: how to 
keep all the sewing things in 
orderly and convenient form. 
mending done might be easier if it were not for 
the minor annoyances of ‘‘no place for anything” 
and ‘‘nothing inits place.’”? After experimenting 


. with baskets large and small, and all the other 


usual ways of keeping my sewing things, I 
devised the box shown here. 

It is twenty-two inches square by thirteen 
inches high, with the lid projecting one inch. 
The lid is fastened on with hinges, and a set of 
ball-casters makes it easily rolled on the floor. 
The wooden box I had made, and the rest I did 
myself; but a good, strong store box of size to 
suit will answer nicely and can be purchased for 





“When Closed it is a Useful and Attractive Stool” 


about twenty-five cents. My box is covered 
with striped cretonne and lined with a plain 
denim. The lid is padded, and brass beading 
with brass tacks is used for finishing. 

When closed it makes a useful stool; opened, 
it is practically a sewing-room in itself. When 
in use the lid is opened at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees and held thus by a pair of light brass 
chains; tape or ribbon will answer just as well. 


N THE left-hand side of the box is a large 

pocket with rubber in the casing and a flap 
with hook and eye. ‘This is for all of my patterns. 
In the corner nearest the lid by this pocket I have 
a loop through which my large cutting-shears 
hang. In the front left-hand corner by the large 
pocket is a small scrap-basket to catch my 
clippings, threads, etc. In the front right-hand 
corner is a cigar-box attached about two inches 
from the top, so when opened the lid will lean 
back. In this I keep my thread, tape-measure 
and suchthings. In the bottom of the sewing-box 
I keep a button-box, my sewing, also a small 
work-basket, to be used when I wish to leave the 
sewing-box and join the family elsewhere. 

On the right side of the lid are three pockets. 
The upper two have flaps closed with snappers ; 
all have rubber in the casings. In the larger 
pocket I keep odds and ends of materials, bind- 
ings, etc.; in the other pockets, tape, braids, 
rubber, silk, thread ; in fact, all the different things 
needed in sewing. 

On the middle of the lid I have a broad tape, 
tacked at several places, forming spaces through 
which I slip my pencil, chalk, hem-measure, 
tracer, buttonhole-scissors, ripper, and a small 





“ Opened, it is Truly a Sewing-Room in Itself” 


box at the bottom holding hooks and eyes. A 
mall casing similar to this is on the upper left 
hand corner of the lid, through which I slip paper 
of needles, bodkin and tape-runner. Below thi 

incushion filled with needles and pins, 


and lower still is a tiny pocket holding my 
thimble Near the left-hand side on the lid I 
1a ewed some eyes about two inches apart 
this should be done before the lining is tacked 
on the lid, as should the pockets also). The 
hooks are sewed on pieces of tape three inches in 
length. Run the tape through a spool of thread, 
then hook to the eyes on the lid. I have three of 
these, one for a coarse white spool, one for black, 
and another for my basting-cotton. You haven't 
any idea how convenient you will find these 
spools when you want a thread or two in a hurry. 


HEN sewing I sit by the box and, like the 

shoemaker, I find every article in place by my 
side, and I hunt for nothing. When I leave my 
work I close the lid with the work inside; 
everything is out of sight, out of dust, and the 
door to the ‘‘sewing-room” is closed, with every- 
thing neat and in order. 























This Heel and Toe Means 
Extra Wear—Extra Ease 


(Men’s Cotton Hose Now $1.50 Were $2.00) 


VERWEAR are the 
guaranteed hose you 
hear so much about. 

They are immensely popular 
with both men and women 
because there is hardly any 
wear-out to them; because 
they are so easy on the feet, 
and because they retain their 
shape and color through all 
their Jong wear and 


many 
washings. 


We guarantee six pairs of 
Everwear to wear six months 
—and we give new hose Free 
for any one or all of six pairs 





that shows a hole, rip, or tear 
within that time. 

Many other hose are sold 
undera similar guarantee. It’s 
really nota hard matterto make 
hose that will wear six months. 

But why make your feet 
endure heavy, stiff, coarse, 
ill-fitting hose? Why put 
up with this discomfort? 
Everwear, though made to 
withstand hard wear, are as 
fine, soft and smooth as any 
hose you ever wore—a won- 
derful improvement over 
all other hosiery. 


HOSIERY 


For Men and Women 


You wonder howwe make Everwear 
so durable yet so 
There are several reasons. 


comfortable. 


The cotton we use is of an 
especially fine quality —a_ cotton 
that not only looks well, but one 
that resists great strain and hard 
wear, 


Then the knitting is done by a 
special process. At the heel and 
toe the stitch is uniquely doubled 
not thickened, but made closer, 
so that these parts retain the same 
soltt texture as the 
hose, 

They are shaped to the foot in 
the knitting. That is why they fit 


right as long as you w 


balance of thi 


ear them 


You will see at once how this 


feature also adds greatly to their 
comfort and wearing qualities. 

In appearance they are equal to 
the more expensive kinds 
and stylish a hose as anyone could 
The colors are abs« ylutely 


as neat 


ask for. 
fast, and will not crock or grow 
dingy. 

We feel certain that you will 
enjoy more real 
wearing Eyverwear than any other 
hose. Aren’t they at least worth 
trying? 


satisfaction in 


Order six pairs irom your 


dealer today. If he hasn’t them, 
we will send them express paid 
to any part of the United States. 
Read the de scription below and 
order accordingly 

Send for our free booklet—‘‘An 


DESCRIPTION 


Six Pairs of one size in a box — solid or assorted colors 


Silk Lisle 


Men’s— $3.00 a box. Colors, blac k, 
tan, champagne, burgundy, laven- 
der, London smoke, light and dark 


shades of blue, gray and green, 


Ladies’ — $3.00 a box. 


Colors, black and tan 


Light weight. 


Egyptian Cotton 


Men’s — $1.50a box. Light or medium 
weight. Colors, black, black withw 
feet, blue, green, and burgundy, two 
shadesof gray andtan, lightand dark 
Ladies’ — $2.00 a box. Colors, black, 


black with white feet, and tan. 


Everwear Hosiery Co., Dept. 19, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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There is 
but one ‘‘Pro- 
phy-lac-tic’’ Tooth 
Brush, but it is made 
with three kinds of handles. 





All three styles have the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic features : Graduated 
and serrated bristle tufts trim- 
med to clean between the teeth. 
Curved handle, tapered head, 
hole in handle and hook to hang 
it up by; identification symbols 
on handles to prevent your 
using another’s brush. 


& ge 


Au.@ 





BT 


Medium OCT. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Regular 


The original rigid handle, preferred 
by thousands of users. Three sizes and | 
three bristle textures. Adult's 35 cts.: é 
youth's and child’s 25 cts. y) 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Special 

Handle is of white resilient 
material which bends as the 
brush is used. Most users, 
especially those with sensitive 
gums, are satisfied with no 
other after once using it. 
Three sizes and three bristle 
textures. Prices,adult’s 35 cts.; 
youth's and child’s 25 cts, 


Pro-phy-lac-tic De Luxe 


Delicately colored trans- 
parent handles —emerald, 
topaz or ruby as desired. 
Your “‘De Luxe’ Pro-phy 
lac-tic is readily identified 
by the color of the handle. 
Adult’s size only. Price 40c. 


Always sold in the Yellow Box, assuring cleanliness. 
Avoid Imitations. 


Be sure to ask for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush and 
see that you get it in its yellow box, Interesting litera 
ture free on request. Any brush described sent postpaid 
by us on receipt of price it your dealer will not supply you 


Florence Manufacturing Co. 


Sole Makers of PRO-PHY-LAC-7T1( 
Tooth, Hatr and Hand Briushe 


110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 
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“GRAPE JUICE 


Hold It Up to the Light. Note the clear, rich pure 

ple of the grape juice. 
Search for the slightest sign of settling or sediment. 
rhen try the same test with any other grape juice. 
The only one which will emerge triumphant froin 
such a sear sine analysis is 


FREMONT GRAPE JUICE 


Recause Fremont Grape Juice is sterilized so as to 
eliminate every possible particle of scum or 
sediment—not pasteurized, but sterilized. Be- 
cause it is literally and actually the pure juice 
of the finest lake Erie island grapes. Because 
the bottle whose deliciously pungent and re- 
freshing contents you drink at your table was 
four months in aging and attaining perfec- 
tion. Because the process of sterilization is 
peculiar to Fremont Grape Juice —a unique 
process devised in our cellars and utilized 
in the production of no other grape juice 
Hence the clearness. Hence the absence 

of floating particles. Hence the bouquet 
that almost fills the dining room when the 
bottle isopened. A delicious drink indeed 
—but, better still, a drink possessing 
the virgin purity of selected grapes and 

also possessing positive nutritive qual 
ities. Ten baby bottles for One Dollar. 
We have devised an attractive little 
baby-sized bottle, holding just one 

glass of Fremont Grape Juice. These 

baby bottles were originated by us 
especially for those who wish tosend a 
trial order by mail, or for sale at soda 
fountains. If you will send us the name 
of your grocer or drug zgist, we will send 

you an introductory o rder of ten baby 

bottles of Fremont Grape Juice, ex- 

press prepaid, upon receipt of $1.06 


The Fremont Grape Juice Co. 
Fremont, Ohio 
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Cook’s Boston 
Wedding Cake 


e exact cost of your 


unber of your wedding guests and 


we 
} 
ake, 


Send for price-list containing suggestions for teas, 
Wedding Receptions and Breakfasts. 

T. D. COOK & COMPANY 
Specialty Caterers Boston, Mass. Estab. 1866. | 
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THE 
i bie 
With One Idea 


F EVERY girl who reads 

this column today were to 

be given a penny for her 
thoughts I believe the 
thoughts would be almost as 
uniform in character as the 
pennies. In springtime we 
all are unblushingly inter- 
ested in clothes. Mother 
Earth is setting us the exam- 
ple, for she has been getting 
her Easter outfit ready for 
amonthor more. She, lucky 
lady, does not need to cata 
her spring finery, for her old 
clothes are made over anew for her each year by 
beautiful and marvelous processes; but we, her 
daughters, must ofttimes earn the price of the 
flower-garlands and fresh new robes with which 
we imitate her glories. This being the case what 
a fine thing it is to belong to The Girls’ Club! 

I wish I could have a snapshot, a sort of 
‘¢ aster parade” all of my very own, of the array 
of pretty gowns, gloves and millinery which the 
money of The Girls’ Club is paying for, these 
bright spring days. Included with the graver 
correspondence from the older or more serious 
members, who are working to build homes, or 
pay old debts, or defray college expenses, or 
support helpless dear ones, come these bright, 
breezy, blessedly-girly letters, gay as butterflies, 
from girls who confess that all they want is to 
earn the money for a new spring suit, or a 
wedding present for a chum, or some trinket 
dear to the girl-heart. Some of them seem to 
doubt their welcome into the Club on this 
account! ‘They forget that ours could not be 
the largest Club in the world if it did not include 
every imaginable type of girl; and they do not 
know, as I from ‘‘behind the scenes” know, 
how many girls who began working with a view 
to earning ten dollars became so fascinated with 
the novel pleasure of money-making that they 
continued until they earned their ten times ten, 
and have not stopped yet. 

Sut remember one thing, girls—we must work 
as well as ‘‘enthuse.”? ‘The weekly salary which 
the Club offers to every girl in America does 
not drop of itself into the mouth, and if it did I 
am proud to believe that my splendid, sturdy- 
spirited girls of the Club would not value it as 
they do. Remember that in addition to the 
salary the Club has offered extra Salary Honors 
to the four girls who, within the three months of 
February, March and April, have earned salaries 
for the greatest number of consecutive weeks; 
and I want them to be Honors indeed. 


C7 IDI 9 f7T TT 
GIRLS’ CLUB 
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: To Make Money 





The Saving-Fund Grows 


RIE you represented in the G. C. S. F.? Is 
not that a jolly, mysterious - sounding 
combination of letters? But in reality it only 
means a fresh privilege which our kind friends of 
‘THE JOURNAL have allowed us in token of their 
interest in our work. It is surprising how many 
of the girls are hastening to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to deposit money with the 
Company, on the generous terms outlined in 
THE JOURNAL for last September. Here is an 
example in an interesting letter: 


“Dear Fellow-Workers: 

‘For, having that desire ‘to make money,’ I feel 
that I have become one of you, for I do notintend to 
fail. Iam already a breadwinner and have been a 
home-maker. I am one of the ‘ old girls,’ having 
reached the mature years of twenty-eight, and now 
comes a call to leave active business life and help 
make a home for two loved ones. Having been in- 
dependent so long it will still be nice to earn some- 
thing one’s very own, and having long ago acquired 
the art of saving | trust I may become a depositor 


he Fund also. ” 
in the Fund a ‘‘AN INQUIRER FROM Iowa. 


Don’t you like the ring of that letter, ‘‘fellow- 
workers”? I do. Of course she will not fail; 
The Girls’ Club uses exclusively ‘‘the bright 
lexicon of youth,” in which—but I need not 
continue with the quotation. 

A booklet of information regarding The Girls’ 
Club Saving-Fund may be had on application to 
me, as well as information as to all the other 
opportunities which the Club offers both to girls 
who like to earn money to spend and those who 
earn it to save—to all, in fact, who merit the 
two adjectives which one bright girl applied to 
herself. In writing to me she said that the 
letters of Club members had made her ‘‘in- 
quisitive and ambitious.”? I know that some of 
them make me very proud and happy, to see 
what rays of sunshine the Club seems to scatter 
all about it. Here are two especially charming 
ones, received recently: 


“Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘‘T write to acknowledge the check which I re- 
ceived for my December work, and to thank you for 
it most heartily. Accompanying it was a letter 
stating that I had won one of the Swastika Club 
Honors. I wondered what it could mean. Yester- 
day morning the postman brought me the beautiful 
gift—the gold piece —and I am very sure thata gift 
was never more of a surprise or pleased me more. 
Really, do you know, I believe I was as pleased as 
with my check for one hundred and twenty dollars. 

There is such fine remuneration in working 
through the Club that this in itself would bea splen- 
did incentive; but when I am busy at the work | 
never think of that, being absorbed in the pleasure 
of the work itself. 

Yours, with best — s for The Girls’ Club, 

4 WISCONSIN MEMBER 
“Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘““T want to thank you so very much for that 
darling, dainty little pin. Everybody admires it, 
and I am so proud of owning it, and not only of 
that but of belonging to The Girls’ Club. I wrote 
toa friend, telling her about the Club, and saying 
how proud I was (and am) to bea member, and 
when she wrote she addressed me ‘ Proud Member 
of The Girls’ Club.’ It quite tickled me. 

‘‘T want to get a Delft pin so badly, too, and oh! 
I should love to have a box of that stationery, 

‘Thanking you again and again for the little 
beauty, and for your kind and prompt attention to 
me, | remain, bj ours sincerely 

‘A NEW JERSEY GIRL.” 
Inquisitiveness and ambition are good qual- 
ities. Noone was ever great without them; and 
certainly no one ever joined the greatest Club 
in the world without possessing enough of them 
to inspire her to write to 
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“BLUE LABEL’ 
Ketchup 


Pure and Unadulterated, 


containing only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed by U.S. Government 

















ALWAYS during our business experience of 
our aim has been 
QUALITY and our product is recognized as 
the BEST and PUREST of its kind. 


as we do, only perfectly matured Red-Ripe 


over forty years, 


Using, 


Tomatoes fresh from the fields in perfect con- 





dition for our use—never the left-overs from 
market stalls— (skins, seeds and cores being 
removed) cooked ever so lightly that the 
natural flavor may be retained; combined with 
all handled by 


experienced chefs in a scientific way 1n sanitary 





skilfully blended pure spices 


kitchens, enable us to produce the Ketchup 


“BLUE LABEL” 


that is now, and has been for twenty years, 


recognized as the standard of quality and 





excellence. 


The same statement is also true regarding our 
Meats, 


Jams, Jellies, 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Soups, 


Plum Puddings, Preserves, etc. 


Owing to the acknowledged 
purity and high quality of our 
products, and our honest labels, 
no change whatever in either 
goods or labels has been required 
or made because of the enact- 


ment of the National Food Law. 


Ask for and see that you get 
food products bearing our name. 
Always the guarantee of purity 
and wholesomeness. 

DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES 


our booklet, 
’ telling what to have 
luncheon or dinner. 


Write today for 
**Original Menus,’ 
for breakfast, 


7 | 
f kK TOMATO x 


Our kitchens and all of our other 
departments are always open 
and visitors are made welcome 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








AG) URTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER N.Y.U.S.A 
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Keeps 
Hot 
Liquids 
Hot 
24 





THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


through its great usefulness has become a_ necessity in 
every home. It is equally useful and indispensable in 
winter and summer. Hot drinks poured into the Thermos 
Bottle will be kept hot for 24 hours in a freezing tempera- 
ture. And this same bottle will keep cold drinks cold for 
three days in the hottest weather, others can keep 
sterilized or pasteurized milk for baby at feeding temperature 
all day and all night. 
Indispensable for the sick room in keeping food, medicines 
and compresses at the proper temperature for instant use. 
The necessary accompaniment of every outing or trip. 
The Thermos Bottle is the original. The new Split 
Thermos Case, covered by United States Patents, enables 
you to quickly remove the Bottle from the case for sterilizing 
or cleansing purposes. In case of breakage by accident 
Thermos Fillers can be purchased from the nearest dealer 
and bottle immediately repaired. 
The Thermos Pot for table use preserves 
all the delicate aroma of the coffee, tea, cocoa ~ 
or any other hot drink so the second cup is just 
as delicious as the first, though served hours # 
after preparation. Prevents the harmful over- J 
cooking of tea and coffee due to keeping it 
warm for serving. Will keep iced tea, coffee, 
lemonade, etc., ice cold for hours and hours. 
If none of the 30,000 dealers who sell the 
Thermos Bottle is near enough to supply you, we will ship 
rect, prepaid, on receipt of price. Pints $3.75; quarts $ 


Write for Booklet G 
American Thermos Bottle Co. of New York 


Cor. Broadway and 27th Street, New York City 














Our Candy’s 
So Good 
We'll “Stand 
Treat” To 
Prove It 


- Just to intro- 
Povo duce Sorority 

Chocolates—‘“Taylor-Made”’ 
—to the few who have not yet enjoyed 
them—we’re making this special offer 
of a miniature ‘‘Treat’’ box of 


Sorority Chocolates 












Sait Staylar 

sent t any address, on receipt of your dealer's 
name and 5two-cent st: amps for postage and pac king. 
_ You can buy the regular pound boxes at leading 
dealers — 60 cents the pound. 

Or send $1 for full pound box (craftsmanship de- 
Sign) and three artists’ duplicates 1 x 24 in., fuli 
colors, no advertising, of our famous 
Sorority Girl ie ds — all charges 
paid. Address today 


Taylor Bros. Company 





343 
Taylor Building 
Battle Creek 

Michigan 






























The savor—the flavor— 
waffles — crisp and brown 


J if sweet ount ry butter — 
A US maple syrup — 

~ tor se cool, snappy ngs 
4 lg f be ed id f too 





good and healthful as toast if baked ona 


Griswold “ Amerie” Waffle Iron 


are and serve a Waffle break 


Guweae Ma kes a good lu 








er feast than a**‘Chicken and W 
Griswold is easy and c J 


abe t t effort. makes: 
. ys to that mptin 
patent Ball So ket illows turning the pans 
Ing rease cup and flange 
who not stick Plate 
tely fitted. Extra 
; hold the heat and re- 
event scorching or unc ie rdone. 


t te 






‘ lated’ wood handles—always cool. 
7 y ealer to show you a GRISWOLD 
mn i¢ AN W AFFLE IRON —90c up. 
let, “Laying and Serving the Table,’ 
many he json hints and tells how to 
tu offte s. Copy sent Sreeif you ask for tt. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Pa. 
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DRI SUN SHIN NF 


AND “SHOWERS” 
By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 





Society are a little out of the 
ordinary. They are true enough 
showers, but they are all sun- 
shine, not a drop of rain in 
them. You won’t mind being 
out in them at all. I invite 
every individual member, every 
branch, indeed every reader of THE Journal, 
to come and experience the happy heart one 
finds by spending an hour or so in one of 
these particular April Sunshine showers. There 
are many kinds. Won’t you please select the 
one that you think you will like best and 
send your ‘‘letter of acceptance” to the Inter- 
national Sunshine Headquarters, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, or to one of the com- 
mittee headquarters, the addresses of which you 
will find below? 


The Linen Shower 


“ Oh, ’twas nothing but a shower _— 
Just a quarter of an hour,’ 

for I am sure that in fifteen minutes you will be 
able to select a piece of linen from your house- 
hold effects that will help fill up, in most com- 
fortable manner, the linen-closets of the various 
institutions and homes maintained by Sunshine. 
Bed linen and table linen, towels, washcloths, 
white curtains for the Hospitals and Rest Homes, 
tray-cloths, bureau-scarfs, washstand covers and 
dainty doilies for covering the water-pitchers 
and drinking-glasses, nightgowns for the sick, 
doctors’ gowns for the operating-room, nurses’ 
aprons and caps. There are just a thousand 
and one articles to select from in attending this 
shower, and your ‘‘acceptance” will be welcome 
any day during the month at the General Head- 
quarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Downpour of Souvenirs 


cr: THURSDAY afternoon of every week an 
emergency party is held at our Westover 
Lodge. Each guest pays fifty cents for her ticket 
and gets a souvenir to take home with her. It’s 
like a fifty-cent sale. All kinds of devices are 
used to make a merry time in selecting these 
pretty things, and I tell of this plan here that you 
may see how we can find some use for every- 
thing, and perhaps some of the branches will 
want to try it, too. 

Look on your dresser. It’s crowded. Why 
not send on a few of the pretty things that you 
won’t miss? Look on the mantelpiece. Why 
not take off two articles or more that you would 
never miss? Your tea-table has at least four cups 
and saucers too many. You never use them. 
Don’t you want to send them to this Souvenir 
Shower? ‘That extra pocketbook given you 
Christmastime you will never carry because you 
are attached to the old one. Send it, and send 
all those handkerchiefs, and that wall-pocket, 
and the tie that is beautiful but doesn’t become 
you; the pair of gloves that are just too small 
or too large. You keep them only because they 
were given you. ‘There is a dainty pearl pen- 
holder and gold pen. How long have you had it? 
What a graage ! Send it to the Souvenir Shower 
and Jet it live the life meant for it. Please don’t 
wait a day. ta send your souvenir by the 
next mail. Pack it well so it won’t get broken, 
and address it to Miss Anna Welch, Hostess, 
Westover Lodge, Twenty-third Avenue, Benson- 
hurst, Brooklyn, New York. 

Then there is the shower that brings out the 
sewing-bee—ah! this requires a letter direct to 
me. ‘Tell me whether your sewing-bee is made 
up of children or of grown-ups and I will outline 
the work for your April meetings and tell you just 
where tosend the box of lovely things that I know 
you can make. Every one who is handy with 
the needle will want to attend this shower or (my 


favorite phrase again) ‘‘no luck for the month.” 


“Pounds” 


A of something good to eat! This 
is a chance for the readers who have stores 
or friends in stores who will help them out. 
Showers of this kind will be most welcome at the 
Blind Babies’ Home, Eighty-fourth Street and 
Thirteenth Avenue, Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, 
New York; the Sunshine Working-Girls’ Home, 
in care of Miss Helen Pitkin, New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Sunshine Rest Home for Working-Girls in the 
mountains near Tuccaleachy Cove, twenty-two 
miles from Knoxville, in care of Mrs. M. J. 
Williams, soo Summer Street, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; The Mary Davis Sunshine Home, in 
care of Sunshine Headquarters, Court House, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Such gifts as jellies and delicacies for the sick 
can he sent to the Crippled Children’s Sunshine 
Wards, in care of Mrs. S. Heald, 265 State 
Street, Portland, Maine, and to Mrs. M. D. 
3eattie, Superintendent of the Sunshine Sani- 
tarium, Cropsey and Twenty-third Avenues, 
3ensonhurst, Brooklyn, New York. 


When it Rains 


A Deluge of “Fancy Things 


Sate RHAPS I am more interested personally in 
hower than in all the rest, because we 
hope that the disposal of the pretty things which 
our Sunshiners send in answer to this call, to be 
displayed at the Annual Meeting, will open up 
on ways of doing Suns hine work, and if you 
cannot come to the ‘‘Annual” a remembrance 
in the shape of a bit of handiwork that you may 
want to ‘‘pass on” lve: be most appreciated. 
Anything that is usable is appropriate for this 
shower’; so, pe tenes I would like to have you 
Ween all the ‘above ‘‘showe rs,” be sure to come 
to this one. But we will all receive you with our 
sunniest smiles. Every one who takes part in 
any of the April Sunshine Showers is entitled to 
an organization badge, so be sure, please, to send 
your full name and address when you write to 
me, if you attend a ‘‘shower” and want a badge. 


NOTE — In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invari- 
ably a stamp should be inclosed fora reply. Otherwise, 
Mrs. Alden has to answer correspondents at the expense 
of her work. 
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WUNDERHOSE come out of the wash 
each week as good as they come out of 
the box. 

Their color is fast and their wear is 
steadfast. Holes cannot punch through 
toes, heels or soles, and the WUNDER- 
HOSE warrant says they can’t. 

It’s a gilt-edged guarantee that gives 
the wearer a new pair of WUNDERHOSE 
free if within three months’ service holes 
do appear. 

Quality, however, is the real protection 
with innumerable little threads of linen 
knitted into the toes, heels and soles to 
resist all wear-strain. 

When each member of the family wears 


“(q)underhese, 


darning becomes a thing of the past. 
CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) 
pairs to the box, come in black or tan— 
aud have the unigue distinction of being 
the first child's stocking worthy of a 
warranty. $1.00 per box. 
WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE, 
pairs to the box, black or tan, are 
warranted to wear three months with- 
out darning in toes, soles or heels. $7.00. 
MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs 
to the box, black, tan, navy or pearl 
shades, are without peer at the price. 
Warranted proof against holes in to2s, 


three (3) 


heels or soles for three (37) months. 
$7 00 per boa ° 
Don't confuse WUNDERHOSE with other 
WUNDERHOSE different, Letter, more 1 
ecouonu il If your dealer cannot supply you 
rs should —then write direct 1 








le. size and lor desired, and you 
ied. WUNDERHOSE the family 
FREE—W ONDER 


Interesting and Entertaining. 





BOOK 
Write for it to 


Chattanooga Knitting Mills, 
40 Bell Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


_ » 


How to Grow. 
ROSES 


is the title of a new beau- 
tifully illustrated little 
manual on down to date 
rose culture. 

It tells clearly and concisely just how 
to grow out of doors roses as beautiful 
and perfect as professional florists sell at 
high prices. It solves every rose-growing 
problem and answers every question the 
amateur rose-grower can ask. 

The price of this new manual (it is not 
a catalogue) is 10 cents, but we are de- 
sirous of getting a copy into the hands of 
every lover of roses, and therefore make 
the following extraordinary offer: 

Send us 10 cents and we will mail this invaluable 


*‘Tlow to Grow Roses” 
and in addition send you 

25 Cent 
Rose Free 
























ree of charge at the 
proper planting time a 
25 cent Guaranteed to 
Bloom Rose, selected es- 
pecially foryour locality. 











Our catalogue «>; 
“The Best Roses Che 2 





WyareleYones 


in America , g 

is free. vite - “yy : 

for a copy today, ws Wiest Gree v.Pa, 
Box 20-D 





Remember the Star, . ¢ 


Grow Your Flowers in Illinois 
Self-Watering Flower Boxes 


and Water Them Only Once in 2 Weeks 


Y 











will ther 










tter, hardier, longer lived plants with less 
1 z ers. The 


eservoir 


t's the natural w 


page book ‘*Minia 


v Gardening.’’ Instructive and i 
i flowers. Regular pr 

our Special Price for limited edition 50 cents prepaid 

Illinois Heater & Mfg. Co., 37 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Holgtaro’s Seed Store, Baltimore,Md.,Eastern Distri 
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growing 

















» Never Fail Receipts 


EI Professional Methods 





he 
J 
=i 


adapted for home use. Out- 
klet Free. Agents wanted. 


7” fit price $3.00. B« 
‘ » @ Home Candy Makers, 117 Bar Street, Canton, O. 
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By Angela Boyce 
SOPRA ONT you wonder sometimes 


Y)7 wi about the history of your favor 
6 3g 


ite flower, if you have one? 


¢ » 

i) “i. ae 

¥ % Suppose it is the rose. Doyou 
x fn know that it is said to have 
a (2™ existed before man appeared 


>, hod 
Cie gh. on earth, and that the rose has 
ye ae always been everywhere the 
emblem of silence? Of course you know that in 
old Roman days a rose was hung over the ban- 
queting table to indicate that what was spoken 
at the board was not to be repeated; hence the 
expression ‘‘sub rosa”’--under the rose. 

- Rosemary or Rosmarinus became the emblem 
of love in this way: it means sea-dew, is said to 
have been born of the sea, as was Venus, the 
Goddess of Love, and so became the emblem of 
love. 


How the Forget-Me-Not Got its Name 


AVE you ever heard the quaint little German 

legend about the forget-me-not — how a 
lady walking with a knight along the banks of 
the Danube spied a tuft of dear little blue flowers 
growing from the water, and, yielding to her wish 
to have it, the knight plunged into the river and 
had just secured the blossoms when the weight 
of his armor caused him to sink? Throwing the 
flowers to his lady he cried, as he disappeared : 
‘‘Forget me not!” So the flower got its name 
and has always stood for faithfulness. 


What the Pansy Foretells 


(3° INTO your garden, pick a freshly-opened 
pansy and examine its streaks. Did you 
know that they are said to foretell destiny? 
Count the streaks or lines upon it. If it has four 
only you may hope for your dearest wish to 
come true; five lines mean hope with fear. If 
the marks lean toward the left you will have 
much trouble; if toward the right much pros- 
perity. Seven lines denote constancy in your 
lover. If the central line is longest Sunday will 
be your wedding day. Eight lines denote fickle- 
ness; nine denote a change, and ten, riches. 
The pansy took its name from the French word 
pensée—a thought. 


The Heliotrope Lives Up to its Name 


ANY of the flowers were named for some 
peculiarity of form or habit, and you can 
easily pick them out. ‘The heliotrope lives up 
to its name, for it is made up of two Greek words : 
helios, meaning sun, and tropos, to turn, and it 
always turns toward the sun. Heliotropes and 
marigolds close their petals before a coming 
storm. 
Did you ever hear how the buttercup got its 


name? It was originally supposed that cows ate 
these little, yellow, cup-shaped, field flowers, and 
that the yield of butter from the milk was con 
equently larger. So the flower was named 


butter« up. 


The sweetbrier means spicy thorn or fragrant 
thorn. 
The daisy comes from the Anglo-Saxon, 


‘*doeges-eaye,”’ meaning the day’s eye, and the 
name certainly suits it. 

Notice the pointed edges of the pink; the 
word pink comes from the Welsh pwc, meaning 
a point. The word carnation means flesh. It 
comes from the Latin carno. So the real carna- 
tion pink was flesh-colored. 


The Darling Flower 


IGNONETTE was originally, to the French, 
the mignon blossom—the darling flower. 

The rhododendron is literally a rose-tree; 
rhodos and dendron being Greek for these words. 
The lilac is from the Persian word Jilaj. 

The marigold is said to have been named for 
Queen Mary. The botanist Camelli brought 
from the East the flower that afterward bore his 
name—the camellia. 

The Swedish botanist Dahl gave his name to 
the dahlia, discovered by him, and the fuchsia 
took its name from Fuchs, who brought it from 
Mexico. 


Myths Associated With Some Flowers 


ERE are two pretty little myths about the 

sunflower and the anemone. The water- 
nymph Clytie, grieving over her unrequited love 
for Apollo—the sun—sat for days, following with 
her eyes his rising and setting, until at last she 
was changed into a sunflower and still turns 
toward her god. 

The tears that Venus shed for Adonis are sup- 
posed to have turned into the fragile wind- 
flower or anemone. 

There is also a curious little myth about the 
violet. Ion was the name given by the Greeks 
to the violet. When Jupiter changed Io into a 
heifer he thought that common grass was not 
delicious enough for her eating, so he caused the 
violet to bloom freely for her nourishment. 
When Io died violets are said to have sprung 
from her grave. 

In mythology Hyacinthus was killed by the 
god Apollo, who turned him into the flower we 
call hyacinth. 


A Few Flower Superstitions 


i THE first flower of the season is found by a 
person on Monday it means good luck to the 
finder; on Tuesday, big undertakings will be 
successful; if found on Wednesday it means a 
coming wedding to the finder; on Thursday, 
hard work to be accomplished with little profit; 
on Friday, unexpected wealth; on Saturday, 
misfortunes, and on Sunday, phenomenal good 
luck. If a person hands you a yellow flower you 
may expect money directly after. 

The first wild flowers you gather in the spring 
will tell you the initials of the name of your future 
husband or wife: thus, if you find buttercups, 
daisies and violets, his or her initials will be 
B. D. V.; and to have good luck for life you are 
told to eat the first Mayflower you happen to 
discover growing in the woods in the spring- 
time. You are also told that if you can turn 
a bluebell inside out without breaking it your 
lover will be true through life. 
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plan. 


oy 


per Square yard; gives a hard, durable, 
sanitary finish that saves scrubbing and 
backache during Spring Housecleaning time. 
That’s the advantage of the 


ACME QUALITY | 


Any woman can paint her own floors in a short 
time — brush it on at night — walk on it next day. 

If the wainscoting is painfed and you wish it stained 
or varnished, ask your dealer for Acme Quality Paint and 
Varnish Remover. 
soften the paint so that it can be taken off without 
trouble, leaving a perfect surface for refinishing. 

One of the Acme Quality Enamels (Neal’s) is ideal 
for finishing pantry shelves. 
sanitary and attractive finish. 

Or, acomfortable old chair can be made practically good 
as new by an application of Acme Quality Art Wood Finish. 

That is the Acme Quality plan. 
wish to paint, enamel, stain or varnish, and ask your 
dealer for the Acme Quality Finish to fit the purpose. 


tells you everything you want to know about any kind of painting - 
inside orout. Thename Acme Quality covers a line of paints, en 
amels, stains and varnishesadapted toevery painting or finishing use. 


Write for Text-Book— copy sent postpaid on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Paints 
and 
Finishes 
for 
Spring 
House- 
cleaning 


The ideal kitchen 
floor is the one painted 
with Acme Quality 
Floor Paint (Granite). 
Better than linoleum or oil. l 
cloth—costs but little — six cents 








A liberal coat of the Remover will 


Gives a hard, brilliant, 


Decide what you 













Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 




















GLADIOLUS & 


| Af BULBLETS 


»< 200 for 25c 


Do you love flowers? I doand I 
want everyone to have plenty. My 
special hobby is the Gladiolus, and 
I have one of the finest collections 
in the world. I have nearly 1,000 
varieties, many of them 6 inches 
across — every color of the rain- 
bow — will grow anywhere. 


JUST FOR A STARTER 












st 


Z 
NN 


Send me 25c and J will mail you 200 
bulblets of my finest varieties (1,000 for 
$1.00) postpaid, with full cultural in- 
structions. Some vill bloom this year, 
and all will make large bulbs which will 
Lloom and multiply next year.— Large 

\ > bulbs ready to bloom, 30c. per doz. Rare 
varieties more 


Field’s Seed Book Free 
I wrote it myself-—20 years 
it- t what you want 
and garden 


experience in 
to know about 





F seeds 
how I test and guarantee them to make 
good Write today before 
and books are gone. 


the 








HENRY FIELD SEED CO,, 


\ x Box 110 Shenandoah, Iowa 

















Beautify your home with trees and shrubs. My illustrated 
catalog and planting guide is a perfect mine of information, 
Catalog and Bargain sheet free. 





a yo vay 
Beautify Your 





D. Hill, Dundee Nurseries, Box 200, Dundee, Illinois 








W7 Vick’s Garden and Floral 


e tells how to grow VICK QUALITY Veg- (} 
Guide etables, Flowers, and Small Fruits 


Valuable to all interested in gardening or farming. _Cata- 
logue and coupon good for 25 cents on first order Free, 
Vick’s Mikado White Aster four to five inches in diam- 
eter. Retails at 25 cents a packet, but we will 
send Catalog and packet of Aster seed for + 10c 
Vick’s Scarlet Globe Radish, Ailsa Craig Onion, Lemon 
Cucumber; three vegetables retailing for 25 cents; 10 
we send Catalog and’a packet ofeach for. . . . c 
Rochester, N.Y. 





424 Main St. JAMES VICK’S SONS, 








Eggs for 
Hatching Ke 
‘ Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “ Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and ‘lTurkeys,’’ 10c.; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year, 10c. Catalog Free. 

ROYAL POULTRY FARM 
Dept. 230 Des Moines, Iowa 





Better Bred Birds —— 











and uninjurious. 
goods, draperies, etc., they are absolutely mothproof. 
in 25c and 50c packages, powdered form, postpaid. 
application 10c. Remit coin or money order. 


Motholene!!! The only permanent moth preventa- 


eee tive on the market; is stainless, odorless 
Once applied to furs, rugs, plumes, woolen 
Put up 
Blower for 


| 
| 





MIDWEST CHEMICAL CO., Lock Box A, Minneapolis, Minn. | 












“I SOLD 22 PAIRS 


in 3 Hours and ” 
Made a Profit of $1350 


Statement of V. ¢ 
Giebner, Cols., Ohio 
You will be astonished at the money 

ur PATENTED SCISSOR j 
eful PATENTED ARTICI.ES 
it in stores. No one else sells then 
> coining money. We teach yo out 
the business, and will show you how 
to make from $3 to $10 a day 
Send us your lay and let us 
Waxes proveit. Money back toany tomer 

J ot periectly pleased. free to 

Yi, bei ~ periectly please Samples free 


(a ls LE : 
THOMAS MFG., CO., 525 Barney Blk., Dayton,0O. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 
Rose ALL WILL BLOOM c 


THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address post-paid ; guaranteed to reach 
you in good growing condition. 


Gem Rose Collection 
Enchantress—White and Buff. 
Bouquet of Gold—Golden Yellow. 
Queens Scarlet— Dazzling Crimson. 
Duchess de Brabant—Granidest Pink 
Snowflake - Pure White 
La Detroit— right Flesh 

Special Bargains 

6 Carnations, the ‘* Divine 

Flower,’’ all 25x 

6 Prize - Winning 
anthemums, 
6 Beautiful Coleus, - - 
3 Grand Orchid Cannas, 
& Sweet-Scented Tul 
6 Fuchsias, all different, - - - 2 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, . ¢ 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, a a 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 2 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. 


Satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. (¢ 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 
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Here's our special offer 
mong \ 16 Superb, Hardy, Everbloom 
\ ing Varieties, Prepaid, for $1 
Notw like. Includes 3 gre t 
















hall, and our 











Mars 
, aneverllooming yellow Climt se 
4 ‘‘ Sixty Years Among the Roz~* 
hook, just issued at a cost of $1 
you the benefit of our60 y 






rose growers. 116 pages; si 
dress for 10¢ silver or stamps i P 

for 20c on the first order for $1. Write to-day; editic ited 
Send for free information regarding our Great Specia! Offers. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 28, West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses 














Including Maman Cochet, Climbing M« 
France, Pearl, Papa Gontier, Bridesm 
others of equal merit. Postpaid. All sled. 
BLOOMING SIZED PLANTS, POSTPA'D. 24 
DAHLIAS POSTPAID FOR $1, fines: -actus 
and fancy varieties, including Kriemhilde pram 
Duke and Catherine Duer Catalogue free. 
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How Well Do You 
Know Your Towel? 


Can you call it by name? Do 
you know any reason for using 
it rather than any other towel ? 


The fact is, there is only one 
towel worth a name, and that is 
the Rubdry. It is made in a 
special way, so as to give a pleas- 
ant, non-irritating friction to the 
skin, and to be rapidly absorbent. 








PAT.OF FICE 


DO weit 
The Only Towel Worth a Name 


is woven from thread that has 
previously been tied into little 
knots. [hese litthe nubby sponges 
absorb moisture most remarkably, 
and they help to give the glow 
which is the body’s recollection 
of a cold plunge. 

Rubdry towels are packed in in- 

dividual envelopes or cartons, and 

are on sale at good dealers. 


Look for our trade-mark sewed 
on the corner of each towel. 


To show you what kind of fabric we use 
we will send you two large sample wash 
cloths for your dealer’s name and | Oc. 


The Rubdry Towel Co., Providence, Rhode Island 


Muff-o-down 


Flannels 
Children 


and 


Mothers 



























Phat new health fabri , so soft and warm and ‘‘ comfy ’’ to 
sensit kin —a ck a mt ng flannel of matchless quality 
At i sof Flufi- o- Down al rd t baby materials in latest 


vith our serbly illustrated catalog of 





) vill be sent yu for 10 cents in stamp 
Pluft o- >-Down is | eumetiead, mee ting x to perfection all require 
! itation and comfort. Fluff-o-Down is inexpensive; 
or 2 and up. Fluff-o-Down is inimitable 
rchased only direct from makers 
“ Baby’ 8 Wardrobe” a diminutive cyc lopedia of mother 
inique little publication will prove of inestimable 
ou, and is contained in our sample box ag ahove 








BDRY, 





7 t Vill a laint yo the greatest boon t 
dren and ihe “rs — Fiuff- -o-Down Flaaneis. write g Ee 
\—_The Elice & Johnston Co., Dept. A, Dayton, O. 








This Beautiful Style of 


Firfelt Slippers 


comes in ten shades, 
ranging from cardi- 
nal to royal purple. 










Price 








iis bez 
] line ‘of ¢ 

e comfontat I 

—_ for the 4 ouse 
Just at you neeé 


ornings or evenings < 
the 


‘for Book of FIRFELT STYLES. 


Worcester Slipper Company, Worcester, Mass. 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
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SANITARY WATERPROOF 

New Ideal Waterproof Pants 
FOR BABY 

Made of Fine, Soft waterproof cloth — NO 

RUBBER—NO WAX. Nothing injurious 

to touch or stick to Baby's tender skin. 

am | I asy to Wash—they pay for themselves 

Buttons neatly over diapers and MAKE it 

a PILEASURE to HANDLE Baby. 4 

SIZES: Infants’, Small, Medium, Large. 


) Honby Pants, 50° oper ts your 
Kenly Bit 25¢%de aler can- 


a ¢ not supply you, 

Kenly L a” send 1.00 for 
P. ‘ 50 ‘Klenly/Pants" 

& Pad & wewill send you FREE, ‘‘ Klenly 

Bib’’ for your dealer's name — postpaid. 

PARIS-NEW YORK JUVENILE HOUSE 
55 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORE 








BIRD-H USES FOR 
THE BACK YARD 
By A. Neely Hall 
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The Bird Castle 


viel if there are no trees in our back yards 


Figure 1. 


it is a simple matter to attract the birds 

there in the spring and keep them with us 
until autumn if we will but provide suitable 
nesting-places for them. It does not matter 
what form of shelter is built, nor of what materials 
it is made; if the post, wall-bracket, or whatever 
support it is mounted upon, gives ample pro- 
tection from cats, some pair of home-seeking 
birds will soon discover its possibilities for mak- 
ing a good nest. 


N MAKING the bird ‘‘castle” shown in Figure 

1, the corner towers should be built similarly 
to the tower in Figure 2. The ‘‘castle” should 
measure about twelve inches long, seven inches 
wide, sixteen inches high at the highest point, and 
eleven inches high at the lowest point, and may 
be made out of box boards. Figure 4 shows an 
end view with one tower in position. First cut 
the two end pieces H and a third piece of the 
same shape and size for a center partition, then 
nail the front and back boards I and J to them. 
Cut the pieces indicated by the dotted lines K to 
fit between the 
center partition 
and theend pieces; 
cut an opening for 
—<} each compart 
ment in the end 
~» pieces (Figure 4). 
c Nail roof boards L 
; and M in place 
and fasten strip N 
to the base at the 
3 front, then mount 
- the castle upon a 
platform eleven 
inches wide by 
St twenty-fourinches 


Ge Wp | Jong. In building 





the towers nail 
each tomato can 
to the cornerof the 
castle. The draw 
bridge (O, Figure 
4) measures about 
two inches and a 
half by three 
inches and three 
quarters; hinge 
one end to the base strip and suspend the other 
end by small brass chains to the front wall 
Each can has a circular opening cut in it, but the 
long, narrow windows in the cans and the door 
and the front windows are painted. ‘The wall 
should be painted white and the roofs green or 
red. The little flag and the weather-vane are 
mounted upon nails stuck into corks, and the 
corks are placed in the spouts of the funnels. 
Set a cup at each end, for drinking-water. 
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Figure 2. The Bird Tower 

Figure 3. Details of Tower 

Figure 4. End View of Castle 
Shown in Figure 1 


HE bird tower (Figure 2) is one style of house 

that may be made out of empty tomato-cans. 
Cut an inch-and-a-half hole in the side of each of 
three cans about an inch and a half from the top; 
do not remove the piece of tin, but bend it out a 
shown in Figure 2, to form a perch; then remove 
the top of one can (A, Figure 3) and the top and 
bottom of the other two cans (B and C, Figure 3). 
These cans are joined together by means of two 
circular blocks of wood (E and F, Figure 3), 
which also divide the tower into three compart 
ments. A six-inch tin funnel forms the roof 
(D, Figure 3), and a cork with a piece of a hatpin 
stuck into it (G) fits into the spout of the funnel 
for a spire. ‘Tack the edges of the cans to the 
wooden blocks and wire the funnel roof to the 
upper can as shown in Figure 2, fastening one 
end of the wire to the funnel rim and the other 
end to a small staple driven into the upper block. 
Twist the wires until the funnel is firm. Nail 


the bottom can to the support you provide 


Av OODEN pail, inverted and bracketed to a 

ill so that its handle hangs down and form 

ing, is an attractive little house for a yard 
ph ihe 5) and is an easy one to construct 
Make a vertical partition to divide the pail into 
two compartments and cut a circular piece of 
board to fit in the top. Nail the roof board to 
the bottom of the pail, cut an opening into each 
compartment, 
and fit a small 
block of wood 
beneath each 
hole for - plat- 
form. Nail a 
short block of 
wood to the wall 
where the house 
is to go, for the 
pail to rest on, 
and nailalonger 
strip at the 
proper height 
above it to 
which to nail 
the roof board. 





Figure 5. House Made from a Bucket 
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Quick-Folding Go-Cart 
Gres or Closes with One Motion ‘ 
HE Wagner is the quickest-folding, safest 


kote 

3 y and handsomest go-cart ever designed for 
y acchild of any age. It has a wider seat—higher 
and firmer back, a deeper dash than ordinary go-carts. 
This gives it all the efficiency, utility and dura- 
bility of the old style baby carriage without its weight, 
size, clumsiness or cost. 


‘The Wagner has a trim, attractive style of its own which 
makes it distinctive, away from the commonplace. 

With one motion the Wagner is open, ready for use— 
locked securely against all possibility of accident. One motion 
closes the Wagner compactly—wheels, handle and all. Ready 
to be disposed of in any small space. 


Comfort— Convenience — Style 


We have been in the baby vehicle business for 15 years. 
We have studied the good and bad features of folding carts 
and have found just what was needed to give comfort to the 
child and convenience to the parent. These features we 
have perfected and embodied in the Wagner. 

The Wagner has an all-steel frame. No wood parts 
to warp or split. Superior nickeled and enameled 
finish. Genuine subber tires—tested for wear. A re- 
liable brake, a safeguard against accidents. Soft, well 

tempered springs directly under the seat, which absolutely 

prevent any shock to the child’s spine. <A reclining back, 

so that the child can lie perfectly flat and at ease. 
The handsomest go-cart made. 


Send for Free Pattern of Baby’s Go-Cart Coat 

Tell us your dealer’s name and we will send you a charming little 
coat pattern FREE. This pattern was de- 
signed especially for us by a well-known 
fashion authority and can be had ony in 
this way. We also send a booklet describ- 
ing all styles of Wagner Carts. Write 

before patterns are all gone and be 
sure to mention dealer’s name. 


E. R. Wagner 
Mfg. Co. 


86 32nd Street 
North Milwaukee, 





























2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! , > 


GS “OF ® 
Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 


Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes 
work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power! Saving thousands 
upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving 
the women free to do other work w hile the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


The outfit consists of the 
famous 1900 Washer with 
either Electric Motor or 
= Water Motor, You turn 
rps on the power as easily as 
: turn on the light, anc . 
Sack and forts pov ned 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
t it vashing the clothes Can be connected with any or- 
for fs ar life. And it’s all d@inary Electric Light Fixture 
so simple and easy that 
overseeing its work is mere child’s play. 


A Sell- Working Wringer Free With Every Washer 


They are doing the 


Handles heavy blankets or dainty laces. 

















The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee 
the 4 ct working oF both, No extra charge tor 
Wringer, which is one of the finest made. 


Write for FREE BOOK and 30 dyson FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Don't bt! Don't say aap ltines te e book proves that 








t jut we do not ask yor 1 to take word ior it We offer to 
7 9 Motor W ron al t c Free Trial fo entire month 
’ a n rm I N nt of security promise to 
be he f ht, Fit fails ate 
pay the reig k if we Claim 
1900 Water Motor Washer HA pomal card with your name and sddress today will 
Can be connected with any water dopa ® # ‘Her ; N.Y. Or. if , (Can 
tap instantly wr t ( Yong I Canada 


















From Factory to Home at 
Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 
The secret of ten years’ success is 
More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high grade furniture. 
Write for our catalogue of library, parlor, hall, dining-1 oom 
and bed-room furniture. 
The cream of furniture designs of the world brow; 
your home if you address us No. 66 Fulton 5 


Enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps to cover partial cost 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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HEALTHY SOAP 


Lifebuoy Soap is germ 
destroying. It disinfects 
as well as cleanses. The practice 
of bathing promotes the health. 
Lifebuoy Soap protects the 
health which the bath promotes. 


LIFEBUOY 


Soap is made to meet every requirement 
of perfect cleanliness. Just as water is 
used for all purposes of washing so 
Lifebuoy Soap is to be used with water 
for all purposes of sanitary cleansing. 


5c 


(Your Grocer’s) 


LEVER BROS. COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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'|You Buy a Heating Plant 
once in a Life Time 


1 You Buy Fuel Every Year] 
How important then to buy the 
right kind of heating apparatus ! 
You want every room warm; 
you want the healthful atmos- 
phere; you want ease in operation ; 
you want economy in fuel. You 
will get what you want—all you 
expect, in 

















Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 

The standard in heating 
efficiency, fuel economy, 
durability and simplicity 
and ease in operation. A 
woman or child can care 
for the Capitol, Let us send 
our free book of proven 
facts “Heating the Right 
Way.” Address Desk 2. 

CAPITOL BOILERS and 
RADIATORS are equally valuable 
for Churches, Schools, Hotels and 
Office Buildings. 

United States Heater Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices and Agencies 
inall Principal 
Cities. 































The Smart Style 
in Ladies’ Hats 


forSpring and Summer, 

will be the new Draped Panamas. 

They are Jight, cool,and durable, 

as well as exclusive and becoming 

—soft, pliable and easily trimmed. 

Weare the largest importers of 

<, Conuine South AmericanPanamas 

in the U.S., for both men and women, and sell 
to you ay, at importer’s prices. 


Hats that retail at $12 to $18 

will be sent by us prepaid for $6.00 

(Bleached, Blocked and Ready forTrimming) 

Hats sent on approval (express prepaid), 
Write to-day for 1909 style book 
showing 


(free), 
artistic effects in draped Panamas. 


= AUSTIN HAT CO., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 











new 
Prever nt bowed legs 
hac Teach the 


and weak 


child a Dh to walk. 
free eo Prevez BR iwerous falls 

Special <i. > Glascock’s Baby Walker 
Sizes for z The Baby’ 3G ymnesium 







Cripples 


} lixer ps the lim 
perfect support at the mostcrit 
ho 0 ot a chil 
— aby fdraught 
mischief. Cannotupset. } 
the mother of care and anxiety. 
Sold at your dealers, or direct 
from factory. Thirty days’ trial 
Write to-day for free catalogue and 





















our interesting booklet, ** Twentieth 
Century Baby ’’—inva‘uable to mothers. 

Glascock Bros, Mfg. Co., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 
Also Makers of Glascock’s Balvyy Jumpers and Racers 
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By Mary Hamilton Hadley 


Secretar Tre ¥ 


LIED 


beta OD.ORE than thirty years ago two 


“ 

Sie Wy young invalid girls, fortunate 
o/ \% enough to have happy homes, 
we after writing to one another for 





a while, sought to reach out to 
other sufferers whose lives they 
an ws might brighten. Quickly they 

= discovered what they sought in 
a world where there is much suffering; and one 
of them, in her daily Bible reading, found the 
text, ‘‘And the Lord shut him in,’’ and named 
the little society The Shut-In Society, when they 
were only seven. 

People stretched out helping hands to bring 
cheer and comfort to the sick and lonely. Seven 
years later, in 1884, The Shut-In Society was 
organized, and in 1885 it was incorporated under 
the laws of New York State. Now there is a 
membership of more than eighteen hundred in- 
valids, with more than eight hundred associate 
members, scattered all over the United States 
and Canada, besides a few in foreign countries. 
‘There are flourishing branches in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Illinois, New Jersey, and Staten 
Island, New York. 

The Society aims to lighten the burdens of 
invalids by supplying various needs. First of all, 
there is the need of friendship. ‘The associate 
members visit the invalids in their own homes, 
wherever possible, and correspond with those 
who desire it. ‘The comfort and benefit that 
come from a cheerful caller, one who knows how 
to sympathize without pitying too much (for this 
encourages self-pity), can easily be understood. 
To the isolated Shut-In the cheer that corre- 
spondence brings is almost as beneficial. An 
associate who knows how to give the invalid a 
part of herself can broaden a lonely, self-centered 
life more than one would believe possible. 

Another important part of the work is to pro- 
vide something to read. There is ‘“The Open 
Window” once a month, which every member of 
the Society receives, and which has been the 
official organ of the Society ever since 1885. It 
is much appreciated, but the invalids have some- 
thing else, as a great deal of miscellaneous read- 
ing is sent out by the associates. There is a 
lending library also, intended for those who do 
not have access to public libraries. 


It Helps Invalids to Help Themselves 


IIILE no alms are given in any case, an 
attempt is made to supply some needed com- 
forts by lending wheel-chairs, lifters and other 
things of that sort, although the demand for 
these things greatly exceeds the supply. But the 
chief aim is to help the invalids to help them- 
selve ° 
At the 
is an Exe 
land and Jersey branche 
changes, and the Penn 
in Philadelphia. It is 


headquarters in New 
Shut-Ins’ 


York City there 
work; the Mary 
also conduct Ex 
ylvania Branch has four 
believed that all who can 
use their hands may learn to make something 
that is salable; and a door of usefulness has 
been opened to many, giving them occupation, 
which is so much more wholesome than idle- 
ness, and a chance to earn at least a little—a 
great boon when one feels that one has been, 
for many years, only a cumberer of the ground. 
Do you know an invalid or cripple, unable 
to engage in the toils and pleasures of this busy 
world? Such a person, of whatever creed or 
sect, if of good character, is eligible for member- 
ship in ‘he Shut-In Society. ‘The only dues 
required are twenty-five cents a year, which 
includes ‘“The Open Window’’; and all that is 
asked of them is obedience to two rules: not to 
beg, and not to try to convert any one to the 
creed of any particular sect or denomination. 
This last rule applies to associates also. 
Perhaps somebody who reads this may need 


hange for 


N GW 


work. ‘The Shut-In Society can make use of 
workers of all kinds, not only of the well, who 
can visit, but also of invalids who have the will 


and means to do for those worse off than them- 
selves. Some of the best assoc lates are unable 
to do active work in most charities, but are ideal 
heipers in The Shut-In Society, because they 
understand so well what the inv: alid needs. The 
dues of associates are one dollar a year, which 
includes “The Open Window.’ 

Information mi ty be obtained at any time by 
inquiries addressed to The Shut-In Society at 
355 Willow Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


THE BABY AND 
CAPTAIN 
By Smith D. Fry 


THE 


HERE goes the baby’s obedient subject,” 

said a custom-house officer, pointing to the 
sturdy Captain of one of the largest of our 
coastwise ships. The writer had long known 
the Captain as one of the most un-Christian, 
profane and almost savage of seafaring men, and 
was surprised, as well as gratified, to hear the 
story from the official, who said: 

‘*You remember how he jumped overboard 
and saved the life of the Norwegian girl, took 
her as his ward, and then married her? Well, 
when she ventured to protest against his manner 
toward the common scamen he grufily told her 
that they were ‘not human beings, but only 
beasts of burden on two legs,’ and that they con- 
stantly needed cursing and usually needed beat- 
ing. She continued her protests, feebly at first, 
but gradually more insistently. 

‘““Two years ago the baby was born. When 
the little one was about two months old, and the 
Captain was admiring it proudly, the young 
mother said, substantially: ‘Maybe, it is only 
a beast of burden on two legs, and will grow up 
to be cursed and beaten. Other little babies 
grow up to that kind of a fate. All men were 
once innocent little babies.’ 

*‘ Nearly two years have elapsed. The Captain 
as never once uttered an unkind word to any 
one of his sailors. Profanity is a forgotten prac- 
tice. He is a churchman. They have divine 
services on Sunday when at sea. The C Captain 
is one of the best men on earth today ” 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1909 




















Packs and Glass Plates. 


There’s no dark room witha 


KODAK TANK 


Every step is simple and easy but, more than that, 
it means beffer pictures. The success of the tank devel- 
opment idea has now been absolutely proven by the 
fact that many leading professional photographers, 
although fhey have every dark room convenience, use 
our tank system of development for all of their work. 
If tank development is better for the skilled profes- 
sional, there’s no question about it for the amateur. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for our booklet, ‘‘Tank Development.” It 
tells about the modern methods of developing Cartridge Films, Premo Film 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


The Kodak City. 




















Well-Finished Floors 


give an air of elegance and refinement to a 


home. It is an easy matter to have nice 
floors if you use Patton’s Sole-Proof Floor 


Coating. They withstand wear to a re- 
markable degree, and they may be used 


with equally satisfactory results on all sorts 
of interior woodwork and furniture. 

The Sole-Proof Graining Outfit, even in 
inexperienced hands, makes possible the 
most charming natural wood effects on fur- 
niture, floors, linoleum, oilcloth, etc. 

Sole-Proof Floor Coatings are soldinten colors 


byreputable ret: tilers whose business existence 
depends upon the quality of their wares. 


Free Sample—Write for beautiful color card and booklet 
and if you enclose 10c in stamps to cover packing and post- 
age, wewill send free sample can—enough to finish a chair. 


PATTON PAINT CO. 4 











331 Lake Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATTON'S 
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THE 
42 N. Limestone 


aie BISCUIT 


Springfield, O 











bill of material of this Bungalow only 





galow, Cottage, and House Plans, giving 
size of House, size of Rooms, Heiglits 
of Ceilings, approximate cost, etc. 





Build a Bungalow’ 


Complete plans, specifications, details and : 0 


V. W. VOORHEES, Arch’t, 400 Eitel Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











Comfort and Style 
in hair dressing are secured by wearing 


THE NEW 


HAIRLIGHT CROWNETTE 


ia aaa 





It isa fle xibl le, woven roll 
with retaining combs, light 
aSair,clez anandsanita y,over 
which you dress your own 
hair. Its ne west feature, @ 

Woven Netting, Hair Colors, 
covers the frame, prevents 
h iir from slipping, thus 

“ & making the roll absolutely 
Sanitary H invisible. A welcome re- 
Invisible 7 6lief from unhealthy hair 

&, rats. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will send, 
postage paid, for50c. Two 
sizes. Three colors, light, 
medium anddark, Satisfac- 
tion — or money refunded. 


The Austin “Walker Co., Dept. H, 119 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 

















Witt’s Can, 
or ashes, is al/ 
corrugated. Can’ts 
it. Won’t dent. 
man used his eighZ 
Water-t 
close-fitting lid n 
odorproof and fire 
Three sizes. Als« 
pail, three siz¢ 
Look for the yellow 
Witt’s. If your 
hasn’t Witt’s, wr 
We will supply yo 
—satisfaction guar 
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or MAKING CONCRETE 


i The great durability and handsome appearance of concrete 


products is now recognized world wide. CONCRETE HOUSES 
hi cost less than wood. More handsome than brick. Durable 
as granite. We furnish machines, molds and everything 


needed. 07° It will pay you to investigate, Write for particulars. 
THE PETTIJOHN CO., 655 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Write us for Booklet showing Hundreds of Desi 


At all prices. Include iron reservoir vases, settees, founta 
guards, stable fittings, etc. Iron fence improves the appe 
your home — is cheaper than wood and permanent. Nor 
Agents wanted. THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO 
1702 Covington St. CINCINNA 
a! The Largest Maker 
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TRADE-MARK 


Instead of 
Court Plaster 
OR all the little 


cuts and bruises that 
flesh is heir to, New- 
Skin is effective. It is 
a thousand times better 
than the old-fashioned 
court-plasterand band- 
ages. New-Skin will 
not come off even if 
washed with soap and 
water. There is no 
daily changing of soiled 
bandages, no tearing 
off of dirty court plas- 
ter. There is nothing, 
in fact, but the first 
application, which a 
child can perform. 




















Once it was this way 








When New- Skin is 
ar plied to the wound 
it forms a tough, trans- 
parent coating which 
is air-tight, water- 
proof, antiseptic and 
healiag. 


If the wound is 
cleaned thoroughly and 
New-Skin applied im- 
mediately, it absolutely 
prevents infection and 
blood poisoning. 


Intelligent people 
everywhere use and 
recommend New-Skin. 








Now it’s New-Skin 
Send 10c. in stamps or coin for sample 
package or buy from druggist 
NEWSKIN COMPANY, Dept. L, New York 


“Paint it with New-Skin and forget it.” 




















Be sure to get the Coffield. 


City water 
yuns il, 





Nothing about it that caz 
wear out. No springs. No 
cog wheels. 


Pays for Itself 


The Coffield Power Washer washes en/irely 
i rubbing, gets your clothes spotless 
without the wear and tear that ruins them. 
City water works it while you rinse and hang 


without 


out. You can wash and iron the same day. 


The Coffield costs a little more 
ered anywhere East of the Rockies—dut tt works 
nothing about it cam get out of order. 


Guaranteed for Three Years 


Our illustrated booklet shows how it washes. Write 
for it and the name of our dealer. Ile will do your next 
f we haven’t a dealer, we will ship 
If it doesn’t do a// we say, we will refund 

If you haven’t city water, write for cat- 


washing for you. 
you direct. 
your money. 


alogue of hand machines. Write Zoday. 


P.T. CorrieLp & SON,1109-1119 E. 5th St.,Dayton, O. 
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Price $18.75, deliv- 
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” FLOOR 
VARNISH , 


It’s water-proof — 
“ ” A ° 
puddles” made by pei ae um- 
brellas ; “wet” tracked in on 
rainy days; water spilled on the 
oor, never spot or injure "‘61.”’ 
It is also heel-proof and will 
notmar white. Send for book- 
let on Floor Finishing. 
W rite for Free Sample Panel 
Sinished with “61"—test it. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-ING, 
- ‘ s 





KERS 60 YEAR 








DA ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
CTORIES IN 7 CITIES 
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DRY AND FENCE COMPANY 
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STRAIGHTENING 
By Louis R. Welzmiller, M. D. 


Physical Director of the West Side Y. M. C. A. of New York 


HERE are various things one 
must keep in mind in trying 
to straighten a boy who has 
become a little bent. In the 
first place, don’t lecture him 






¥ h. and storm at him until you 
(ina have frightened him out of his 





wits and made impossible any 
confidence; because until you get his confidence 
you can do nothing to help him. And, in the 
next place, don’t create for him a past. What 
he needs is a future. The minute you give a 
boy the impression that what he has done can 
never be lived down you have succeeded either 
in making him so desperate that he believes 
that it does not matter what he does, or else in 
creating a morbid psychological condition which 
will make it very difficult to install bright, healthy 
ambitions as the governing force over dark, 
unwholesome recollections which cannot stimu- 
late to any normal activity. In fact, morbid condi- 
tions physically restrict rather than prompt the 
desire for better things. It is your business to 
help the boy forget, and to establish for him a 
future so filled with things to do that will be 
better, more fun, than things that have been 
done, that he will have no time for retrogression. 


_And, in the third place, don’t forget that the boy 


may not be any more responsible for his short- 
comings than he would be for getting the measles 
from some one in a car into which you had taken 
him. You may be the one to blame, and if lec- 
turing is to be done lecture yourself for having 
allowed a young, caged animal in your keeping to 
become sick and show vicious signs of his illness. 


Never Turn Him Out on the World 


MONG other things parents are fond of 
threatening to turn out on the world the boy 
who is alittle bent. I have had case after case of 
this kind to straighten out. These parents are 
undesirable citizens, for, in order to free them- 
selves of a responsibility and care which they are 
not intelligent enough or human enough to meet, 
they purpose to transfer their burden to society 
at large. ‘The worse a boy is, the less right his 
parents have to turn him loose to worry the com- 
munity. It was only the other day that I had the 
pleasure of telling this to a father who had given 
his son every form of tongue-lashing and threat 
and fright he could think of. He had not thought 
of providing really interesting substitutes in the 
way of exercise and outdoor life. He was going 


to turn him out of house and home, and came” 


to me to see if there was any other course. ‘The 
trouble with the father was that he had got him- 
self into a state of mind where he was not com- 
petent to deal impartially in the rdie of lawgiver 
which he had assumed. 

I saw this boy, who, like so many other boy 
had been facing the question: 
by my nature. Is it a j 


‘I am torn apart 
just God Who make 
things wrong and desired at the same time?” 
He came to me on guard, ready for another 
lecture. He did not get it. Instead, he told me 
the whole story as one who would find a way 
out. We quickly forgot the past as a thing best 
obliterated and never renewed. It was _ not 
difficult to find the cause of the outbreak of this 
caged animal: he had been given countless 
words of advice to be good in the midst of count- 
less temptations to be bad; but he had never 
been given a tennis-court or a ball-field to be good 
on, had never been supplied with tempting forms 
of physical exercise to make his body the kind 
for a good mind to live in; he had never been 
encouraged by the active interest of his father 
to get up wholesome enthusiasms for healthy 
things. 

His father had been so busy pointing out things 
which the boy ought not to do that he had never 
had time to become friendly enough to do the 
things the boy ought todowith him. As aresult, 
the boy had brooded alone with his question and 
had found the wrong answer tothe mystery of life 
which his father had been too preoccupied to dis 
cuss in any affirmative way. As for the boy now, 
he is outdoors with lots to do and lots to think 
about. He is well physically and he is getting 
well mentally—a condition which would not have 
resulted from thrashing, verbal or actual. At 
last he has had a taste of real health and it is 
the most exhilarating draft in the world—one 
that he is not apt to put away from his lips, for 
health can also become a habit. 


Any Healthy Interest is Good 


EALTHY interests are the remedial essentials 

of the system, as I have pointed out. But 
often parents are altogether too particular about 
the interests the boy is to have. Any interest is 
good if it is healthy, and it is a mistake to try to 
force the boy to interest himself in things which 
do not naturally appeal to his tastes. In this 
many parents make a serious mistake, for they 
try to make the boy become interested in the 
things which interest them, and seem more 
valuable educationally than his own boyish 
enthusiasms. 

The avoidance of mystery about matter 
which vital problems, subjects of 
natural inquiry, is another important thing. 
lor it is human nature to be interested in mys 
teries. And in proportion as your an 
vague and metaphysical, you may be sure that 
the boy will seek for more definite information 
for the answer to his natural ‘‘Why?” And, 
again, proportionately to the degree that those 
whom he respects show themselves ashamed to 
answer, you may be sure that he will be ashamed 
to seek further among others whom he respects. 
He will go, shamefacedly, for information to 
those for whose opinion of himself he does not 
care, and will get just the sort of answer to be 
expected from such informants. 

Many answer these questions in vague, theo- 
logical terms, wholly unintelligible to the boy, 
and so add additional mysteries about religion 
for the boy to puzzle over. Yet religious teach- 
ing can be made an important help to the boy. 
Give him the great, manly characters of the 
Bible—Samson, David, Daniel—show him 
wherein they were great, and if they failed in 
any particular show him how weakness in one 
direction may militate against complete great- 
ness and power. 
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will not occur. 


slight pressure of the thumb. 
smoothness and dainty perfume of Williams’ Talcum Powder, you will 
wonder how you ever could use other kinds. 


Two odors— Violet and Carnation 


C Latex 


How often vou have been annoyed and vexed by the 
contents of the ‘Tale Powder can in your trunk or valise, 
sifting over your wardrobe. 

With Williams’ new Hinged Cover ‘Talc Can this trouble 
The top is perforated, but the Hinged Cover closes 
the can, making it practically air-tight. 
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TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER 





GUARANTIE® UNDER 
THE FOOD AND oauds 
ACT. JUNE 30,1806 
WO. 3718 


the — L 








It opens or closes with a 
When you also have the purity, fineness, 





A full size can of either sent on receipt of 25 cents if your dealer does not supply you. 
t > J 7 3 


How to have soft, smooth, white hands ‘ 
Use Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, wipe your hands very dry after washing them; 
sprinkle a little of Williams’ Talcum Powder over them and rub thorough!) 


into the skin. 


Your hands will havea soft, velvety feeling that you have probably 


never experienced before. ll ‘ ‘ 
Williams 


ey Cream 
Toilet Soap 


possesses all the creamlike, soothing qualities which have made Williams’ Shaving 


Jers 


Soaps so famous. 


As an 


isers, we are (for a limited time) packing with every 4 cal 
nickeled, hinged cover soap box, for use when traveling,cam 


Nearly al! druggists 
ena po 


rn wnail, postpaid. 


home, 


Address 

A THe J.B.Wittiams Co, 
’ Dept. A, 

Glastonbury, 


Conn. 


t-office order for 60c. : 


inducement to a thorough trial of Jersey Cream Sonp 


} 


nad 


Special Offer 


and for the convenience of its many 
es, without extra charge, a handsome, 
ping,in the gymnasium locker or at 
| Jersey Cream Soap, but if your druggist fails to supply you, 
we will forward the 4 cake of oap and p be by f 
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enameled churns and num- 

ee erous other enameled house- 
“ hold articles. If not at your 

No Seams or Folds. No dealer’s, write for free 
Dried-up or illustrated booklet to 
Burnt aid in selection. 


Roasts ~@ 
Jy 
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How to Be 
Sure of 
Durable 


Enamel 


Ware 
To be certain ot 
durability when buy- 
ing enamel ware, 
choose CORON A 
Enamel Ware. 

Each piece is 
stamped from excep- 
tionally heavy steel 
and then covered with 
an unusually thick coat- 
ing of the best opaque 
glass enamel that will 
not break or wear off 
and that will resist fire, 
rust, and acid stains. 
Even cranberries will 
not stain the inside white 
enamel lining. 

Made in many bright 







and durable colors, 
the standard being 
CORONA BLUE. 


CORONA 


ENAMEL WARE 


includes the only decorated enamel 
ware ever made. Decorative 





designs by one of the 
country’s foremost de- 
signers. Colors are 


burnt in so that they 
cannot fade, wash or 
wear out. 

The CORONA ROASTER 
shown below is the only 
roaster made in ome Piece 

with a hot air jacket. 
Absolutelyseamless. /7- 
possible to burn a roast 
intt. Easily cleaned. Also 


The 
Enterprise 
Enamel 
Company 
Bellaire 
Ohio 








Bishop’s ’s Special Sale 


These pieces beautifully finished 
in your choice of Dark Mahogany, 
“Toona” Mahogany, Golden 
Quartered Oak, Curly Birch or 
Bird’s-Eye Maple. Have finest 


quality French Bevel Mirrors, 
Solid Brass Handles, Perfect 
Locks and Casters. Beautiful 


Swell Fronts, Gracefully Shaped 
Mirror Standards, French Legs 
and Hand-Carved Claw Feet. 
We ship anywhere 
“On Approval” 
aliowing fur- 
niturein your 
home five 
days, to be 
returned at 
our expense 
and money 
refunded, if 
not perfectly 
satisfactory 
and all you 
expected. 


We 
Prepa : 
Freight Chiffonier. Worth $23. 
to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and north 
of Tennessee line, allow- 










) $12.75 
for this Princess Dresser 
Worth §20. 


$14.75 ing freight that far toward 
Dresser. Worth $23. points beyond. 


Save One-Third on high grade furniture, send ten cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing our 176-page Catalog of Home and Office 
Furnituge and our ‘‘Art Book’’ of Mission Furniture. Write today. 


Bishop Furniture Co. , 13-25 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Free i: ernity Skirt’—It's Frei 
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4 Ten Days’ Free ‘ 








re r deal 
ied with | ne-} Maternity $ 
selection of material and style; and \ 
garment to yo eee r When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don't find it exactly as repre- 


sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts —If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remeimber our famous B& W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you— same guarantee. Illustrated book free. 


Which book shall we send Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y. 
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WOMEN USE 

By Mary W. Hudson 

15 


| 
T IS not strange that a woman 
often does poor and unprofit- 
able work when one considers 
the chronic condition of her 
tools; there seems to be inher- 
ent in her a preference for dull 

* knives and scissors, heavy iron 
tea-kettles and skillets, for 
worn-out brooms and dusting brushes 





stubby, 
for gummy se wing- machines and clogged carpe t- 


sweepers. Why is it that the average house- 
keeper will put off till tomorrow what she would 
save time and strength by dog today? ‘“‘Just 
this time,” she says to herself, ‘‘I will use the 
sewing-machine in this hard-running condition. 
Tomorrow I will give it a regular overhauling.” 
As a consequence, her thread breaks, her back 
aches, she grows nervous and irritable , and the 
work is poorly done. Why does she not take a 
lesson from the reaper her husband runs, or the 
locomotive her son drives past the farm on the 
new branch road? The oil-can is always ready 
there; so is the ‘‘ waste” to wipe away the super- 
fluous drops of lubricant; there are no wound-up 
ravelings nor dust collections in that smoothly- 
running machine. ‘‘Yes, but I haven’t time,” 
the woman will say, ‘‘to take such great care of 
my sewing-mac hine” —not re alizing that it does 
not take time but rather saves time to have good 
tools and to keep them in good condition. 

And by tools I do not mean hammer, saw, axe 
or awl; though when a woman must use these 
she would greatly decrease the difficulty of the 
unaccustomed work by making sure that they, | 
too, were quite fit. These are, however, a man’s | 
tools, and woman has her own particular imple-_ | 
ments. If she would look to it that they are | 
kept in proper condition for the work to be 
done with them the ‘‘ drudgery” of housekeeping 
would be lessened. 


O, FOR instance, have plenty of dishcloths 

and keep them clean; do not try to get along 
with one, hanging it in a dark corner when not in 
use. Wash them, boil them, sun them in summer 
and freeze them in winter; forif there is one place 
more than another where microbes ‘‘delight to 
dwell” it is surely in a stale dishcloth. Have a 
steel-link dishcloth for pot and pan and kettle, 
and save your silver spoons and your finger- 
nails. Have a mop dishcloth to use in very hot 
water, and regard the appearance of your hands 
as something not beneath a woman’s care. Have 
at least three pans when you wash dishes, for 
washing, rinsing and draining; better two for 
draining, so that fine china and glass need not 
be put in with large and heavy dishes. 

To do things in the right way is no more 
trouble and secures far better results than to do 
them in the wrong way. The right way to fill 
and trim a lamp, for instance, is to spread a news 
paper on the table under your lamp. Then sit 
down, so that you can look across the wick, and 
trim it either with the fingers by pinching off the 
ash, or with sharp scissors—never with an old 
dull pair. 

Take some interest in your work to do it well, 
economically, skillfully, expeditiously and to 
achieve good results. Cherish the feeling that 
the wise care of the home is a duty, a pleasure, 
a profitable employment; and that a house so 
cared for is a haven for all the family and all the 
family’s friends. 
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Award of $350 in Prizes 
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HE response to this offer (made in the 
January number) for original designs of 
little belongings made by THE JOURNAL 
girl readers was both hearty and sincere. For 


nearly all the articles the quality of the material 
submitted was quite up to the standard of good 
taste in styles and of dainty hand work in the 
making—consequently the judges were able to 
award the following twenty-one prizes: 


For the Best Three Corset-Covers 


First Prize ($25)— Mary E. Klapp, Nebraska. 
Second Prize ($15) — Laura Clark, New York. 
Third Prize ($10) —Sarah W. Graves, Vermont. 


For the Best Three Aprons 


First Prize ($25)— Mary E. Rhodes, Massachusetts. 
Second Prize ($15) — Mae T. Carter, Georgia. 
Third Prize ($10) — Grace Stratton, Massachusetts. 


For the Best Three Bags 


First Prize ($25) — Helen Hamilton, California. 
Second Prize ($15) —K. Florence Hill, California. 
Third Prize ($10) —Winifred R. Skogsbery, Illinois. 


For the Best Three Dress Yokes 


First Prize ($25)—Ada L. 
Second Prize ($15) 
Third Prize ($10) 


Johnson, Ohio. 
Rosa McLendon, Georgia. 
Helen B. Seaborn, Florida. 


For the Best Three Neck Pieces 

First Prize ($25)— Clara Barnes, Massachusetts. 
Second Prize ($15) — Helen Wakely, New York. 
Third Prize ($10) — Laura Brueggemass, Missouri. 


For the Best Three Evening Scarfs 

First Prize ($25) — K. Baumgartner, Iowa. 

Second Prize ($15)—Irene Spige Imire , Pennsylvania. 

Third Prize ($10) — Kathleen M. Heard, Georgia. 
For the Best Three Belts 

First Prize ($25) — Irby Norman, 

Second Prize ($15) — Mary E. 

Third Prize ($10) — Estelle E. 


Arkansas. 
Klapp, Nebraska. 
Eckhardt, Illinois. 


The judges regret that in answer to the other 
nine prizes offered for designs in sashes, hair 
ornaments and coat sets the material submitted 
did not quite meet the requirements for prize 
awards, so in accordance with the terms of the 
offer no prizes have been given for these articles. 

In addition to the prize awards a number of 
very good designs have been purchased at five 
dollars each. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1909 


“ Poultry Secrets 


— Disclosed! 


E offer to all poultry raisers the essential 

knowledge and secret methods of many of 
the most successful poultrymen of America. 
rule these secrets have been guarded with extreme 
care, for it is on them that the great successes have 
They have cost years of labor and 
They will cost YOU only a 
few minutes to write us. 


How We Obtained These Secrets 


Michael K. Boyer, our poultry editor, has had exceptional 
ae and the closest friendship with poultrymen 
They have freely told him many of 

their most jealously treasured secrets, many others we have 
bought, and this scattered material, together with several 
of Mr. Boyer’s own valued methods, has now been 
It must be clearly understood that 
every secret printed has been obtained in an honorable way. 


Dr. Woods’ Egg Food Secret 


Dr. P. T. Woods authorizes the publication of his system for produc- 
Every poultryman who 
raises eggs for market must know Dr. Woods’ method to 
with the times and every householder who supplies only his or 
her own table will appreciate an increased quantity of the high- 


been built. 
thousands of dollars. 
trifle and 


] over the country. 


collected in book form. 


ing large quantities of sterile eggs for market. 


est quality eggs for table use. 


stock. 


can ~~ understand it. 
about to 
the country. 


kept the information for himself. 


still are sold at high prices. 
are new but of little value. Some are worth the 
them. Poultry Secrets gives the facts. 


Since the production of eggs is the very basis 
industry, the 
without the 
not ae on feeding the robber hens. 

Of course we cannot go to the 
information in the book is new to everyone. 
nothing new under the sun, and the 
eggs by artificial heat centuries ago; but we 
great majority of poultrymen these secrets are 


the value of its contents. 
other departments are ably conducted and widely quoted. 
already more than three million readers. 
editors and contributors know what they are talking about, 


good paper. 
years ahead —a very remarkable fact. 


FARM JOURNAL, 





ability to tell the laying hens in the 
aid of trap nests, will put dollars in your pocket. 


Secret of Fertile Eggs 


Boyer’s secret of securing fertile eggs by alternating males ; 

we believe is worth $100 to any big producer of eggs for hatch- 3 
ing, either for his own incubators or selling to others for fancy 4 
It is something new, and the diagrammatic illustration 5 
furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so plain that the novice 
This system is already practiced or 6 

e introduced in many of the largest poultry plants in 7 


I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret : 


Many years ago Mr. Felch, one of the best known figures in 10 
the poultry world, published his breeding chart, but later, realiz- 
ing its great importance and value to him, he withdrew it and 
Hie has now given Mr. Boyer 11 
permission to use this system and it is included in this book. 


Secret of Feed at 15c a Bushel fs 


So-Called “‘Systems’’ Explained . 


A number of “systems” and secret recipes have 
Some are good, but not new; some 
money paid for There are scores of others 


length of s aying that 
It is s 
Kygyptians were 
do say that to the 
unknown. 


Asa 


be up 

















Is this cock properly heii? 
“Poultry Secr ets’ tells Mu 
how to carry fowls and scores 
of secrets far more impor iunt 
and hitherto unrevealed 





An enterprising poultryman has been advertising this secret 7 
for $5.00 and pledging those who buy it not to disclose it to any 
one else; it has, however, long been known to a few poultryme n, 15 
Mr. Boyer among them, and the method is fully explained in 16 
“ Poultry Secrets.’ 17 
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been and 


More of the Secrets 


/* 


Here are a Few 


Secret of the Philo System. 
Woods’ secret of laying food. 
Proctor’s salt secret. 

Mendel’s chart of heredity. 
Truslow’s secret of high prices 








for ducks. 
Hunter's Secret of Success. 
Gowell’s fattening secret. 
Burnham’s system of mating 
fowls. 
Brackenburg's secretof scalded 
oats. 
Secret recipes of chick feed; 


is now sold on the market at 
a high rate. 

Sec cnc of 200 eggs per hen per 
ye 

Woods’ secret of saving weak 
incubator chicks. 

Secret of telling age of poultry. 

Secret of preserving eggs —the 
only safe way. 

Secret of celery fed broilers. 

Secret of fattening turkeys. 

Incubator secrets. 

Broody hen secrets. 

An exposure of the methods 
employed by some fanciers 
to kill the fertility of hatch- 
ing eggs 


practically the same food as 











Selecting the Laying Hens 


of the 
flock quickly, 


poultry 
Do 
all the 


aid there is If it 
hatching 


boiled 


and quit when they have said it. 
stockman, trucker, farmer, villager, suburbanite, the women folks, the boys and girls. 
It has not a medical or trashy advertisement in it. 


Its more than half m 


We will send you a copy of “POULTRY SECRETS” 
and FARM JOURNAL for 5 years, both for only 


1033 Race Street, 


We will pay $10.00 
for any secret not in 


the book ?77)0 5.2% 


a chec 
once, 


all communications to 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal 


Farm Journal for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the ability of its editors and 
Sesides this strong section, which of itself makes the paper valuable to every chicken owner, its 
It is the standard farm and home paper of the co 
It is clean, bright, intensely practical; 









is something bot and n 
k for Ten Dollars sent 
In submitting secrets address 


intry, 
cream, not skim-milk. 5 
It is for the gardener, fruit man, 
It is illustrated and well printed on 
illion subscribers pay five and ten 


$1.00 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





down; 























This crinkled cotton fabric of quality—in plain shades 
and fancy patterns, 29 inches wide, washable without 
ironing, with its unquestioned wearability —meets 

Fashion's demands finely for 


White Waists 





Kimonos, House Gowns 





Draperies 





Retailers have it at not more than 


19 cents a yard. 


If you 


don’t find it send to 
us for handsome 
sample book. 


PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON 
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Faultless Collar Support 


Perfected by the Rosalind Co. and is what its name implies. Readily 
adjusted in any material without Sewing—will not detach itself—en- 
tirely New—Satisfaction guaranteed. Send ten cents for Sample Set. 


ROSALIND CO., 379 Broadway, New York 








ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


Each Additional Hundred $2.50 


Delivered free in the U 


samples, unsurpassed 
quality and finish. 


Sent on request. 


100 for 


$750 


.S. Write for book of 
for artistic excellence, 











Hier £° Setting of Eggs FREE 


Your choice of almost any variety from thorough- 
bred _ stock TRY Soak a few subscriptions to 
POUL ST at 25 cents per year. 
Address 
Dept. 6, 


Ad free. 


POST PUB. CO., GOSHEN, IND. 
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ts Made of Your Old Carpe s | 


Send for Circular 


\ CHICAGO RUG MFG. CO 


Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO, I 8. ef 
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NORE 


Linen Felt ere from Flax = in this Pactory) is 


38 times as effective 
to keep out Cold — Heat or Sound 


Building Paper 


How you can prove it. 




















I} RESTING 
ON PLATE 


J p- ONE LAYER 
vo 4 OF LINOFELT 





STEEL PLATE 
- 








Are you building ?—Any Kind — ren you owe it to your- 
self to send for our Free Book — just the information you 
want to make your House Warmer in Winter, Cooler in 
Summer —Protected Against Noise. Put on like Building 
Paper for —s and Sound Deadener. It is cheap. 


Write UNION FIBRE CO. 
140 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn. 
THE PHILIP ‘CAREY COMPANY 
Distributers, Cincinnati 
Branches and warehouses in all 
large citiesinthe U.S., Can. and Mex. 































“From the Land of the Vine’’ 

Richest and finest flavored, because 
made almost exclusively from Ives 
Grapes grown in Southern New Jersey. 
At druggists, grocers, etc., and at soda 
fountains. If your dealer will not supply 
you with Vineland Grape Juice, we wil 
ship direct, paying delivery charges. 1 
oa quarts, $5.50; 1 dozen pints, 

OC 


‘Trial Bottle 10c.—Just enough to 


show the fine flavor and greater 


Interesting Yip richness of Vineland Grape Juice. 
Booklet, Y, Send your name and 10c. 
“The (4 VINELAND GRAPE JUICE CO. 
Bounty of “ 207 West Boulevard 
— Vineland, N. J. 





Our Improved Method of 


GRAPE JUICE. 








FINISHING FLOORS | 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 





Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 
Sanitary, inexpensive 
and simple to apply. A 
SAMPLE showing how 
(while they last), and de- 
scriptive matter FREE. 
Write now. 


ze GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
“By “& Dept.3 Newark.N Y. 


Make Better Toast 


The ‘‘Androck’’ Toaster toasts bread so nicely, so quickly and 
with so little trouble that you'll thank uS geese - 

for telling you about it. A few cents pays 
for it and you wouldn't part with it for 
Many times its co Made on right scien- 
tific prin iples. Distributes: heat evenly. 
Impossible for flame to burn bread. 


The “Androck ” Toaster 


can be used on any kind of stove, and is 
practically indestructible. Ask your dealer 
for this most convenient ¢ ooking utensil. 






| LIKE THIS} 





\\ 


© GRippins 











If he cannot supply it (and many other 

Andre ews 5 Spec talties'') please send us his name } jf Poasts 

on a posta 

ANDREWS WIRE & IRON WORKS | aay 
1810 Factory Street, Rockford, Ill. 








Bloch Go-Carts 


and Baby Carriages 


The most important tl ing 
about a cart or carriage for y« 
baby is that it shall be safe ar id 
comfort able. J-earn what phy- 





oO f 
‘The BI OC H is the 
one scientific Go-Cart— made 
with a sense of responsibility in 
baby’s safety 

Insist on the BLOCH Label. 
Write for booklet. 


Philadelphia 
Baby Carriage Factory 
PHILADELPHIA 


Why Pay Any Dealer $18? 


We ship in complete sections ready 
to fasten and stain — all quartered 
oak. You save over half on 


for free catalog. 


NAL MFG. CO. 
eb Arbor,Mich 
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416 Edwin Sr 
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HOW THEY TOLD OF 
THEIR ENGAGEMENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


(I think privately that there is a special limbo 
to which such people are going to be consigned 
some day); and, hardest of all, she needs all 
her strength of character and courage to tide 
herself over the lonesome places. I am humbly 
glad I am going to be spared that. I dare to 
write this to you because I am so certain that 
you are going to be taken care of, too. His 
mother, by-the-way, is the one that approved. 
Now what do you ‘think of prosaic me? 
“** Yours, as ever, JESSIE BENTLEY.’” 


ox 


‘“Good,” said Tom. ‘‘Read this one.” 

“That,” said Ruth, ‘‘is from a dear, sweet 
girl who has never had a chance to know many 
men. She ought to have been sent to a co-educa- 
tional college. 


““*My dear Ruth: 

“**T am going to be married to Eugene Carlton, 
the bright-faced little chap whose picture was 
prominent on my dresser in college days. You 
always said I would. And I always replied that 
I never—never—never would because he could 
not bring out the best in me. But he hung on— 
and hung on—and hung on. I tell him that he 
ought to be ashamed to 
marry a girl who is tak- 
ing him to get rid of him. 
He just smiles and says 
that his bride will save 
his pride. He is good- 
natured almost to the 
point of making you ir- 
ritable; only you can’t 
stay mad at Gene two 
seconds. Sometimes I 
have flared up, and told 
him how anything but 
manly it is to badger a 
girl into marrying one. His smile changes to a 
positive grin. I am told that all is fairin love. I 
do think, popular opinion to the contrary, that 
when a girl has duly considered a man’s proposal 
and decided that it is not for the best, he ought to 
respect her judgment and take himself off. 

***He wouldn’t ‘‘stay put.’? His pretexts and 
excuses were marvels of ingenuity, offered with 
such an innocent air that you half believed them 
yourself. I think I would have gone away if 
Mother had not been such an invalid. As it is, I 
have just become so used to having him around 
and to being met with his forethought on all 
sides, that I do not think I could get along with- 
out him now. ‘‘I’m a necessary evil,’’ he cheer- 
fully phrases it. 

‘**He’s a dear, good boy; bright, manly, up- 
right, sure to push ahead. I no longer hesitate 
over his not having a college education. For 
some men it is not necessary. But oh! my dear! 
he likes Gibson girls and I like Copley prints! 
He will be content with looking at a comic 
paper when I sit on the other side of the table 
reading Browning or Swinburne! Still, we both 
love good music and the theater, and can go as 
often as we please; for Eugene’s salary is large 
enough to compass many things. He has a 
responsible position with one of the iron works 
here. Mother says you must not be too particu 
Jar about every little thing being just to your 
liking. Poor Mother! I do not wonder that she 
wants to see me settled. 

***VYes, he’s a dear boy. I cannot let him go 
now. I always supposed that a girl married the 
man with whom she could be happy; I begin to 
surmise that sometimes it is the man without 
whom she would be unhappy. 

‘**Lovingly yours, EsrtHER WILKINS.’” 
ot 

Tom’s face was a study. ‘‘I say,” 
He stopped at sight of Ruth’s face. 

‘*Read this yourself, Tommy,” she said. 

Tom glanced at the signature. ‘‘’The one that 
has passed away,” he said gently. 

““* My darling Ruth: 

‘**Have you ever been in love, dear? I am. 
My Prince Charming has come riding out of 
the Unknown. It makes the way so beautifully 
clear. In the heat of an intimate human experi- 
ence much that is trivial is scorched away, clari 
fying the vision of the soul. All that was base or 
trifling or negative has passed. I know only that 
I love; and that earth a sky reflect the be auty 
thereof. It’s Albert, dear, Albert, of course. 
When has it been any one else? Dear little boy! 
He seems that to me; for I think of him most as 
he looked once when he startled us all by burst- 
ing into the schoolroom a 
few minutes late, a piece 
of pie fast disappearing, 
and telltale streaks of it 
stretching to his ears. 

““*But he’s big and 
broad and tall now—and 
I’m little and frail and 
thin. Dear, you know 
about my mother, how she 
lingered with us only a 
short while? It was like 
that with her mother. 
And it’s to be so with me. 
He wanted me, if only for 
that little while. But I loved him too well for 
that—so I sent him away. He went, grieving 
because he thought I loved him not enough. 

‘**A little while, my dear, I tarry here in 
‘*counterpane land.’”’ I look through the window 
at the apple blossoms and dream—and dream— 
and dream. Sometimes little children come in 
the dreams: and I brush tousled hair from a 
brow beneath which Albert’s eyes—‘‘Ah! dear 
dream children! run away’’—for I can never be 
your mother. I put by an ache that’s half a joy, 
and pray that the vision may come true for 
Albert—for he loves little children. 

‘**Dear, forgive me if I am hurting you. 
‘*When the love-words well to your lips you 
must find some one to say them to.” And one 
does not turn to father nor mother nor brother 
nor yet sister. Who beyond them closer than 
you? Good-by—and believe me—oh! so happy. 

‘**Lovingly, your own’ BETH.’ 

‘*Ruthie,” said Tom, ‘‘won’t you tell them 
now about me?” 

‘*Yes, dear.” 

“And you'll say - 

‘What they all have said.” 





he began. 


So I sent him away. 


>” 
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Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 





Exact size of grains, with the coats unbroken, after they are puffed to eight 
times their natural size. 


The Food Thats 
Shot From Guns 


Surprise your folks tomorrow morning with a dish of 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

Show them these grains, with the coats unbroken, puffed 
to eight times their natural size. 

Serve them this crisp and delicious food—four times as 
porous as bread. It will melt in the mouth. 

Your folks will say, ‘‘ Why, this is great. 
every morning.” 


Exploded by Steam 











Let us have it 





This is the way we make it: 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into steel guns. 
Then those guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 
550 degrees. 





That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and 
the pressure becomes terrific. 
Then the guns are fired. 


Instantly every starch granule 
is blasted into a myriad particles. 





Thus the kernel of grain is 


expanded eight times. Yet it remains unbroken — shaped 


as before. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Quaker Puffed Rice, 13c 











You owe these most delightful foods to Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


We gladly give him the credit. 
great inventions—was accidental. 





But the discovery—like most 


Prof. Anderson was seeking a way to break up starch 
granules, as no other process does. 
Starch that is unbroken will not digest. 


breaks up only part of it. 


And cooking 


So he sought a way to blast every granule 
exploding the moisture in it. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most 
enticing cereal foods in existence. 


pieces by 





Serve it Tomorrow 








You are missing a new delight—something you won’t go 
without when you know it. 

Get both the Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
one the better—some the other. 


Some like 
But vour folks will like either one of them better than any 
other cereal food in existence. 
Begin tomorrow morning. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


All Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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“Here's to the MAID 
of bashful sixteen! 

**Here’s to the WIDOW 
of fifty ! 

“Here's to the flaunting, 
extravagant QUEEN! 

“And here’s to the HOUSEWIFE 
that’s thrifty!” 


W&B 


SWEDISH 


Hair Powder 


THE DRY SHAMPOO 


will prove an excuse for 
a glance in the Glass. 


The powder is a sanitary absorbent, 
cleanses the hair without washing, removes 
dust, grease and excessive oil, after brush- 
ing, and enables you to arrange and keep 
your hair in splendid condition. 


For sale everywhere toc., 50c. (by mail 
6oc.), and $1.00 sizes. If your dealer won’t 
supply you send his name and toc. for 
liberal sample and pamphilet *“ How to 
Have Handsome Hair.’ 


WALDEYER & BETTS 


Dept. L 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















SSPRAGUE'S 


‘All-In- ree 
Clothes a Boy $] 


Complete for 


A combination suit ef knick- 
erbocker trousersand blouse 
e™ > with inner waist forming 
. & complete suit— 
\ “All-in-1,’? The inner 
waist gives perma- 
nent blouse effect 
§ and has extensions 
4 fer garters. Buttons 
“in front—little chap can 
dress himself. Washable, 
fast color fabrics in gray, 
lhlue, brown and red Khaki, 
Galatea and Gingham, 
— sand checks. Sizes 
2% to 8 years. 









Py complete, postpaid, 
$1.00, if your dealer 
hasn’t it. Give boy’s 
rge. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Send 
for catalog of boys’ play 
and wash suits. 


Patented 


FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO. 


65 Main Street, Orange, Massachusetts 
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Non-Nettle 


White fla" 


PROTECT YOUR BABY 


MOTHER AND SAVE MONEY 


No mother who knows about Non-Nettle Flannels would 

thjnk of using any other kind. They are so soft, warm, 

comfortable and durable. Beware of imitations. All 

genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are stz amped Non-Nettle 
every half yard on selvedge and are sold only by us 

Let us send you Free the Non-Nettle story along with 

the Flannel and B. aby White Goods sample case, cata 

i I » Embroidered Flannels, 

4 helps for expectant 

is publication 

odern pattern for 

ling Ss of 

strated 

dt mothers 


“THE LAMSON BROS Co., Est. 1885, Toledo, Ohio 











We want evervone inter- — - 
\ ested in Fireless Cooking 7 & 
to send for our Free Book- “ 
lets on our Fireless Cooker 
and Baker. The 





on 
metal cooker that will 
Roast Bake, Boil Stewand 





Steam. Senton nf eaten 


CoGKkine 


T. & S.CO., 203 Franklin Bui'ding, Buffal lo, N. -Y. 
Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, 
@ combining strength and 
? art. Forlawns,churches, 
cemeteries, Sen for | 
Free Catalog. Address [777] Fl 
" THE WARD FENCE CO. | | | | |e } 
Box 685, Decatur, Ind. 
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THE WAY TO P| 
L ine b a % r | iF an Ss 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


a sea of glass mingled with fire.” He 
his serene face and looked up, his lips 
moved: ‘.. Them that have gotten the 
victory .” Suddenly he began to sing, 
then stopped abruptly. 

‘*Lewis,” some one said, in the darkne 


were, 
lifted 


ss of the 


lane. Athalia came up the path swiftly, and put 
her hands on his arm. ‘‘ Lewis, 1—I want to go 

home,” she said, and sobbed between her 
words. 


had struck him. 


” 


He started as if she 
**Lewis, Lewis, let us go away! 
The flame of mystical satisfaction went out of 


his face as a lighted candle goes out in a gust of 
wind. 
‘‘Lewis, oh, please, let us go home,” she re- 


peated, clinging to him, and sobbing. 

He looked down at her for a moment in silence. 
‘*There isn’t any home now, Athalia,” he said at 
last, with a somber look; ‘‘there’s only a house. 
Come in,” he added heavily; ‘‘we must talk this 
out.” 

She followed him into his little gray cottage, 
and while he fumbled about in the warm dark- 
ness for a match and lighted the lamp on the 
table neither of them spoke. ‘Then turning 
toward her he said, in a terrified voice: ‘‘ Athalia, 
I am a Shaker!” 

‘“‘No, no!” she protested. She grew 
white, and sat down, breathing quickly. 
the color came back into her lips. ‘‘ Don’t say it, 
Lewis; it isn’t true It can’t be true!” 

“*Tt is true,” he said with a groan. 
sunk into a chair and hidden his face in his 
‘*What are we going to do?” he said. 

‘*Why, but you mustn’t be!” she cried; 
can’t be! You can ’t stay if I go!” 

‘*T must stay,” he said. There was a helpless 
silence. Then she said, in an amazed whisper : 
‘What! You don’t love me any more?” 

He was silent. 

“You don’t love me!” she repeated. 


5X 


Silence: then, with agonized effort, his hands 
gripped together, his eyes turned away from hers, 
he said: ‘‘I have the kindliest feelings toward 
you, ’Thalia.”’ 

“Nol” she protested with a frightened look; 
‘no, no!—not that!” He did not speak, and 
suddenly she cried out: ‘‘Oh, why, why did | 
go up to the graveyard that day? Why did you 


very 
Then 


He had 
hands. 


“vou 


let me?” She stared at him, her forget-me-not 
eyes dilating with dismay. ‘‘Oh, if we only 
hadn’t walked up the hill that morning !”? she 


breathed. He was speechless. Then abruptly 
she sprang to her feet, and running to him knelt 
beside him and tried to pull down the hands in 


which he had hidden his face. ‘‘ Lewis, it’s I 
‘Tay! You don’t ‘feel kindly’ to me? le wis, 
you haven’t stopped loving me?” 

‘*f am a Shaker,” he said hopelessly. 

‘You would leave me? You would let me 
go away alone?” she repeated incredulously. 
*Oh, I don’t believe it; I won’t believe it!” 

‘*T can’t give up my religion, even for you, 
he said, almost in a whisper. 

He got on his feet and stood before her, open 
ing his hands with a speechless gesture of abso 
lute hopelessne ‘The lamp on the table flickered 
a little. Their shadows loomed gigantic on the 
wall behind them; the little room was very still. 

‘You think you don’t love me,” Athalia said, 
between set teeth. ‘‘I know better!” With a 


laugh she caught his arm with both her shaking 
hands and kissed him once, and then again. 
He was silent. With a cry, she threw herself 
against his breast. ‘‘ You do love me!” she said. 

His arms hung motionless against his sides; 
then he moved back a step or two. ‘‘Don’t, 
Sister,’ he said gently. 

She threw up her hands with a frantic gesture. 
** Sister !” she hee -and left him. 


There was no further eee ‘haenoag them. 
A week later she went away. He had told her 
‘“the house was there,” and to that she went until 
she could make up her mind just where she 
should go to find some whirl of life that would 
make her deaf to remorse. 

As for Lewis, he did not see that miserable 
departure in the shabby, old carryall, which had 
been the Shakers’ one vehicle for more than thirty 
years. He told Nathan he wanted to mow the 
burial-ground up on the hill that morning. From 
that high and silent spot he could see the long, 
dusty road, up from the settlement on one side, 
and part of the way down to the covered bridge 
on the other side. He sat under the pine tree, 
his scythe against the stone wall behind him, his 
clenched hands between his knees. Sitting thus, 
he watched the road and the slow crawl of the 
shaky, old carriage. After it had passed 
the burying-ground and was quite out of sight 
he hid his face in his bent elbow. 


ot 


It was some ten years afterward that word 
came to Eldress Hannah that Athalia Hall was 

dying and wanted to see her husband; would 
he come to her? 

‘*Will you go, Brother Lewis?” 
him doubtfully. 

‘“Yee; if you think best,’’ 

“*T do think best,” the old woman said. 

He went, a bent, elderly man in a gray coat, 
threading his wavering way through the noisy 
buffet of the streets of the city where Athalia had 
elected to dwell. He found her in a gaudy hotel, 
full of the glare of pushing, hurrving life. He 
sat down at her bedside, a little breathless, and 
looked at her with mild, remote eyes. 

‘*Do you forgive me, Lewis?” she said. 


Eldress asked 


he said. 


‘I have nothing to forgive, Sister,’’ he told 
her. 

‘*Don’t call me that!” she cried with feeble 
passion; ‘‘say you forgive me!” 

“Yee,” he said, forgive you.” 

“Oh, Lewis— Lewis— Lewis!” she mourned. 


She wept pitifully. 
He looked at her in a 
eemed to search for words. 


and 
veil 


troubled way, 
Suddenly the 


lifted; he passed his hand over his forehead and 
ighed; then looked down at the poor, dying 
face that once he had loved. ' 

“Why, ’Thalia!” he said in an anguished 
voice; then he put his arm under the restless 
head. ‘There, there, little Tay; don’t cry,’ he 
said, smiling at her. ; 


And with that she was content to fall asleep. 


THE END 
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Exclusive Custom Styles 
For Spring 


No other ready-to-wear shoes possess the 
correct, exclusive style and distinctive smartness 
of Women’s Regal Shoes. 
Regal features only in the highest-priced custom 


shoes. 
sent the s 


2ason’s best id 


You will find these 


The 112 new Regal Spring models repre- 
2as in feminine footwear 


for every sort of costume — for street, home, out- 
ing and evening dress wear. 


SIZES, 





request. 








of the 








the Regal 
Dept. If 

not exactly 
we will 
change, or 





$ 3°° 


the 


styles. 


Free on 


If you don’t live near one 
624 Regal Stores 
and Agencies, order from 
Mail 
shoes are 
as ordered, 
cheerfully 
refund 
money if desired. 


Order 


ex- 
your 


Phelan 


Fashionable women everywhere have learned 
be experience that Regal styles and Regal quality 
are unexcelled, and that Regal guarter- 
by giving twice the ordinary 
range of fit, ensure the greatest pos- 
sible degree of comfort. 


& $ 400 
Custom Specials, *5 


SPRING AND SUMMER STYLE BOOK— 
Illustrates the correct models for both 
men and women. It’s an acknowl- 
edged authority on 
Magazine size. Handsome 
cover in colors. 


Antrim $4 
Delivered 
prepaid 

$1.25 

Style 

L3975 
As illustrated, One- 
eyelet Tie, 
King Patent leather. 
Style L 1501 — Same, ex 
cept made of Black King Calf. 


nade of 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Mail Order Dept., 703 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mail Order (F —— Whitman, Mass. 
1 Francisco, C al., 
Sub- -Stations | |" Lo pedh Eng., 97 Cheapside, 


Box 992. 
Suilding. 


corner Lawrence Lane, 














ACHit,- 


Trade-Mark 


Will Keep Your Home Free From 


ROACHES 


ANTS, WATERBUGS, ETC. 


Large Box, 50c. Medium Box, 25c. 
Small Box, 10c. 


BARRETT CHEMICAL CO. 
9 North Moore Street, N.Y. 














28 INCHES WIDE 
Fleeced Back Fast Colors 


Be High grade printed fabrics for wrappers, TRADE 
house and street gowns, dressing sacks, 
shirt-waists and dresses for children, 

Acknowledged the best of their class. 

Variety of patterns. 

Retail prices of both, 10c per yard. 

Be sure that the tickets all bearthename MARK 
of the makers, the //ami/lton Manufacturing Co. 
If your home retailer will not supply you, write to 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


Improved Finish Fast Colors 
— 36 INCHES WIDE 








Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Should communicate with 
the Cochrane Publishing Co., 
454 T ribune Building, 
New ork City 














ma We Trust You 


10 Days 
$1.85 3 Send no money 


Write today and 
m@ some 14-ir ¢ tifully 


and get y« n free. 
Enclose € | tage 
Write for 

Anna Ayers, Dept. G-38 
21 Quincy St., Chicago 










In Society— 
In B»siness 


Be Prominent 





2 
. T 
aaP = SUCCESS 
Train yours self to recall na: fz 





: S studies, to converse readily— increase 

to aS income, become socially popular and 

Remember” magnetic. Vv: iluable book free. Address 
Write HENRY DICKSON, Principal 

To-day. 985 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 








_ “DAEMO. 


Two used on each shield, one 
at each point as in sewing; qu 
] andier than any Safety pin or sewing neat, 
fortable 


Nickel plated 15c. or 7 sets $1.00; 4 Gold poe 


Y 25¢. 





refunded if returned in 20 days. 


D. S. CLAMP CO.., Dept. J, Met. Blis. New York City 





com- 


everlasting; will not rust t of four 
oney 
vanted. 


At dealers, 


or mailed, sar t 





CATNIP BALL 


alone; 
everywhere 


cial to cats. 


For sale by 5 





(Pat’d) 10 Cents. A toy 
for cats —they can't let it 
ridiculously amusing; will last for years. Sold 
for 10 Cents, together wit! 
package of catnip and other herbs benef 
and 10 cent stores, 12 


sporting goods, 


on receipt 


drug anc 
bird stores, or mailed by us 
of 12 cents. 
National Cat Supplies Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 





Dealers 
write for pric« 


@ 
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YY ~ popular garm« 


Naval on 


ut for Athletics 
re get mar Duck, t 


g Dec, hue tonne! $9099 


ar ° 
Ble corel hewn Drill, blue 
ilar and cuffs . eee s 1.50 
WE RAMI EOE Unbleached Drill I, plain c Wh) 
Catalog ‘‘B”’ illustrates—-describes—(free) be nd above pi price and 20: 7 saoage 
= 293 Fourth Ave. zive bust measure, or shi hess 
SARGENT CO. New York, Howard Place Company, 162 South St. New York 





A es FOR EVERY 
MOUT 


SOLD INA 
SEALED BOx 


THE/ BRUSH THAT HOLDS 


OOLLY'S RL SAMWIELS.. A MINIATURE roots BRUSH.SENT r 
ON RECEIPT OF TWO CENTS 





ITS BRISTLE 


ALFRED h. SMITH CO. 
82 CHAMBERS >x._N.Y. 
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siness 
THE 

, KEY 


10 
SUCCESS 


, com- 
of four 
i plated 
Money 


York City 
A toy 
t let it 
. Sold 


12 


cents 
post- 


paid. 


2.00 
150 
% 


livery- 
st size. 


v York 
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For 25 Years, the Best Silk Gloves 


Have had “Kayser” in the Hem 




















It was Kayser, as you know, who made silk gloves desirable. But look in the hem. Don't accept the inferior gloves which some 
It was Kayser who invented the patent tip—the tip that outwears dealers have left over. 

the gloves. Don’t pay our price for ill-fitting gloves which the Kaysers will 
It was the Kayser pure silk fabric—made in our factory — which twice outwear. 


multiplied the life of silk gloves. i Civees Cost Lawn 
: S xX _ 


It was the Kayser workmanship—the Kayser fit—that made silk 


gloves the summer gloves of the millions. There’s a world of difference between one silk glove and another. 
For 25 years the only silk gloves that you found satisfactory have Yet the poorest cost as much as the Kayser. 
been the Kayser gloves. Our infinite skill has come through 


99 25 years of experience. 


This Year, Be Careful 


od Our fabric is made in our factory — 
Ihe long glove craze 





greater than - . 

2 ae from the very cocoon. So we get a 
we could supply —forced other silk gloves Fs tet: 
= weave thi rears. 
into use. 
F t } hl We dye it ourselves, so there is no 
or two years, the most worthless : y . . 
| : : . , chemical weighting, as there is in the 
gloves were welcome. Even. stocking Tk : é 
% average silk. 


We put a silk gli sve through fifty 


i) Patent Finger- Tipped Silk Gloves operations to give it the finish and fit you 


delight in. 





tops or lace sewed on to short gloves sold 
at twice the proper price. 

You wanted long gloves. 
when Kaysers were gone, you took any A Guarantee in Every Pair . 
make you could vet. We put in our patent finger tip. 

hus came into the market inferior makes —gloves very unlike the Yet we make so many, and 
perfect gloves that you knew. sell so low, that no silk glove 

So these are times to be careful. To get the gloves you know are costs any less than the Kayser. 
right, look for “Kayser” in the hem. We publish these facts to 


. . 
warn and to ouide you—to tell 


Plenty of Kaysers Now 





you how to get what you want. 


Now we have Capacity to supply all the silk gloves worn. 
; Short Silk Gloves, 50c to $1.00 





Long or short —any shade or style — you can all be supplied with 
ti Kay ser make. Long Silk Gloves, 75c to $1.50 Look for the Name in ¢ tem 
JULIUS KAYSER & CO., Makers, New York 
Also makers of the famous Italian Silk Underwear — the most luxurious lingerie in the world, yet the most economical. It outwea ton ten to one 





a as thousands of women know. Made in every undergarment that a woman wears. Send for booklet “What Every Woman now 
— 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1909 
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It Costs Us $6000.00 
To Make You This Offer 
Will You Read It? 


UND NENEER 


Sold on Approval 


ET a 50 cent bottle of Liquid Veneer from any dealer and dust or wipe 

off your Piano, Furniture and Woodwork with it according to the 
simple directions, going over at least one entire room. If it does not 
make that room look brand new, and remove all Dust, Dirt, “Grime” or 
‘‘Cloudiness,” Stains and Mars, and do it infinitely better than anything else 
you have ever used —if you are not delighted and satisfied, then take the bottle 






























































right back to the dealer who is authorized to cheerfully refund your money, 
making no charge for what you have used in the trial. 

Liquid Veneer is entirely unlike Varnish. It is a thin, non-coloring liquid , 
for cleaning and repolishing. It is applied with a cloth much the same as ( 
though you were dusting. It leaves no coating, there is no drying to wait | 
for. It instantly renews all surfaces it touches. : 

For Housecleaning ; 
there is nothing equal to Liquid Veneer. Try it! It will be a revelation to you. ; PIANOS 
| FURNITURE 
Sold All Over Town In Packages Like This "<=> een | 
Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. > | NOT AVARNISH] 

- | BUT A SURFACE FOOD j { 
San Francisco; London, Eng.; Cologne, Germany; Bridgeburg, Canada. Bi | WONDERFUL FOR | | 
Ei ovstinc, =), | 
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Look for 
The Diamond 


On the eyelets of the next pair of 
shoes that you buy. On the front 
of each Diamond Fast Color Eyelet 
you will find a small diamond <> 
trade-mark slightly raised. If they are 
not there the eyelets are not genuine 


DIAMOND 
FAST COLOR EYELETS 


Most good shoes have them, but they are 
well worth looking for. eir tops are 
solid fast color all the way through 

They never wear brassy, 

and never crack or roughen 
in such a way as to cut the strings. 
Remember the small raised diamond 
trade-mark is your safeguard and insist 
upon shoes fitted with them when buying 
your next pair. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co. 


Boston, Mass. 











PAINT-MAKING ve PAINT-MIXING 
EXPERIENCE * EXPERIMENT 
oesn’t pay to experiment with paint Because it's 
lways < ir expense 
s every batch of hand-mixed Tead and Oil Dane is 
r-less an experiment — You « an't be sure of the grade 
} gredients —and you can’t be at all of proper 
| l It’s all guess-work — 
| Jivhe itll wear — maybe it won't —You simply fake 
But, you don't seed to experiment There's one 


it’s the result of tried-out exfericuce, that's 
LOWE BROTHERS 
“HIGH STANDARD” 
LIQUID PAINT 
There’s a ‘High Standard’’ Paint and Varnish for every pur- 
tee induro, Vernicol Enamel White and Interior Enamel 
ig them,and are jt ist what you need for b eautiful rooms. 
€ tor booklet —**Z7ke Owner's Responsibility 


"THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
36-46 Wayne Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 




















Bungalows and Suburban Homes. 


Design No. 59 









Built in 
Five rooms California 
and bath =: and Kentucky 
Cost $2,000 ~ in 1908. 


,0 r handsome 100 page, 8x11 book of 

3ungalows, Mission, Colonial, English timbered 
and concrete houses for 1909 shows inte riors, ex- 
teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build. 
wigeres that you can rely upon. 

+ designs are photos of structures we have 
built i: 1 California and throughout the country 
poretical pen pictures. 
ngalows rent and sell at sight, and are an 
excellent investinent. Price of book $1.00 P.O. 
or expr order prepaid. Sample folder free. 











BROWN BROS., Arch’ts, Dept. B. CodarRapide, la. 








Mother at tay Booklet 


vith patterns and instructions for making 40 
oma and short garments needed by your vo Ny 
in plain envelope prepaid for 25 cents. 

LARGE CATALOG FREE 
showing illustrations of - est spring and sum- 
mer clothing up to 6 years, including many 
things for the personal comfort of the Mother 








and Baby. Most complete catalog pul 
write for it today. Your corre y 7 ie 
my per ber wllention 


Mrs. Pe Crosby, 550 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ornamental Fence 
— Designs, All Steel 









aper than wood — 
more Special prices to 
Chur eteries. Don't buya AY 
fer *t our free catalogue. F 








,E0KOMo F ENCE MACHINE co. 
08 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana *v.we 








Neckwear Laces and Embroideries 
At Wholesale Prices 
Spectalofjer: Thisexquisiteimportedimita- 
tion Baby lrish Crochet Lace Coat Collar with 
Cuffsto match (worth at least $1.25 a set) will 
be erty mone lag our Fashion Book upon 
recetptofoO9cents. Moneybackifnotsati isfled 
We import and m anufacture the newest sty les in 
veces and lLondon Neckwe ar Li ices an i Em- 
roideries. We selldirect toyou, savingal lretail 
Send for our hands« dich illustrat 
ion Book; it’s free. Address: Dept. E, 
4168 Watimala Lace and Embroidery Co 
——_adway and 276 Canal Street New York City. 


4) CLorH FROM MILL To You 


“pa Ment. Latah 10 middle profits. Woolens and Wors* 

iat vomen’s and Children’s garments. We 

Sam style atisfied customers every where. F 
ales Fre, @. State garment in itended, col 


RIDGEWoop MILLS, 640 Main 8t., Ho! ¥ »™ 











- she was willing to stay down with him: 





A YOUNG MARRIED 
COUPLE IN A HOTEL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


through sympathy with him over his sick wife, 
and had probably now made him think he was 
unappreciated and neglected. He had liked to 
go to bed early, and now in common with the 
rest of the hotel people he sat up till after mid- 
night and rose with sapped strength. 

He had been full of courtesy to every one, 
and now his manners were taking a perfunctory, 
indifferent cast. ‘They must go away before it 
was too late. 

She pretended to be asleep that night when 
Dick came upstairs, and she really was asleep 
when he left in the morning. In the afternoon, 
while she was driving with her cousin, he made 
a casual remark which informed her that he had 
been with Dick and Mrs. Charleton during part 
of the preceding evening. She felt a little grate- 
ful glow in her sad heart. Here was an ally on 
whom she could count. 


ax 


That night she looked her best, and when 
dinner was well over she asked Dick if he did not 
want to go up to their rooms to read. He pro- 
tested; he was too tired to read or be read to, 
and those rooms were so little they smothered 
him. She assented cheerfully and added that 
she was 
so much better now that she was not going to 
desert him any more. 

She sustained the burden of the conversation 
that evening in a trio which she made with him 
and Mrs. Charleton. It took high courage to 
carry through her part for the next few days. 
While Dick was unfeignedly glad that she was 
better he showed no intention of giving up his 
friendship with Mrs. Charleton. It had not yet 
run its course. Nor did poor Ada find it easy 
to unite again all the disjointed threads of 
her interests and his. When she told him smil- 
ingly that she was quite well enough to keep 
house he shook his head. 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” he said with the affec- 
tionate, light manner which had grown on him 
of late, and which she found it so hard to combat. 

“But you must have a home of your own, 
dear,” she said gently. 

“‘T am perfectly contented here,’ he said. 
‘““The fact is, I would be lost now in a home 
of my own with just us two. We both need 
gay surroundings to keep us spruced up, and 
then we can always withdraw by our two selves 
when we want to.” 

at 


It was the common hotel excuse. How well 
she recognized it! But the difficulty was, so few 
hotel couples did want to withdraw by them- 
selves. 

Ada felt that she was pushing against an 
immovable barrier. If Dick did not want a 
home what could she do? What influence could 
she bring to bear on him? She did not wish to 
go to her cousin for advice, but she noticed with 
gratitude that he was silently helping her. He 
began to show a decided preference for Mrs. 
Charleton’s society. He was able to do more 
for her than Dick could, and the pleasure 
loving widow was not above appreciating this 
advantage. 

The climax came one evening at dinner when 
Dick said: 

‘*By-the-way, about a couple of weeks ago, 
when you were so sick, I got tickets to take Mrs. 
Charleton to the theater. Don’t quite like to 
throw her over when she’s Leen counting on it. 
What do you say?” 

A dozen suggestions rushed into Ada’s mind: 
he could try to get three tickets: he could ask 
Charles to take Mrs. Charleton: he could give 
the widow the tickets and ask her to find another 
escort; but she was unable to raise her eyes or to 
speak. ‘They sat in a strained silence till the end 
of the meal. Then Ada rose and went to her 
cousin. 

“*You will have to help me, Charles,” she said? 
*“*T don’t know what to do,”’ and she told him of 
her distre 

‘*Go upstairs to your room and lie down,” he 
said; ‘‘you look sick. I will manage it 

Half an hour later he joined Dick and said 
indifferently: 

‘¢ By-the-way, Mrs. Charleton supposes you are 
going to use those theater tickets you have for 
yourself and Ada, of course. She’s going with 
me to Grand Oper: a. I have m: ide up a little 
box- ages for some of her friends. 

‘The two men lool:ed squarely in each other’s 
eyes, a then a dull flush rose to Dick’s face. 
He turned on his heel and went toward the 
smoking-room. 

Then his better instincts conquered and he 
went upstairs to his wife’s room. She was sit- 
ting in the dark in a chair by the window. 
He closed the door and stood hesitating on the 
threshold. Was she crying or sulking? Who 
should speak first? 

‘Dick,’ she said softly at last, ‘‘I wanted to 
tell you—and I had not the courage, somehow 
for we have grown apart these days. But I 
don’t want a hor ne just for us two, but for three 
of us and 

Stumbling, he made his way toward her and 
knelt by her side with his arms close about her. 


They said nothing for a long, long time, and in 


that silence his w i dom was born. 
gt 


In that hour he learned to know that not to 
have a real abiding-place contradicts the habits 
of the race: that hotel life is more than living 
in a trunk: it is camping-out in life. The 
tendency to collect household gods gives people 
a sense of permanency: to feel that he has his 
roots in a home increases a man’s self-respect. 
All sorts of restraints in character, of growth 
in self-control, come to him. Feelings of social 
debt, of community obligations, combine to 
make of him a better citizen and a better hus- 
band and father. Dick realized that hotel life 
aggravates the worst faults of the American 
nation—nervousness, aggressiveness, Ooverhaste 
and excitement. 

Oh, my dear,” he murmured, ‘‘we have 
ed ourselves as Americans and as human 
Let us forgive each other and learn 
ther over again in our home.” 
id Ada whispered: 
‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul!’” 
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IX WANT a sample of wood finish- 
ing done with our preparations in 
your home. We will send the materials 
to do the work. Here they are: 








A bottle of Johnson's Electric Solvo to quickly remove the old finish — 


A bottle of Johnson’s Wood Dye (you to choose the color from our 14 
different shades) to color the wood — 


A sample of Jolhnson’s Prepared Wax to give that beautiful ‘ hand- 
rubbed ”’ effect — 


And our illustrated guide book for home beautifying which includes 
complete color cz ird and tells how to finish and refinish wood. 


No doubt you have some piece of furniture that you prize highly, 
yet do not use on account of the worn condition of its finish, or because 
it does not harmonize with other furniture or decorations. 

Use this outfit, which we want to send you free, for refinishing it, 


and you will be surprised to learn how easily the wor k is done and the 
beauty of the result. 


May wesend you these three packages, and the valuable six-color book, 
freeatonce? Learn from the test the beautiful effect obtained from the use of 


Johnson’s Wood Dye .” 





























































¢ 
- os 
. . . . . . * 
It is not a mere stain. It is a deep seated dye—sinking into the pores or oe 
of the wood and bringing out the beauty of the grain. When finished Pid ok” 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax you have a permanent finish of real = asne 4c 
° . » ° tg 
beauty and most artistic effect. We want to give you these three pack- 2 Ore 
agesatonce. Send twelve (12c) cents to partially pay cost of pack- fe) sis 
. . A sa ce) ‘S 
ing and postage —using coupon below for your convenience. Co SK 
Johnson’s Wood Dye comes in 14 Standard Shades: 
No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 
No.123 Dark Oak No.131 Brown Weathered Oak ‘ : 
No.125 Mission Oak No.132 Green Weathered Oak & Se Pe s 
No. 140 Manilla Oak Vo.121 Moss Green re : a. 
No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green S 
No.128 Light Mahogany No.172 Flemish Oak s” 
No.129 Dark Mahogany No.178 Brown Flemish Oak S 
Hialf-pints 30c; pints 50c. Johnson’s Prepared . 
Wax 10c and 25c packages. Also sold in large 3 
sizes. For sale by all leading paint dealers, ¥ 
Send coupon today to ‘ 
< 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. % 
€ 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities ’’ ~ 
¢ oe 
- 
Booklet an Refrigerators *:::. 
a Free Sam- 
— ple of our 
4 IS INVALUAB INVALUABLE TO nee Oe Indestruc- 
tible Porce- 
JO matter what make of refrigerator you are using, lain 
it tells things not generally known—how to use a Lining 


refrigerator so as to actually save ice, keep food sweet a long 
time and the proper way to arrange the food in the refrigerator, 
etc., etc. I have been making refrigerators forty years and know 
the subject thoroughly and am posted up-to-date on everything per- 
taining to every make of refrigerator. The culmination of my years of 
practical study and manufacture is the ~ 


cum Teonard Cleanable Refrigerator 


Lined with Genuine Porcelain, Fused on Sheet Steel at 





° . ° ° 
2500°, not simply baked like bread. Indestructible. 
I do not know today how it can be improved Every question has been solved, an d the res me is a _—— refrigerator 
cleanable to every corner by simply wiping with at loth; iee saving t of s i ; a constant 
and automatic circulation within of pure dry air; rabl odwork is — against injury fr rm le ki » water: an insulated 
wall of 12 impervio is thicknesses of layers; airtight 


01 oper water drais k like fine Gra Kapids turniture 
A better refrigerator for all practical purposes wannth be built ren the Le cannd Cleanable 


est and re —— le prices. A satisfactory, durable andi economical refrigerator 
by anyb« any where. 


Read My Booklet. —Send for It —_ hs Fre ree 


You are noe under the slightest obligat n cons ider a \ Le mard Clean it I am willing 
general refrigerator business along in iny sel way by ! I rs te 
satisfactory servi ice out of their refrigerator. The Book wil 
Fe, This style 33x 21x 46, Polished 
be) round corners, quarter sawed panels 
Frei eht prep aid as far as the Miss 
Rivers. For sale by tl best 
direct from factory 1 
white p int Our lining is fused on sheet 
baked like bread 





It 1 at most 
and is not, i for less 














Write me per onally. C. H. LEONARD, Prest 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
102 Clyde Park Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

TWELVE WALL s_ 
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PORCELAIN 





Took for Our : 
Trade ou = 


Safe Ice Cream Without Churning 


Think of simply placing the ingredients in a freezer and later finding 
frozen into the most delicious creams or ices, absolutely 
without labor. 
like magic. 








the contents 
mooth ind velvety. All 
All without the usual danger of ptomaine poisoning. It seems 
This wonderful freezer and our method of aerating the cream does it. 


Buy the Sanitary Crystal Glass Ice Cream Freezer 
Pour the cream into the glass freezer. Pack in ice and salt as usual. Set aside 
until frozen. That is easier than grinding for even ten minutes. Lift jar from 
ice pack. Rinse off under a faucet. Push the rod against false bottom. Slice. If 
you do not wish to use all——re-pack. The cream may be kept a week by renew- 
ing ice pack. Nodashertoclean. No machinery to rust, clog or wear out. Guar- 
anteed as represented. Refuse tin substitutes. One size only —capacity 8 portions. 


At best Dealers or by Express on receipt of - - $1 25 
Ask for our special club offer and descriptive elvouler. 


| THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY, 383 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Style 539 


omen 


Price 
$/.00 





Waists for Every Age 
Freedom of movement is unknown to wearers 
Sup- 


-such 


of uncomfortable steel-stayed corsets. 
port without constriclion \s essential 
support is afforded by 


Ferris 


Good Sense 


Waists 


because they hold the 
figure firmly yet gently, 

rmit free lung action, 
ring the weight of 
the clothing upon the 
shoulders and conform 
to the figure without 
distorting it. 

Ferris Good Sense 
Waists are made in all 
shapes, sizes and styles 
for women and chil- 
dren. There is one just 
suited to you. 


Luferior imitations 
ave sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. 

Protect yourself by look 
for the name FERRIS GOOD 
8E. 


on each waist 





ytyle 204 Price 50c. 
2to4 years, 





For Sale 3 
Leading Dealers 


Send for the Ferris ——___-_=> = 
Bookh—Free. iS 


wv 

















The Ferris Bros, Company, 341 1 Broadway, New Vork 


= = 
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If You Eabreider 


send us 15 cents for the latest issue of Ilome Needle- 
work Magazine, published Every Other Month, de- 
voted to Fancy Work, Crocheting, Lace Making and 
Ilome Decoration, Embroidered U nde srwear, Ideas for 
Children’s Clothes, New Spring Waists, N ec ‘wear and 
K aster Gifts, illus str: ated by Beautiful Colored Plates, 
Subscription price 75 cents a year. Single copies, 15c 
we will send you this Conve ntions ll 
For 35c Rose Workbag Design No. 921, 
stamped on Ecru Linen with full instructions for work- 
ing, and with every order will include the latest issue 
of Home Needlework Magazine. 
to introduce Ilome Needlework we 
For 85c will send you a year’s subscription 
and this Handsome Workbag, stamped on Ecru Linen; 
or for $1.00 will give you the Workbag with four skeins 
of silk to begin the embroidery and send you Home 
Needlework Magazine for the year 1909. Address 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 


PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


since the day I was 
ave never for one minute been 


I HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers 


born, 10 months now, and h 


















scalded or « Very few babies in this world can say 
ha strong velvety paper as soft as cott a 
perfe nt, medi ated un ler the direction of Rperghe 
to pre afing, and shaped to fit To be worn inside the 
reg I lestroy ed when Ss wmed We could fill a 
colur 1 ra y Me will know. Cost less 
than one ce each 7 I 1 at mt ory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1 > famous Whitelaw 
Paper Blankets, Sanitary, ‘Healthful: one Warm, $3.00 
per dozen f. o. t ati, Or two full size as sample by 
mail, postpaid, for On e “D Nar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. LJ, Cincianati, 0. 














: SANITARY” CRIB 


irns instantly into Chair or 
Walker Canvas body may be 
hed. Moves easily into par- 







Endorsed by 
} cians. 16,000 sold last year 
Price $3.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back instantly. 

Send for attractive circular. 


Eastern Sales Co.,10Wooster St.,N.Y. 





Crib. - 
Comfortable, Strong, 
Sanitary, Safe. 
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‘his great Canal, 


(A FEW H 





AROUND THE WORLD 
| WITH B URT 


his disgrace. For several years he had been living 
a kind of living death, unconscious of the world 
about him, unable to hear or understand the 
story of the wreck of his magnificent career. 

It is believed that, personally, he was not to 
-blame for the disaster nor cognizant of the cam 
paign of lies and deceit that preceded it. So con- 
fident was France of the integrity of Le Grande 
Francais that his name has never been stricke n 
from the roll of the ‘Legion of Honor.” He 
died in 1894, at the age of eighty-nine, his genius 
lauded, his faults and his great failure forgiven 
and forgotte n.° His monument stands today at 
Port Said, near the Mediterranean entrance to 
which is his real monument. 
Another monument of bronze or marble will 
surely some day be erected to his memory at 
Panama when our Canal is finished, for he will 
be known to posterity not only as the “Father of 
Suez,” but also as the ‘Grandfather of Panama.”’ 


on 


ROM Port Said, where we spent one day, our 
ship steams by the straightest course through 


the blue Mediterranean to Marseilles. This 
course lies through the old Messina Strait, be- 
tween Calabrian Italy and the beautiful, un- 


happy island of Sicily, to which we shali return in 
‘THE JOURNAL of next month that I m: iy show 
you how that fair land looked before the terrible 
catastrophe which overwhelmed her eastern 
shores in December of last year. ‘Those shores 
we scanned with eager eyes as our ship headed up 
the Strait last August. We saw the distant, 
snow-capped cone of sleeping Etna, we saw the 
rugged, rocky shore where lovely ‘Taormina sits 
in all her beauty, a qucen among villages, saluted 
by world-wanderers as ‘‘*The Most Beautiful 
Place on Earth.” 

There she has sat enthroned upon her cliffs 
since the days when Sicily was known as the 
‘*Greater Greece.”? There Greeks and Romans 
built and rebuilt their houses, palaces and 
theaters. There Saracens and Normans left both 
scars and beauty marks. ‘There, today, the 
German tourist, the English traveler and the 
American globe-trotter are saluted as the modern 
Lords of ‘Taormina—the only lords in Sicily 
with money in their purse. For Sicily is poor; 
a more barren or hopeless poverty than that of 
the Sicilians it would be difficult to picture. 

No other European land could so ill afford to 
meet the terrible emergencythat has come to Sicily 

the terrible emergency that is still there. ‘There 
will be need, urgent need, of food and funds for 
many months and even years tocome. We, who 
have looked on Sicily, thrilled by her beauty, our 
lives enriched with beautiful Sicilian memories 
that yield us moments of delightful retrospection 
as we recall the happy and inspiring days amid 


her beautiful, historic sites we, who have 
profited through her lavish gifts to us, should not 
forget that little gifts from us to her poor, empty 
handed peasantry and townsfolk, now homel 

destitute and suffering, will represent merely the 


payment of old debts, the settling of old account 
for pleasures that we did not pay enough for at 


the time. As some cynic has declared; ‘‘ Charity 
is the unconscious expression of a subconscious 
fear.” We give because we fear that we really 


owe, and happy is the man who can pay even a 
tithe of the great debt he owes his fellow-men. 


NOTE — The last of this series of travel articles which 
Burton Holmes is contributing to The Journal will appear 
in the next number (for May), under the title ‘‘Beauti- 
ful Sicily, and Hoine.’’ 


By Caroline Germaine 


ERE are a few home remedies which are 
H as useful as they are simple: 

An obstinate cough can often be relieved 
by four or five drops of kerosene ona lump of 
sugar. The taste is not bad—the smell is the 
worst part. 

Alternate gargling every hour with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt in a glass of hot water and ate aspoon- 
fulof powdered borax dissolved in the same way 
will relieve a sore throat very quickly. 

Spirits of ¢ am phor used when one 
threatened with a cold will nearly always break 
it up. The proportions are ten drops of spirits 
of camphor to ten teaspoonfuls of water, a tea- 
spoonful to be taken every twenty minutes. A 
trifle of sugar may be added to make this dose 
more palatable. 

A cloth or handkerchief saturated with spirits 
of camphor and laid on the pillow where the 
fumes can be inhaled will allow you to sleep 
comfortably if you are suffering with a cough and 


is first 


the suffocated feeling incident to a cold. It is 
particularly soothing in a bronchial cold. Rubbed 
well into the chest it relieves the lungs. Many a 
case of pneumonia could be averted by the 
liberal use of camphor. 
Bot 
OR an ulcerated tooth, or when the face is 


badly swollen from cold, an old-fashioned 
ginger poultice will reduce the swelling. It is 
made with one tablespoonful of ginger to two of 
flour, mixed smooth with warm water, and a tea- 
spoonful of molasses added to prevent blistering. 
Spread the paste between two thin cloths and 
secure to the face by a bandage wound around 
the head. If it is put on when going to bed the 
face will be normal by morning. 

Lemon juice has much to do with good health 
partic ularly when the liver is not active. T he 
juice of half a lemon in a small glass of water 
each morning before breakfast will tone up the 
system wonderfully. A bad headache can often 
be relieved, if not cured, by the juice of a lemon in 
a cup of very hot water. In about an hour, if the 
headache is not gone, take half a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda in a cup of water and this 
will completely rout any headache that comes 
from a disordered stomach. 

To prevent hands from getting rough when 
working in the kitchen, where they must ke con- 
stantly wet, a small portion of vinegar poured 
into the hands after washing and well rubbed in 
will keep them in good shape, as it seems to 
counteract the alkali of laundry soap. 
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The Viking Sectional Bookcase is artistic, 
handsome, unique —a library systematizer and a 
space economizer. Furnished in one section or a 
thousand—and grows with your library. Can be 
fitted in, around and under windows, stairways or 
odd corners. 


The sections are easily fitted together, and the wonderful 
Interlocking Device holds them firmly, giving that solid, one 
piece “built-in” appearance. Air cushioned, noiseless, disap- 
pearing doors; double, dust-proof tops. Built by Skandia 
Craftsmen with the same care and skill which has Me their 
work famous in old world libraries for centuries. 


The Viking 


Sectional Bookcase 


can be had at any leading furniture store in plain or quarter- 
sawed oak, mahogany or any other wood, and in Crafts, Mis- 
sion, De Luxe, or any of your favorite styles. Money will be 
refunded on any Viking purchase if you're not satisfied. 

Write today for Free Viking Book, with full descriptions 


and illustrations. 
SKANDIA FURNITURE CO., 78—2nd Street, Rockford, Ill. 


We make a full line of Buffets, China Closets, 
Home Desks, Parlor Cabinets, etc. 
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The only solid wood horn 


An actual sounding board for 
any make orstyle of talking ma- 
chine, enhancing the power 
and quality of the record 
reproduction with fidel- 
ity to the original. 
Oak, mahogany 
or spruce. 

Sent on one 
week’s trial. 
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Used by 90% of the Profession. 








Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 
Ask your dealer for the MUSIC MASTER; if he can’t 
Supply you, write us. Full description sent on request. 


Sheip & Vandegrift, Inc.,333 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 
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FASHIONED 
HOSE 


The 
Burson 
is 

the 
only 
hose 
shaped 














WIDENED LEG 


without 
a 
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Above we show the BURSON and the “‘ others’’— 
turned inside out—note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 
seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Co/ton, 
Lisle and Mercerized—and in all weights 
—-a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib 
tops and out sizes also, 

Prices range from 25c up to 50c a pair. 
All dealers should have the BURSON. 

I, your dealer hast, 


BURSON KNITTING CO., 
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Rockford, Ill. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE 
SKETCHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


steadily that I felt a sudden sense of relief at the 
realization that some time we should be out and 
away in the fresh air together again. It seemed 
to me a long while since I had been able to see 
things from the Philosopher’s point of view. 


ost 


We looked at our hosts’ private apartments 
with interest. As the Skeptic passed me on his 
way to inspect a system of electrical devices on 
the wall, to which the Promoter was calling his 
attention, he was softly humming an air—it was 
“* Be it ever so humble’’ again. 

The rooms were very elaborately furnished, 
the hangings were heavy and sumptuous. A 
massive oak mantelpiece harbored a fire of gas- 
logs. There were a few—not many—appar- 
ently personal belongings about the rooms, 
bric-a-brac and photographs—the latter mostly 
of actors and opera singers. In Althea’s bedroom 
we came upon a dressing-table which reminded 
me of my own, upon the occasion of Althea’s 
visit to me, a few years before. Althea calmly 
stirred over everything upon it in the effort to 
find a small jewel-case whose contents she wished 
to show me. She found it in the end, although 
for a time the task seemed hopeless. 

We sat down in the outer room and listened 
again to the Promoter’s tales of the great strokes 
of business he had brought off—‘‘deals,’’ he 
called them. The stories contained much food 
for thought in the shape of revelations of char- 
acter in this or that man of prominence. What 
we should have talked about if he had not thus 
held the floor I could not guess. I had noted 
that there were upon a ponderous table six popu- 
lar novels, as many magazines, and piles of the 
great dailies. Nowhere could I descry even a 
small collection of books of the sort which may 
furnish material for conversation. I tried to 
imagine the Philosopher drawing a certain 
beloved book of essays from his pocket, settling 
himself comfortably with his back to the drop- 
light, and beginning to read aloud to us, as he is 
accustomed to do in the Skeptic’s little rooms. 
Here was not even a droplight for him to do it 
by, only electric sconces set high upon the walls, 
and a fanciful center electrolier. He must, per- 
force—for he needs a strong light for reading 
have stood close under one of the sconces to read 
from his book of essays. I tried to fancy Althea 
and the Promoter politely listening—or appear- 
ing to listen. This really drew too heavily upon 
my imagination, and I gave it up. 


est 


At a late hour we escaped. Outside the hotel 
the Philosopher, looking away from it and from 
the other great buildings which surrounded us 
on every side, sent his gaze upward to a starry 
winter’s sky. He drew in deep breaths of the 
frosty air. 

‘Getting the Amazon out 
inquired the Skeptic. ‘‘Amazon’s 
name for it It thinks it’s 
refined—but it isn’t. It’s a great, blowzy mill 
maid of a hotel, with all her best 
perpetually going to a fair.” 

‘I’m not so much refilling my insulted lungs,” 
said the Philosopher, ‘‘as drawing breaths of 
relief that I got away without buying a block of 
stock in something, or putting my name down 
to be one of a company for the development of 
something else.” 

‘*Oh, we were safe enough,” said the Skeptic. 
‘*This was a private dinner with ladies present; 
the Promoter gave us only a delicate sample of 
what he could do. Wait till he gets you at 
luncheon with him in the grill-room, all by your- 
self—then you can find out what he is when he’s 
after game. Unless you’re tied to the mast, so 
to speak, with your ears stopped with wax, you’ll 


blood?” 
a mighty good 
sophisticated and 


of your 


clothes on, 


land on the shore of the enchanted country he 
pictures for you. He’s deadly, I assure you. 
‘That’s why he can afford to live at the Amazon.”’ 


‘*T wonder how Althea likes it?” 
Hepatica. 

‘*Likes it down to the ground—and up to 
the roof,” asserted the Skeptic. ‘That’s plain 
enough. It saves housekeeping—and picking up 
her room,” he added softly to Hepatica—but I 
heard him. Hepatica did not reply. 

‘*Let’s not stop at this station,” proposed the 
Skeptic as we walked on, ‘‘but keep on up to the 
next. A fast walk will do us all good after that 
feast of porpoises.” 

‘*T suppose they 
Philosopher as we 
streets. 

‘*Of course they do, and 
at those tables tonight 
‘Oh, come,’ demurred the 
possibly there were a few 
that company besides ourselves. Who would 
have known from your appearance as you sat 
there gorging with the rest that you were inwardly 
protesting, and greatly preferred the simple life? 
Don’t flatter yourself that you had the aspect of 
an ascetic. ‘There were moments during that 
meal when any unprejudiced “bserver who 
didn’t know you would have sworn that you were 


peculated 


call that 
turned 


said the 
quieter 


living,” 
aside into 
so does everybody else 
with four exceptions.” 
Philosopher; 


ee other wise men in 


deeply gratified that no other engagement had 
prevented you from dining in your favorite 
haunt.’ 

‘Don’t throw stone retorted the Skeptic 
‘““T saw you w hen you caught ight of some 
particularly prosperous-looking people at another 
table and bowed convivially to them as one who 
ays, ‘You here, too? Of course. Our set, you 
know!” ; 

‘Quits!” admitted the Philosopher ‘Well, 
then— it’s the ladies who did s ucceed in looking 
like visitants from another worl 

ox 


This was rather poetical for the Philosopher, 
and of course it led us to wonder wherein he 
thought we differed. Hepatica asked anxiously 
if she really had looked so very old-fashioned in 
the simple evening frock which had been three 
times made over. 

‘*Hopelessly old-fashioned,’”’ admitted the 
Philosopher. ‘‘Hopelessly old-fashioned. But 
not so much in the matter of the frock as in 
some other things. Heaven forbid that it should 
be othe rwise Saag 

**Amen!’ responded the Skeptic fervently. 

NOTE—The fifth sketch in this series will appear in 
the next issue of The Journal (for May). 
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Clip off attached coupon, mail to-day with 25c (in any con- 
venient way) and we will send you prepaid, One Sample Pair of 
MEN’S or WOMEN’S Lisle-Like Hose, with the privilege that, 
after you have examined the hose and are pleased with them, 
you can have the remaining Five Pairs and a guarantee for the 
Six Pairs against wear for Six Months for $1.75. For 35c we 
will send you Pure Silk Lisle Hose and the remaining Five 
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MEN’S and WOMEN’S PURE SILK LISLE hose (for 
formal occasions), MEN’S in Black, Tan, Grey, Navy Blue, 
Burgundy, Green and Purple. WOMEN’S in Black, White, Tan, 
Ox Blood, Copenhagen, Green, Heliotrope, Purple, Pink and 
Sky Blue, with INTERLACED GARTER 


$3.00 


color or assorted colors if 
desired and remittance according to the quality 
desired. Ask for booklet ‘“Knotair Kinks,” 
it tells you all about “The Guaranteed 

Hose of Quality.” 


LICING. 


Six Pairs, Guaranteed Six Months, 


Send size, 


MEN’S and WOMEN’S lisle-like hose (Black, Tan and Grey), 
Women’s with Interlaced Garter Splic- 
ing, Six Pairs, Guaranteed Six Months 


IT’S FREE. 
The Best Dealers Wanted Everywhere. 


KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY 


5309 Westminster Avenue 


West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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‘ N YE invested a vast amount of money to construct the model cloak 

Sactory of the world in which the /Vso/tex tailors have the cleanest sur- 
roundings, the cheeriest atmosphere, the purest air in which to work. 

The workrooms in which /Vo/tex garments are made are really halls— 

inspiring, sunlit halls. “There is no haste —no confusion. 

Every /Vooltex workman, by his very surroundings, is encouraged and 

inspired to do the best work that is within him. 

This one /Vo/tex feature alone is reason enough why discriminating women 

choose /Vos/tex over all other makes of women’s garments. 

We have Harvard and Yale graduates doing work in our factory which in 

other factories is left to the ignorant, the untrained. 

‘The value of a /Vosltex garment does not stop with style. 

‘The /Vo0/tex label is your guarantee of extra value material and extra value 

workmanship in addition to attractive styles. 


It only begins there. 
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(PARIS, FRANCE) 
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You may be sure that the style in that garment aon 


combines the best style ideas, still new and 
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For we do more and go further to get the a 
style into our garments than any maker of 
women’s apparel. 
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We spend annually $50,000.00 simply for style. 


We do not depend on New York. We do not 
depend on London. We do not depend on Paris, 
although we maintain a permanent style bureaAnd 
in Paris under the direction of the famousthere 
Madam Savarie. It tal 
‘taken 

We Search the Whole World organ 
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The Wooltex style organization covers the whole to yo 


world of fashion, just as a daily newspaper COVED yap 
the whole world for news. Wools 


Our Wooltex statt correspondents report to U\mon, 
all that is new, all that is attractive, all that 1 Poi 
desirable, the moment it makes its appearance in| quali 
the show places of the world. 








The : 
Thus the ideas for Woo/tex come from Paris, from Wy 

: ss 4 
London, from New York—and they also comeland , 
from Berlin, from Vienna, sometimes even {ro town, 
Japan and Greece. Aud 
From these countless style ideas gathered from certaj 
every originating source we select only the taste- embo 
ful, the practical —the refined. rab] 
With this organization we know the style tel 
dencies long in advance. 


We can tell which of each season’s ideas will be 
most appropriate— which should be rejected. | 





And the result is that in a Woo/tex garment you Wood 
are protected against the freaks and the ey tory 
that do not ‘‘last’’—and you are assured thejof th: 


INSIST THAT THE CLERKS PROVILOU 


, your Me to us 


If you cannot obtain them 
ee) our haely illy, 


may be had and we will send 


THE H. BLACK C oMPaEVEL 
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for style? 


asNion! 


yar ntl. 
Oa) Ment): nal cost tO you. 
today— 
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97 
tad 
el in abest of all that is new and good and lasting. oe 
he style How can we afford to spend $50,000.00 a year K 
garment|yt js- because, with an output of 250,000 garments H AN 
ot (Aste, this whole style cost is less than 25 cents a garment. f 
Think of the advantage of your having master | 
designers originate your garments and at a nom- a | | 
Wi ihe Sicudian Tb wunanna 1 
A quarter of million Woo/tex garments are made | Coats Suits Skirts Dresses | 


and sold each year! But there are forty million 
sarment women in the United States. 
ew an 
your injlhat is why 990 women out of a thousand can- 
not get Wooltex. That is why Wooltex will 


always be exclusive. 


We Do Not Stop With Style 


he right 
aker of 





or style,|The Wooltex Label is more than a guarantee of 
style. It is your guarantee of extra quality 


do not aterial — extra quality cloths, linings, findings. 


on Paris, —— 
» bureay|And on top of the quality in Woo/tex materials 


famousithere is quality in Woo/rex workmanship. 





It takes years to train a Woo/tex tailor. It has 
taken twenty-five years to build up the only 
organization in America which produces such gar- 
ments as these Woo/tex garments and offers them 

ie whole to you at reasonable prices. 


CT COV Vet because of the economy of production, 

Wooltex garments cost you no more than com- 
rt to UW\mon, hurriedly made garments which utterly lack 
| that \Wooltex style, Wooltex individuality, Wooltex 
irance 1M!quality, Woo/tex workmanship. 


. ny styles shown on this page and many other 
ris, from| Wog/tex styles in an endless variety of new patterns 


- >| . 
so comejand colors may be had at the best store in each 
‘en from town, 


And the Wooltex Label is your guarantee of style 
ed {rom certainty — your guarantee that a Wooltex garment 
the taste-embodies to the utmost, the latest and most de- 

irable that is known about style. 


tyle ten-| ; 
’ Wooltex Suits from $20.00 to $50.00 


| ss Coats “ 10.00 to 50.00 
s will be “Skirts “ 5.00 to 25.00 
cted. . Dresses “ 15.00 to 40.00 


= Pg ° ° ° 
nent you Woaltex garments will give two seasons’ satisfac- 
- odditesitory service—the Wooltex Label is your assurance 
ured the{of that. 


ROVIOU WITH “WOOLTEX” GARMENTS 


; 
n in your ' to us—we 


chhely. will tell you where they 
d (free) OFT'Y ustrated Style Book, Number 103 


- COMPAEVELAND, OHIO 


Re ma me mn a 

















HE ordinary “‘all wool’? of commerce is not good enough for 
Wooltex garments. 
The wool that goes into the cloth we use must be pure enough to 


withstand the acid-test—which we apply to every piece of goods we buy. 
The common “‘all wool’? of commerce will not stand that test. 

The wool we use must be more than pure wool—it must be high quality, 
long fibre wool that weaves into materials of great strength—and pleasing 
texture. 

The common “‘all wool’’ of commerce contains adulterations 
short ends—too many coarse fibres to be accepted by us. 


too many 


We go to the South Seas for wool for many /Vss/tex garments. 

The South Sea wool which we prefer weaves into cloths that are soft and silky. 
Thus the extra value material we employ multiplies the beauty, the 
permanency and the satisfaction of Voo/tex style. 


(AND NEW YORK) 
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There were silk gloves placed upon the market pre- An innovation distinctly “ NIAGARA” is a hem- 
vious to the “NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves, but stitched bracelet effect at the wrist of the embroidered | 
clove perfection was notattained until the‘ NIAGARA” — glove. When the hands of the gloves are no longer | 
PROCESS was discovered and used only in connection with the manufac- serviceable, they can be detached and your dealer will attach a new pair | 4 
ture of “NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves. at considerable saving. In this way the economically inclined woman 4 
If it weren’t for other makes, you wouldn’t appreciate the betterment of can afford the “NIAGARA MAID” embroidered glove for numerous 
“NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves half so much. ba lice pn os 
Even the silk is unmatchable. All ‘NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves are made in regular sizes and, 
Every ‘“NIAGARA MAID” Silk Glove has a style value heretofore in addition, quarter sizes, insuring precise fit for all hands 
unknown in silk gloves. They have a well groomed appearance from The quarter size feature is only to be had in ‘NIAGARA MAID” Silk ee 
the double tipped fingers to the hem. There is no drawing or ill fit. They Gloves, which are the first silk gloves made to fit with the exactness of a kid age | | 
beautify the arm instead of making it unsightly as most silk gloves do, BIOVC. ! one a — 2 
The famous ‘‘ NIAGARA” PROCESS gives this fabric double the wear- | Two- eae Short Chinn, $ ‘50, $ 75, ‘$1 00, $1. 25 4 | , 
ing life, double the fitting life and double the beauty of any other glove fabric. | Long Silk Gloves, $ .75, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 ‘ 
We place an extra thickness at the finger ends to fortify and add the | Embroidered Silk Gloves, Mince’ $3.00, vir i 
durability that is expected of “NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves. The Men's ents Se 00, $1.25 Misses’, $ .50 to $1.00 ‘ | 
plainest, most modest priced ‘‘ NIAGARA MAID” Silk Glove is a superior ; ce 
value, Others may offer you price similarity, but that is all. Every pois of “NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves is fully guaranteed. 
We make exquisitely embroidered creations, too. There’s a strong Ask for ‘‘NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves at your local store. It’s 
tendency towards their vogue this season. worth while to insist upon ‘‘NIAGARA MAID” and refuse to accept a 
You should really see the colors of ‘‘NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves substitute. If you have the least difficulty securing ‘‘NIAGARA MAID” 
to appreciate their beauty. Every shade and color tone that fashion calls Silk Gloves, send money order direct to us stating style, size, color and 
for, or that your individual taste prefers, is expressed in the line. price, and we shall deliver them through your dealer. 
NIAGARA SILK MILLS, Dept. A, North Tonawanda, N. Y.- 
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Here's The FIRELESS COOKER So Much THE SHINE THATSTAYS AS BB] ACK SI SILK «AYO es. 













































~ fi 
FOR BSTITUTES | 
30 Days A“ we ask is your permission to le othe Fireless | bride 
A Cooker prove itself in your home. i] : oi 
Free Trial Saves 75% of your time—your cx ooking a l | beloy 
| { 
Brae ta Wait and your food — makes your food twice as deliciou 1] ae 
oes and nutritio —e *ps odors of cook ing food from circulating through your home —k« "eps monte isactne tor a moment that all € polishes are ee \| t OF 
. yur kitchen many degrees cooler on hot days—does away with practically <n gi 1 sibs thar tl * reece A saa : t lf he 
pel apse ie, hard work, worry, care and inconvenience of hot fire cooking Silk’’ is so much better an other brands tha it is in class all by its oe | d. 
a Send f You’ll Be Surprised at Our Low Price Direct to You THE POLISH THAT ANNEALS TO THE IRON 
end yourname for es a brilliant, silky polish, at doesn’t rub or dust off, a the shine 
‘Low Price Direct-to-You COMPLETE READY TO USE P * woes Merce oe iong Ae rai ofl ae a8, ay : “pitina Espn { 
and FREE Book of Recipes Genuine Solid Aluminum Patent Locking cepsasenee of ats eans to you it labor sav 
for Fireless Cooker Cooking Utensils, Indestructible, Last a e You pi sae om ‘vest? Black Silk Beawe Polish 1! in for the ordimary kir 
Lifetime, Fitted in Non-Rusting Metal Com- ~ ‘Try it onc rang 
partments, Easily Kept Clean, Sanitary * “ALL WE ASK 1S A TRIAL | 
Cooks witl v l € ible an’t spoil anything P . p We guar 
or burn dry Allt e natu nt ar “ps avory ar retained eh, please you orf rapt ney. M a decree ie 
AE eS rcleae c t € eer 1 We make for a i + val Sct “agp tiles rrel - Ma In LIGUIG OF all itiry 
more too, then it sha’n’t cost you a cent. mn x pion. ir nar ry 
address on a postal and we will ‘send vou abso ute ly free 2e, , post= | 
paid,a book on ny eless Cookery, with recipes, prep ae BLACK : SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS 
expressly for us by a Culinary Expert. Every housewife nee , . STERLING, IL! 
to know the things this book telis. Write nearest address now: THE POLISH THAT S CLEAN Dept. R. 
W. E. BLACK COMPANY, Manufacturers of — <= 
THE FIRELESS COOKER 7 fax We Ship on Approval 
: ’ Department C, 156 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Steams, Stews and Boils 20th Street and Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri P “It koe: — co mn - | 








on highest grade 


F a Prices 


pair of tires from a3 


Toot & TOILE] PREPARATIONS 


fifteen in the family, all good 























with floor plans for one and 

144-story Bungalows and Cottages. Portfolio No. 4, 24 designs 

for two-story residences and one and two-story double houses. 
Each 50 cents, both 75 cents, cash or stamps. 


TT. R.Wieger, Architect, 630-14th St., Denver, Colo. 


Satisfact ion guarante ed. W e also make the highest grac de solid gold and silver Pins, 
Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


We Sell cheaper Pes any yo er fact 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single 

parts, repairs and sundries at Aalf msua 

Do Not Wait; write today for our special off 

MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept. C-241, Chicas 


an 2 . 4 ou write for our large Catalog 
oe here is no powder better for the learn. 0% A Pie ll gt Ld: io 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. Re ad this 8 offer r: Either of § teeth than Sanitol Tooth Powder maple bi ad : where ‘ 
the two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two col id she wing any letters Rider Agents 2 akir z 
or numerals, but not more than shown in illustration (order by number}, “ce 99 P« ‘oli ‘f A! igns it vain ic y 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample 25c. “ART IN HOMES, zee e- 3 20 Geet, money exhibiting snd se 






Catalog Free, showing hundre< is of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 132 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 
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ERY becoming 
be this circlet 
for bridesmaid. 
The soft bandeau, 
which may be made 
of tulle or satin in 
color or all white, is 
held in folds by 
earl or rhinestone 
buckles. The hair 
is arranged high 
in soft puffs, and 
starting from the 
feather the short 
tulle veil, shirred 
on a wire, crosses 
the back and hangs 
to the hips in soft 
folds. 








HE two illustrations above show the front 
_4 and back views of a very charming style 
In a bridesmaid’s veil, which falls almost to 
the waist-line. The Alsatian bow is of metal- 
lic tissue and may be either in colors, or of 
g id or silver. Thescarf ends may be of tulle, 
c iff Onorlace. Sometimes the scarfs are the 
bride’s gifts to her maids. The illustration 
below shows a becoming style with clusters 
of orange blossoms worn at the side in modi- 
fied Japanese fashion. 
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HE correct wedding veils are cut and draped so that there is very litt 
} } | fe 664 4.2 7 ti. . 
Tuliness at the head, doing away with 1e Duncniness so orten sp 


} 
ing a bride’s appearance. The fullness is held in place by hand-run 


and beyond that the tulle is shirred on a wire frame to which the wreath 
lace are fastened. As the wreath is wired, too, the head part may be ea 








adjusted to fitthe head. The whole thing is as easy to adjust as a | 
being fastened securely to the hair it needs no tacking, but f n 
lovely lines following the sweep of the train, even in turning. 

All the fullness is kept back of the ears — more like the English 
veils—the greater fullness spreading out below the hips and on the 


? 


The sides ripple slightly. 


The bridal veil should be fastened to the coiffure with silvered hairpins, 
and the hair arranged to keep the head as even as possible. A pretty idea 


I 


in connection with this cherished piece of a bride’s costume is to tuck 


inside the wreath a small four-leaf clover. 
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HE “‘ tiara’? 

style of wreath 
is extremely becom- 
ing to the bride of 
Statuesque beauty. 
With this the hair 
may be worn 
slightly parted in 
the front, drawn 
loosely to each side, 
and arranged in a 
low coil in the back. 
The top of this veil 
is held in place by 
shirred tucks. 
There is no lace in 
the back and the 
head-line is very 
round. 





OR a very simply-arranged 

veil this sott rosette of chif- 
fon and a small wreath of orange 
blossoms may appeal to the bride 
who expects to have a quiet home 
wedding, or who may prefer the 
less conventional styles in orna- 


ments. 





and this illustration shows the 





: ; 1 
view of the wreath on the 





bride in the center of the page. 
3elow, in the corner, the laurel 
wreath and wired bow of velvet 
in colors and the short tulle veil 


pleasing idea for 





form a new and } 
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Three Advanced Spring Models 


Send us your order to-day You take absolutely no risk, §.,, 
if, upon receipt of garment, you do not consider it the grea 








y ] ): > 2) 3] value you have ever seen — if it is not perfectly satisfactor 
. ” 27 P_- every respect, style, fit, quality, etc., you will be at perfe.+ 

wT yy -_* =" a wan y il : — 

4 > fF 4 y \ AL y} T ~ F (a a dD liberty to return it to us at our expense and your money 

9 ie W Y a , i AD HY HY 2 gether with any transportation charges you may have p 

J VY VV Ss aa” = Na will be immediately refunded. You don’t risk a penny y 


you sen’! your order to 


BELLAS HESS & COMPANY, New York City, N. y. : z 
CATALOGUE 7 


Write to-day for our handsomely illustrated catalc Z 


showing the latest New York City styles in women’s a 
children’s wear. Sent free upon application. 











2L90. The New and Beautiful Panel Waist. A fine r 
lingerie waist designed with two panels of exquisite « a 
work and raised embroidery, outlined by the finest inser: 
of cluny lace. Front also has a panel of fine baby tucks 
ning from the pointed yoke to the waist line. The yoke 
two pointed panels of fine clustertucking. There are 42+ 
in each one of these panels. The panels are 
also outlined by pointed insertions of 
cluny lace. The high pointed Gibson 
collar has 82 tucks and is outlined be- 

low with the cluny lace insertions and 

above with a ruffle of fine valenciennes 

lace. Side clusters of dainty pin tucks 
and vertical insertions of the cluny lace 
also form the yoke effect. Sleeves have 
two insertions of the cluny lace running 
from shoulder to the pronounced 
pointed cuff which is of valen- 
ciennes lace. Open back, having 
two clusters of pin tucks. You 
would pay $1.50 to $2.00 any- 

where at retail for this beauti- 

ful model. Our special price 
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/, ve ‘ The New 
No. 1 L92 


$12.98 


No.3 L91 
FINEST 

VOILE 
SKIRT 


$6.85 









 Sabectean YIDERED net blouses in white or in the color of the 
~ tailored suit are charmingly dainty. In order to embroider 
successfully on net it should be backed with mousseline de 






soie. Silk flosses or embroidery cottons may be used for the 3L91. This Illustration 












work, Which is not at all difficult to do. The design marked on eee eee oF OUT 0st 
Hf oe extraofdinary skirt values, 
the mousseline will be visible through the net. You could not buy this 





skirt for at least one- 
third more than the price 
we sell it for, in any 
store in the country. 
It is the very newest 
mode], cut the pre- 

















vailing width forthis 
season’s style, and 
made of one of the 
finest q es ot 
voile —that rich 
wiry qu 
pre 
judge f s 
| teri z 
| hree i f 
| 1 atin ci¢ 
] and finished with large i er | 
| buttons to give the open front effect Three } 
tailor stitched strappings of satin al the 


fold of same, itirely around the bottom of skirt the 
| latest 13 circular gore model with inverted plaited We 





are selling it in black only and in sizes 23 to 30 waist 6 85 
measure, 37 to 44 inches length at the special price of . 
If you desire a pure taffeta silk drop with the above 3 50 
add ot wee eet es + ef! 


1L92. The Ill stration shows one of the ne 


x 

z 
| models brought out this season. The material fror this 
| dress is made is the finest quality of swiss nessaline that 
| rich, soft, clinginy, lustrous quality so popular this seusor j 





so much in demand for this style of dress. The 

“HE tucks in the blouses are about | new modish panel front, empire back, with a ter 
popular hipless effect. The panel front which ext 
the shoulders and pointed yoke of waist, to the bot 


ncy to the 


half an inch wide. Net tucking is one 












; Any pretty arrangement of embroidered 
oilcloth when you work the dots. You “ 


can plan the arrangement of these little 
decorative motifs and indicate their posi- 
tion by penciling. The design of the 
jabot in the lower right hand corner is 
done in a dainty Duchesse braid run on 
to the net before it is plaited. 


of the few kinds of needlework which can skirt, is heavily hand braided with an exquisite silk 
be done more effectively and better by | a the — appe: rance = — : mbroidery. 
Rr ae - ? T s raiding also extends over the shoulders on the J t | 
machine than by hand. To tuck net lay at back. The double tailor stitched belt connecting th 
it in folds over stiff brown paper, run the with the skirt has the high raised waist line at back 
; stitching through the net and paper, then tah pepe pres yas orp ena aerial na eb f 
HE jabots are hand-tucked and the i ‘eit ki hipless model. The long sleeves have a deci ff 
j tear away the paper as each tuck is fin and are daintily tucked as the illustration shows. The yoke is of 
plaiting can be done at home by the use | ished, ‘The wood-fiber floss is pretty and silk net heavily embroidered and collar is piped with bani of mes | 
of acrimping-iron; or it isa simple matter active On hebeia Soareall the loc I, saline. Skirtiscut in the correct prevailing width. D es | 
7 eCTTec veo et, and so are all 4 OSE - ; »] Ps > >y 2 lo led t 1 Rose f 
to have this done at the shops which | he ; in black, navy blue, the new rose color called As ‘pe | 
’ ; | twisted embroidery flosses, and the filet brown, reseda green, |_ondon smoke (gray) or copenha; l 
make dressmakers’ plaitings. Hold the braid, a kind of pliable ribbon thread Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 23 to 30 waist measure, 12 98 
: ; aid, i ¢ é ad. a : 
- net over a stiff paper or an embroiderer’s . 37 to 44 inches length of skirt. Our special price . 
} 


dots may be worked on the blouses | We have Write 
instead of the designs, if one prefers. no ELLAS ESS today 
Branch f poe 


When the flat patterns on which the pretvate. BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS FREE 


embroidery is done are finished they are Noagents NEW YORK CITY. N Y | atalogue 


applied to the blouses by a line of chain 
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or overcasting stitches or by outlining. 





Buckingham 
‘Garment Holder 


For Skirts, Petticoats 












oe 








| 
simple 
and 
$1.75 Convenient | 


Nothing to adjust. Nothing to place. |] | 
Always ready to use. Simply insert skirt 
or petticoat between the springs where ‘t !s held 
in perfect condition. Takes but an instant; ome |) | 
hand slides the garment into the rack. _ 4 

All other hangers are complicated, require | 
considerable time to adjust and the garin nts are | 

| 





HIS net frock is entirely hand-made, and one could not do 
prettier ‘* fancy-work.”’ An imitation Mechlin or Valen- 


ciennes lace is most suitable with net. The edges of the net are 
rolled and whipped to the lace. The little lingerie buttons are 





not always in plain sight. 
The Buckingham easily attaches to any place 











| 
finished with feather-stitching in floss, suggestive of button- | d - 
CS | . . 
holes. The neck, the armholes and the bottom of the skirt are with 3 square inches or more of surface. t hol ‘ 
”~ pert ith _ — “> white ois The — : | 12 skirts or petticoats or 6 pairs of trouser Saves - 
ined with mousseline throughout. Slips of white or colorec | ° ° anc: money: 
; Saas essing, time ane ’ 
messaline may also be worn under it, but the mousseline is all | -_—_ space, “an 9 of pr = xh iil een ¢ 
that is really necessary. The messaline girdle is high in the z= not to be ha in your cny, 75 “Money 1 
back with two sash ends falling from it. direct upon receipt of price, $1.79. ° e 
—a sore SS refunded if not satisfactory. Si 
NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer questions from ity 
readers about the net designs shown on this page, if a stamped BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 
self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 177-179 Adams Street, Chicaz® Cl 
a 
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No.3 191 


FINEST 
VOILE 
SKIRT 


$6.85 
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EXT in importance to the bride’s gowns, wraps and hats are 

the new negligees and dressing-sacques, of which she should 
have several different styles, simply made for service and comfort. 
Naturally, the choice of materials will vary, but one is reasonably 
sure to be pleased with such dainty materials as challis, albatross, 
nun’s veiling, or soft, light-weight China sill. 

For trimmings there are ribbons, lace, silk bands and embroid- 
ered scallops. On the extreme left of the group above the model 
shows a new idea for a dressing-sacque made of pink albatross 
and trimmed with bands of ivory-white satin and lace. The back 
of this garment is shown on the figure at the mirror. 


SSS 


Ee RD 


So eR MIRE eR NAHE oe 


HE first negligee on the left suggests the simple, graceful lines 
of Grecian draperies, a style that can be worn becomingly by 
one whose figure is either slender or stout. The model is in blue 
chall », With the bands of white challis, and the buttons are large 
moul ts covered with the white challis, with a spider-web embroid- 
€redin blue. The back corresponds with the front, being made in 
SIMple, straight folds. 


‘i he econd design on the left is carried out in polka-dot bordered 
pe , the border being used for the trimming. The buttons, 
also, are covered with the challis, and embroidered in silk of the 
Same tones. 


Py Bavsivs Deall ClaistAy With Tisnurinke kes Ameer We See 
yy Emily Pratt Gould: With Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 





a 





HE second design illustrated on the left is one of the prettiest 

on the page. It is made of cream-colored albatross with the 
collarette and sleeves of dotted Swiss and Valenciennes lace. 
These trimmings are adjustable and may be taken off and laun- 
dered any time. 

One of the latest designs, and a great favorite, is the design 
on the right (back and front views). The proportions of the 
garment are well planned, and the graceful lines of the sleeves and 
drapery show an extremely well-cut garment. The original of this 
was carried out in blue challis with pale blue satin trimmings. 
A broad fold of blue extends all the way around the bottom. 








N THE center (just above) of this group we have one of the 

most desirable models for a simple dressing-sacque. It is the 
back of the figure on the extreme right of the page. This dainty 
sacque is made of white challis with the scallops embroidered in 
white silk, though it may be made in pale blue, pink or violet — 
whichever color happens to be a matter of personal taste. But 
this particular design should be carried out in one color. 

In contrast, by way of trimmings and materials, is the rather 
dressy sacque with scalloped edges, next to the right-hand figure. 
This sacque is made of blue silk lined with white —a very girlish 
model, trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and lace. 
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“Test” Offerings 


E SUBMIT these items as 


tests of the values we give to 
our Mail Order patrons. 


Order any or all of the garments, 


e 


and if after you have examined 
them, you don’t think they are 
worth fifty per cent. more than the 
prices asked, you are at liberty to 
return them at our expense. 


No. 444 —Waists, made of hatiste, 
trimmed with fine tucks, imitation 
Maltese lace inserting and five em- 
broidery medallions; back finished 
with clusters of tucking, lace-trimmed 
stock collar, long sleeves set 
off with lace inserting es 99¢ 

No. 810 —Waists, made of mercerized 
batiste, yoke of Valenciennes lace and 
embroidery inserting, trinsmed with 
crochet buttons, lace inserting below 
yoke, clusters of fine tucks and two 
rows Valenciennes lace down back, 
lace-trimmed stock collar, tucked long 
sleeves trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes inserting. . . $1.98 

No. 1483— Petticoats, made of heavy 
taffeta silk, black, staple and delicate 
evening shades, deep flounce trimmed 
with accordion pleating, Van Dyke 
style, finished with narrow tucked 
ruffles, percaline dust ruffle ; 3 9 
sizes 38, 40,42 and 44 inches $ wi 

No. 3150 —Walking Petticoats, made of 
fine cambric, trimmed with deep 
lawn flounce finished with five rows 
of Valenciennes lace inserting and 
edging; above flounce Valenciennes 
inserting with washable ribbon drawn 
through, large ribbon bow, 1 
lace-edged lawn dust ruffle $ 9 

No. 07— Combination Drawers and Cor- 
set Covers, made of nainsook. Corset 
Cover trimmed with two rows imita- 
tion Maltese lace inserting and wide 
embroidery inserting, finished with 
beading and lace edging, ribbon-run 
beading at waist. Drawers trimmed 





with lawn ruffle and lace edg- 99 
ing; sizes 34 to 44 inches. . Cc 
Our 450-page Spring Fashion Book 


and Household Catalogue —just out 
will be sent to you free upon request | 


Macys 


Broadway and 6th Ave. 
Dept. 314 34th to 35th St., New York 








The close-fitting gowns now in vogue de- 
manda Brassiere in place of a corset cover. 
Perfect style can’t be had without it. 


DE BEVOISE 
Fashion Brassiére 


is the stylish woman's 


choice. It is far superior 7 

to any corset cover. Its 

seams are neatly Cc urved. fer, " 
It is shaped to the figure and 3 4 


boned to support the bust. 
It is comfortable, healthful 
and adds graceful poise : aN 
to any figure. It improves 
the appearance and fit of 
any gown. 


Different Styles 
$1.00 to $3.00 each. 
Ask Your Dealer for 
DE BEVOISE 
FASHION 
UNDERWEAR 


Other leading styles, made 
in large varieties, are De... 
Bevoise Combination Bras- Fine Batiste, trimmed 
sicre, and De Bevoise with fancy Torchon 
Sheathbocker. Mothers Lace and ribbon bead 





De Bevoise Brassiere 
No. 1906 





will be interested to know !"8:  iZ€S, 32 to 48 
the De Bevoise Girls’ and nes Dum measure 
Misses’ Sheathbocker $1.00 Each 
NEW UNDERWEAR STYLE-BOOK FREE 

It tells how to dress more stylishly | comfortably Every 
woman should have it. Mention your dealer’s name when 
writing for booklet The De Bevoise label on 

ment guarantees underwear perfection. Look for 


CHAS. R. DE BEVOISE CO 























33 A Union Square New York 
2 BLACKSTONE ~ 
Brand 
Ladies’ Laundered Collars 
All styles If yo . 
of tga 
laundered 
collars for hi 
women. al 1 mn s 
Allheights "see that 


All sizes B nee . 
Sydney M. Schwartz & Co., 13 and 15 West 20th St., N.Y. | 
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O GIFT has so much of the 

real friendship and person- 
ality in it as something we make 
with our own hands, and we 
are likely to want to get all we 
can of both these into a bridal 
gift. Many of these dainty things 
are suitable as gifts for the bride 
—or the bride herself may find 
time to make them, especially the 
neckwear bits. 

An evening hood which will 
not rumple the hair is a rare lux- 
ury. Here is one which answers 
this requirement and in which the 
bride will ‘‘look lovely.’’ It is 
made of white messaline, lined 
with old-rose India silk; the frills 
are of chiffon. The disks in each 
side are embroidered in deep rose, 
and the folds of chiffon about the 
face are filled in with tiny pink 
roses and buds. _ 

Applique on net is just now, 
you know, the newest thing. The 
net handkerchief in the center 
above is entirely covered with 
fine batiste on which the em- 
broidery design is stamped. The 
design is then embroidered all 
around with fine ‘‘satin stitch,’’ 
after which the batiste is cut away. 

Pincushion tops which can be 
removed for laundering are de- 
sirable. Fill these cushions with 
lambs’ wool. 


NOTE— Mrs. Wilson will be glad to 
answer questions concerning these novel- 
ties if postage is inclosed for the reply. 
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HE hatpin cushion shown 

below on the right is filled 
with rice, in which pins will not 
rust. The daisy napkin-ring but- 
tons over into the center of the 
flower. The jabot on the left is 
made of crépe de chine, and the 
rose may be made very readily by 
wrapping a fold of the silk. 

The bay for opera-glasses is 
made of such a thin silk as to 
show the rose-colored lining 
through. The braid is gold and 
so are the cords and tassels. 
The little sprays are done in rib- 
bon work. It is after a little 
English model belonging to the 
Queen. 

The high collars shown at the 
bottom of the group may be worn 
with or without the frill; they fit 
very comfortably. The little 
turnover set in the middle is un- 


usual; and you will see how clev- 


erly the little butterfly bow may 
be opened for laundering. The 
jabot in the center below is em- 
broidered in one piece. 


7 YRANSFER patterns jor the 
numbered embroidery designs on 
this page can be supplied at fijteen 
cents each, post-jree. No. 14073 in- 
cludes designs for three pincushions. 
No. 14135 includes designs jor three 
collars. Order jrom your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ HomeJ ournal,P hiladel phia, 
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Suankee 
Silk Glove 


Double Finger Tipped 
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Ladies who are very 
particular about their 
personal appearance give 
especial care to the selec- 
tion of their dress gloves. 


How can they know 
that they are getting un- 
questionable quality ? 


By looking in the hem 
for the trade-mark 


Svankee 


Svankce Silk Gloves 


are manufactured by 


Marshall Field & Company 


and they and their reputation 
are back of them. 





——— Swanhve GLoves —— — 
| will please you, and give full satis- | 
| faction in every way. Price 50 cts., | 
| 75 cts., $1, $1.50 and $2 per pair. | 
| Sold by all first class dealers. 








There Are ManyThings eo) 


tiny, 
concerning the important question of fr 
Stylish and economical dressing that tie 

“y y lady desires to know send 

every iady ¢ ir <n . 1 i 

us your name and address ard we ; wane 


will send you our 
New Fashion Book Free LINED 
SUIT 


In it are illustrated all of the 
latest styles, the new shapings, 
smart designs and dressy effects It 
is an indispensable guide in decid- 
ing what style is most suitable for 
your figure and what cloth is 
most desirable. 

Invaluable suggestions are 

in t 















styles in milline 
widest range ot 


in every line of } 
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Every garment ts an 


unquestionable bar- | 
path and mean a} 
gy of Sully 50 fer | 

you. 











Seep ton tha walt x, il 
Hofmeister Woolen Mills 
Dept. 60, Racine, Wis. 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER | 


ECONOMICAL ———] 


























The staple One fabric I 
Half-Wool made in | 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 
per yard per 4 
22 inch h 
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= Acknowledged to be the best staple 88 oe 
= abric on the market. | 
Ad d to alm which dress g | 
a | 
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ilren and 1 
all made by n 
natural lustre of r x 
the dark shades, « rich k and three Na ri 
are fast and will ick. All the fast blues hav: te 
selvages. Mace full line of light and dark * 


Laundering is easily done and improves the 





If you cannot secure these fab rics fr 
your home retailer, write us, and we 


tell you how and where to get the good 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agen's 
Boston and New York 
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“HERE is really no limit to the 


variety of bridal accessories seen 


e shops, and only personal taste 


letermine their selection. Sut 


ood pieces of embroidered linen are 
vayS a wise choice; and in these 
istrations the articles Showing the 


raised designs are exquisite 


eces of Italian work. In the upper 


corner the corset sachet 


ty plece of real lace over Dlue 


much-to- 


n French 


and 


ntr 


ice 














MONG the novelties in the lower 
half of the page, the opera-bag 
in blue silk shows a dainty piece of 
Japanese work. The silver garter 
buckles (at the left) suggest a useful 
giftor purchase. The boudoir bag is 
one of the newest designs in flowered 
cretonne and pale-blue silk. In the 
lower right-hand corner a lace and 
ribbon rosetted neck ruff, a couple 
of ties, and two pincushions suggest 
ome of the simple things which ma 


he le at home, 


NOTE— Miss Wire will answer in 
quiries concerning these accessories 


if postage is inclosed for the reply. 
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London, Paris 


or New York 


Do you want a handsome 
white dress or waist that will | 


make every woman who sees | 
it look at you and wonder if 
it was made in London, Paris, 
or New York? 

If so, go to the best store 
in your town and ask to see 
Shirtings, Waistings, India 
Linons, or Persian Lawns of 


Sun Bleach White Goods. 


These have driven all foreign 


| goods out of the market on 


account of their superior 
weave, and lower price 
Every yard of Sun Bleach 
White Goods is guaranteed to 
retain the pure white color 
when properly laundered. 


Sun Bleach White Goods have this label on every piece. 





Tvade Mark 


Registered 


If yourdealer does not have Sun Bleach White Good sk him to write 
tothe manufacturers, BURTON BROS, & CO., Ne York, forsa nples. 














For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


| No. 200 Long Cloth 
| No. 2611 Nainsook | 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth | 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’”’ and in 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


























tinh iB Mey: 


NIAGARA 


Hooks, Eyes, Safety Pins and 
Snap Fasteners 








are preferred and used by discriminating women | 
because of their quality; they are better made, will | 


1| stand hard pulls and sudde n je rk , last longs r, are | 
} not easily crushed by ironing and are rust proof. i 


NIAGARA SAFETY PINS | 


, " ATs i] 
will not bend or pull out. Ask your dealer for Niagara |} 
I dooks and Eyes, Safety Pins and Snay teners The | 
| prices are: Ten cents for a card Niagara Hooks || 


| and Eyes; from five to ten 
| cents for a card of Niagara 
Safety Pins, according to size; 
and ten cents per dozen for 
Niagara Snap Fasteners. If 
your dealer cannot supp! 
write to us direct 
Samples free on request 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 
Dept. F 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ALLSILK LADIES! xi 
SHIRT 


original designs made in 

















any sui Write for free ca q ‘A i De ak L. 
WAISTS Alleilk Shirt Waist Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Look at these New York Styles! Look at the Prices! 


You cannot match them anywhere — but at SIEGEL 
COOPER CO., New York’s Greatest Department Store 


Do your shopping in New York. It’s as easy for you as for resident New 
Yorkers. Send for our Catalog and See 


THIS FASHION CATALOG IS dome TO YOU 


This Latest Spring and Summer 
Catalog is a necessity in every 
home away from New York, 
America’s fashion and buying cen- 
ter. It places all the New York 
shopping « advantages right in your 
home, as in its 265 pages is illus- 
trated and described all that is 
new, stylish and correct in wearing 
apparel for women, men and chil- 
dren; all the latest novelties and 
household supplies. The prices 
quoted are lowest in America. We 
tell you in our catalog how to save 
express and freight c ch. irges. We 
guarantee the quality of every piece 
of merchandise we sell. The 
demand for our catalog is always 
very great. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, be sure to write for it today. | 
It is FREE. Address Dept. 3 A. ness 
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Siegel Cooper Co.'s 


Liberal Guarantee / -— 
is absolute and goes 

with each article purchased 
from this advertisement or 
from our catalog. If your 
purchase does not prove satis- 
factory in every detail, if it 
does not prove the best value 
you ever secured, return it to 
us at our expense and your 
money and all charges will 
be promptly refunded. The 
advantages are all yours—New 
York’s latest styles at  bar- 
gain prices. The risk all ours. 


No.69x5A 


' 


No.69x6A 
Dress 


$1250 





$1250 














This Stunning Three Piece Suit This Handsome Foulard Silk 
No.69x5A. 69x5A is made of excellent quality panama No.69x6A. Dress is made in a beautiful Prin- 
poe in black, navy, wistaria, the new catawba and cess style, of an excellent quality rich, lustrous 

wondon sinoke. The pretty Jumpe r Dress is made satin, in rose , peacock, smoke, tan, navy, brown 


os Princess style, tastefully trimmed at neck with i 
stitched strapping and six small self covered but- and black ; the waist is exquisitely designed, fall- 


tons; the skirt is a graceful flaring model, with wide ing grac elully in three wide loose plaits from 
side plait down front gore, which is trimmed the shoulders; these are ornamented in center of 
entire length with large self covered buttons; the blouse with three large satin covered buttons; 
Skirt is attached to the waist with a neatly stitched an elaborate yoke is formed of tiny tucks and 
belt; fastens in back. The Jacket is a becoming two insertions of handsomely embroidered net; 
cutaway style, made in single breasted front, back trimmed to match; the sleeves are artis- 
fastening with four large buttons; it is beautifully tically tucked from shoulder to cuffs; tucked 
tailored throughout; the front and back seams collar; the skirt is a beautiful model and will 


below waist line are trimmed with silk braid and 
buttons; turnover collar, inlaid with silk and but- 
ton trimmed; prettily shaped full length sleeves, 


lend graceful and beautiful curves to the figure. 
It’s a wonder at $12.50; sizes 32 to 44 bust; 
skirt lengths 37 to 43 inc hes. This 





trimmed at cuffs: with braid and buttons (they 4 
can be worn as shown in illustration, or can be dress oy exact code! of a $50.00 $1250 ra 
turned back at cuff, giving a chic oneness cuff ; imported French model, Our price — 
the jacket is lined throughout with good quality 
satin; sizes 32 to 44 bust, skirt lengths 38 to These are only two out of thousands of the 
43 inches. This suit is a copy of a wonderful values found in our free catalog. 
high class Fifth Avenue tailor’s $1250 Every woman in America should have a 
model. It is a wonderful value at ahd copy of this. Send for YOUR copy now. T 
Do not confuse the name of Siegel Cooper Co., New York, with a firm of similar name in an 
another city. We have no branch houses. If you want New York styles and best merchandise be ertne 
sure you send your orders to Siegel Cooper Co., New York, America’s Greatest Department Store. with 
of s 
A CITY IN ITSELF for t 


We Have oy sizes 
OOP ER Oe Ne requ 





THE BIG STORE 
We 
~/ SIEGEL 
N 
























































0 Branch mate 
J.B GREENHUT. dent. ° © aah 
Get Our Catalog Agents... oo Houses Write for it Today the 
Sixth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 18th and 19th Sts. poor! 
28 i 
| yard 
oy Buy Direct From The Producer 
Save Serene 
E. BURNHAM Importer’s, Gat ¢ 
ward 8 /f ; 
an uli 
Illustrated Lessons Retailer’ in. B 
ar: 2 Profits ahi Ps Patt 
Will quickly teach you re see 
at your own home to [\ Sizes 
become a_ specialist \ z : requ 
and make a good in- \ fulfill ~~, —_—— for corm/fart mate 
come. Why not a ; d quar 
Become Independent —s and durab ality. Patt 
. com 
by entering one of the 
most remunerative and pleasant profes- They are today, as they have Fenda ich 21 aaa caadyentins Pines — 
sions for women ? on approval. Send us 15 to pas caoren eigh 
Complete Descriptive and Illustrated Courses been for a2 Quarter of a Century, Po agsnt mS i ig onder oR sb mtd aay ek 
in Manicuring; Hairdressing; Marcel,Water and office C. O. D. with privilege of examir n. If 
Other Waving; Singeing and ( ‘lipping ; Sham- the acknowledged staudard. satisfactory pay the express agent $1.95 andt! 
pooing and Hair Beautifying, and everything Aone ts yours. If however, you donot think this 
that pertains to this class of work. Also , : ai ret Parr a ps Priva ritgive cota os Seniihe 
i. " - M <1 an express agent to return the Plume to usand wewill r fund your 
M f; t F H i G d q ade m Six sh apes ad fen 15¢. Or, if you prefer to se aa tne full poten $1.95 
anu ac uring me al oi 00 S SIZES send the Plume by return mail, postage prepaid, 4 e = 
e itisfactory, we will pro tly refund you fe eta e e 
Such as Puffs, Curls, Switches, ‘‘Fluffers,’’ Pom- Tak: es cumeben Hae tl Catsich Hanthers, welts toe ieee italogue. 
padours, Waves, Fancy Chignons and e verything SPECIAL FULL 18-INCH OSTRICH $2.28 
ts r to the Fashionable Coiff A] » y ¥ PLUME, Black and Colors 
fi ieheClaes W gir - pears M: eae. ce a q They're Hygienic, because they South African Importing Co., Dept. 20,1841 Wabash Av., Chicago \ 





The E. Burnham Courses are different from all 
others, being written in such a clear, plain and 
easily understood manner — and so fully ex 
plained —that the student can’t help but learn. 
Each lesson is illustrated from actual photo- 
graphs showing just how to do the work, so that 
the most ‘‘ backward ”’ student will surely learn 
these remunerative professions. 

Write today for free prospectus which gives 





can be washed aud uroned. fk 


JOur Dress Shield Book 7 


sent7ree on application. 


** Devices for Hanging Up 
the Little Things’’ 
Zh Aes val Moore Push-Pins 


F “Moore Push” Family 





























full — and yee pyceen photos oage signed HIGH POENT SHAPE 
letters of our successful graduates who are now ° ; . : = —_- | 
in business for themselves. 1.B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY oe aon : 
TheE. Burnham Correspondence School of Beauty- TE PES: FEE ae 8 Ne RE thousand other purposes, Their 
Culture and the Manufacturing of Fine Hair-Goods fine Races Ph dostane r oe ST all 
M f : . : L Ai , : s a points wl not mar 1e W:< 
70 and 72 State St., Dept. 2004, Chicago, Il THE COMFORT HAIR WAVER _ May be worn while sleep dit dese ek ei ks ae dag. to the. 
Patented April 16th, 1907 Ing without discomfort or Jor 4 doz. Send for 10c. assortment uf yous sta- 
; headache. Nothing but a tionery, hardware or drug store can't supply you. 
soft braid in the hair — Will MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,163 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
not irritate the scalp— En- ————4 








dorsed by leading scalp spe- 
cialists. Produces quickly a YOUR BOY 
perfectly undulating Marcel cits A aed ak ok tax 
wave without heat. voted solely to his interests. Good 


stories, current affairs and history, from 


Send your dealer’s name a boy's view-point, popular mechanics, 
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TT ////// iy 
It isn’t hard. You Y/ 









































= P P ine a. . 2 electric ity, photography, stamp and coin col- 
an learn quickly— Y a MORNING Bay and 25 cents for set of six. lecting, "ames, outdoor sports —these are 
ne pastimes that develop the boy's resource a 
w mes pe he rd a Vy Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office by Strate-Fold Mfg. Co. PRATT & FARMER CO., Sole Agents and keep him interested at home. 
) ror Ss. -e “a . ~ Reena , Vv 
We supply a Made by Strate-Fold Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 469 Broadway, New York THE 
ican Ba 
Columbia Yarns ——- American Boy 
should be used bec ise of their superior tt; ade is a beautifully illustrated ate 
Softness, flexibility and brilliant, Insting Better Fitting Gowns From Old Seats eaciakes aed wi eo 
colors Jon't waste time on yarns that fz ide Ea Peet’s Pate such matter, and edited pur ) 
Ss ent Invisible Eyes can always be depended Ca cola Piped Oe orsed by ) 
, the — caeate Book of Yarns (10th edition) upon to keep the seams po plackets closed. They pre- Your rpets — hn yg gp es nd a 
a = none me ov at cee ing a} out knitting serve the fit and the original draping of the garment. Send your old carpets $1.00 for a whole year 


tous. We will make 
them into beautiful rugs, and 
return to you freight 
paid. A postal 
brings price list 
illustrated in — 
colors, with 










On sale at ald mews-stan . 
Sprague Publishing ‘-°-, : y 
104 Majestic Buildio-. 
Detroit, Mich. 


= 
and old stitches. Ev ry step is made so plain a Ss Y 
child could learn. 1 he k contains 216 pages ~ PE E. I ’S oreo E E S 
and is worth $1 it costs only 25c at 
a porg Sy I y mail. Ss keep the seams, plackets, vents closed and 
espe al a ners SS smooth, Better and stronger than silk 
Mitesthe Varun y , Ss loops. Sold at all stores or by mail. eae onl 
se All sizes. Black and white. In en- full par- I was ‘awarded 15 prizes Le eA 
Colenbis Se Yarns, wR, velopes only —not on cards. Séos. . \ © ticulars. — — N 1908. 
eyes Be. * ‘ * a " : > merican Institute, - pice 
{/] om NOT PEET BR » with spring hooks, 10c . Address, Newest and best varieties Cactus, Decorative, Show i res 
RUST i i * Pompon, Pzony-Flowered and Single Dahlias. atalog tre 
lo so OS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa Allen Rug Weaving Co. -» 951 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. GEO. L. STILLMAN, Grower pe Ar Westerly, Rb | RL 
, 
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THE JOURNALS DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 
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HIS afternoon dress for the bride is made 


with the new draped overskirt. Choose 
ither a silk and wool, ora satin-finished pongee, 
with yoke and sleeves of chiffon, and a collar 
of silver or gold lace. Patterns (No. 4423) 
for the waist, with fitted lining, come in four 
sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust méasure. Size 36 
requires one yard and three-quarters of 44-inch 
material without nap. Patterns (No. 4424) for 
the two-piece skirt, with one-piece overskirt 
and foundation girdle, come in foursizes: 22 to 
28 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires four 
yards and a half of 44-inch material without nap. 


ELOW is a morning dress which could be 

made of Danish cloth, madras or chambray. 
Patterns (No. 4414) for the waist come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material without nap, and one yard and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material for guimpe lining. 
Patterns (No. 4415) for the three-piece skirt 
come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires two yards and five- 
eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 





4414-4415 























Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 














 S akeaae er and yet extremely simple is this lovely 
gown. It is as suitable forasilk muslin asit is fora 
soft satin or a satin crépe. The overdress is cut in one 
from neck to hem in both the back and front, and is 
charmingly draped around the figure in lines which will 
suit a full as well as a slender figure. The edges of the 
waist and the right side of the train in the back are 
finished by a bias fold of the material. If silk muslin is 
used satin binding and an ornament of satin cordin Bs on 
the right hip would be pretty, with the long sleeves, and 
the yoke — which is corded around ih neck of edi as 
mousseline de soie or chiffon, as they are sheerer materi- 
als. If made of one of the lovely soft satins the 
Princesse slip should match the overdress, with the 
yoke and sleeves of chiffon. 

Patterns (No. 4405) for this draped, semi-Princesse 
dress, with lining and full-length mousquetaire sleeves, 
in short sweep length, come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires for dress five yards of 
36-inch material without nap, and for separate lining 
slip six yards of 36-inch material without nap. 


ial | 







































Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. 


sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philade lphia. 








4416+4417 


ATIN crépe would be charming for the 
evening dress, with trimmings of embroid- 

ered net and sleeves of chiffon, shown above. 
Patterns (No. 4416) for the waist come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires one yard and a half of 44-inch material 
without nap. Patterns ( No. 4417) for the two- 
piece skirt come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires three yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material without nap. 


HE going-away suit, made of a dark blue 

serge, with collar and cuffs of black ribbed 
silk, is illustrated below. Patterns No. (4413) 
for the coat come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material without nap. 
Patterns (No. 4332) for the two-piece skirt, 
come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. Any size requires two yards and 


five-eighths of 44-inch material without nap. 





The amount of material required jor the various 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure jor waists, coat and costume, and waist 
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HERE are just about three gowns in a girl’s life which are _—— ——————] some bands of tucking of 
preéminently important: the graduation gown, the first ball 1 your material and apply them 
gown and the wedding gown, and let us hope, girls, that you’ll crosswise down the front and 
have occasion to wear all three. There is something so quaint and | back of the waist, and length- 
g | | 
. ; . c 
sweet about many of the new styles that I am sure you’|I like them, and wise across the front and back 
they are so simple that you can make them yourselves. I know how of the skirt. Cover the raw 
busy you are with your examinations late in May, so let me suggest edges with a band of lace 
that you make your gown now or during your Easter holidays. insertion, cutting away the 
When you first look at these gowns they may seem plain, but if you | material underneath. Apply 
knew how becoming this plainness would be to you you wouldn’t the other bands of lace to the 


hesitate a minute to make one, and it will be becoming whether you 
are thin or stout. Such a gown can be made to fill in the hollows of 
a thin figure, and add graceful length to the stout one. There are a 
few secrets in the making, to be sure, but these I’m going to tell you 
about—and they are as 
simple as can be. 

First, however, we must 
talk about materials. Just 
about the same ones are used 
from year to year, though 
this season mercerized stuffs, 
such as silk muslin, French 
batistes, etc. —something soft 
and yet with a little body— 
are more suited to the new 
stvles than the stiffer organ- 
dies. Silk muslin comes forty 
inches wide and costs only 
twenty-five cents a yard. An 
excellent quality of batiste at 
thirty-five cents a yard is 
forty-two inches wide, while 
chiffon lawn, forty-eight 
inches wide, costs fifty cents a 
yard: all of these will launder. 


. for the secrets of 
theseslim-looking gowns. 
It’s the arrangement of the 
lining and the adjusting of 
the top of the skirt. ‘The 
dress on this side of the page 
I’m going to advise you to 
make without an attached 
lining, but to make a separate 
slip with great care, which 
you can wear with it or any 
other dress having the 
slightly-raised waist-line 
which this has. My experi- 
ence is that even for a full 














figure a dress of soft, thin 
material is better unlined if 
a neat, well-made foundation 
slip is worn under it. ‘There 
are two slip-linings you can 
have, however; one is a one- 
piece, semi-fitted slip-lining, 
with a flounce, which fastens 
in the center-back. This is 
pattern No. 4174, which is 
cut in five sizes: 32 to 4o 
inches bust measure, and re- 
quires four yards and a half 
of 36-inch material in size 36. 
It may be made of lawn at 
twelve and a half cents, and 
finished around the square, 
opened neck with a narrow 
edging of lace. It should be 
fitted to the figure closely at 
the raised waist-line (which is 
‘two inches above the usual 
waist), and from there to 
the hip-line be semi-fitting 
and just a little closer than 
the dress. It has the great 
advantage of having no break 
at the waist-line, and for 
this reason I recommend it. 
Then, too, if the waist of 
the dress has the skirt securely 
sewed to it at the line indi- 
cated in the picture, and all 
the surplus material cut away 
underneath, it gives a good 
fit, prevents any ugly gaps, 
and it also may be laundered 
withease. I speak from much 
experience in dresses of this 
kind, and I have come to the conclusion that it is best to make 
the foundation and dress separately, but each in one piece. 


























HE other way of lining your dress which you can use if you choose 

is just the usual, tight-fitting waist lining which has the blouse tacked 
to it at the shoulders and at the lower line of the blouse. Then over 
this line of sewing which holds the bottom of the waist in place the 
skirt is hung and also sewed to the waist lining. To conceal the joining 
of these two a row of insertion is placed over them. In thin materials, 
to prevent the lower line of this foundation lining from showing 
through, a foundation skirt of the same lawn as the waist lining should 
be seamed to it at the waist-line in the most inconspicuous way possible. 
Or a raised, semi-fitted foundation skirt can be seamed to the waist 
lining at the lower edge of the lace insertion. ‘The pattern includes 
only a foundation waist lining, but you could make a semi-fitted, 
separate foundation for yourself without buying a new pattern by 
cutting a skirt foundation by the skirt of the dress. Then join the 
skirt lining to the waist lining at the raised waist-line, making the waist 
tight-fitting to this point and the top of the skirt semi-fitting. 
The dress itself is very simple. The small, square yoke and long 
tight sleeves would be very pretty made of figured net, which comes in 
nice qualities forty-two inches wide for sixty-five cents a yard. Make 





i dress, as shown in the picture. 
lj First baste them in place, 
1 then slit the material under- 
| neath through the center, 
turn the edges over twice and 
run witha back stitch by hand, 
or run on the machine on the 
right side. A very nice way 
is to roll the edges and whip 
them to the edge of the lace, 
but this takes longer. The 
yoke opens in the center- 
back and the waist at the 
side-back under the tucking. 
The skirt, which is slightly 
gathered across the back, 
opens at the side-back. You 
could easily add more fullness 
to the back gore by cutting it 
| straighter at the top of the 
! 





side seams. 
Patterns (No. 4400) for this 
Empire dress, closed in the 
back, with fitted waist lining, 
and two-piece skirt, come in 
four sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust 
measure. Size 36, including 
yoke and sleeves, requires three yards and three-quarters of 44-inch 
material without nap. Made of silk organdy, with net yoke and sleeves, 
Valenciennes lace insertion and a foundation slip of lawn, it will cost: 











i. ; 
rapes - i 
4419-4420 


3% yards of 4o-inch silk organdy at 25 cents . .. .. $ .8!1 
7% yards of 42-inch figured net at 65 cents . . .... mea 
One piece of Valenciennes insertion at 85 cents ee: 85 
35% yaras of lawn at ies cents. . 5 « ss se we 45 

$ 2.68 


HE dress on this side of the page is quite different in style and so 
must be made a little ditferently. 
are joined at the waist 


The overblouse and overskirt 
hile the foundation waist has the net 


yoke, 
sleeves and under-arm sections mounted on it, and is joined to the 
foundation skirt which is completed by a scant, straight ruffle. This 
is really a very simple dress to make: it’s just an underdress and 
overdress—the former answering as a foundation lining. ‘This dress, 


like the other, has the skirt raised two inches above the normal 
waist-line, and the lining or underdress should fit the figure closely at 
this point, though it does not fit into the actual waist, being semi-titted 
from two inches above the waist-line to five inches below. 

Mount the yoke and under-arm sections on lawn, and then cut 
away the material under the yoke. Also use lawn for the upper part 
of the foundation skirt and set the ruffle of the batiste on it. The 
sleeves, if of net or all-over lace, need not be lined. They are in one 
piece and eased from above the elbow to the wrist at their inside 
seams. As a “stay” a second line of gathers may be run at the outer 
part of the under-arm for just the same distance. 

The sides and upper edges of the overblouse are hemmed neatly and 
are quite free from the yoke. Keep the lower part of the blouse plain 
across the front, drawing what fullness there is to the side-front in a 
pretty, draped effect. The overblouse, and the overskirt (which is in 
but two pieces, and opens in the center-back with habit closing) 
could be joined by a narrow belt which fits around the figure snugly 
above the waist. Over it a loose sash of silk or ribbon is worn. It 
requires three yards of five or six-inch ribbon, or a yard and a half 
of eighteen-inch silk on the bias, cut through the length and joined. 
The bottom of the overskirt may have a band of lace set on it. 


ATTERNS (No. 4419) 

for the overblouse, with 
guimpe lining, come in four 
sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
one yard and _ three-eighths 
of 46-inch net, and one yard 
of 36-inch material without 
nap. Patterns (No. 4420) 
for the two-piece overskirt, 
with a foundation lengthened 
by a straight, gathered 
flounce, come in four sizes: 


7 ae * 
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22 to 28 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires three 
yards and a quarter of 44- 
inch material, with one yard 
and a half of 36-inch lawn for 


foundation skirt. It will cost: 





4% yards of 42-inch 
material at 35 cents $ 1.49 
134 yards of 46-inch 
net at Os cents. . .59 
21% yards of lawn lin- 
ing at 1r21!4 cents . .32 
yards of lace for 
skirt and three 
yardsofribbon. . 1.38 








tN 


$ 4.08 

Now, girls, if there is any- 
thing you don’t understand 
about these dresses, or if you 
want more fullness in them I 
will gladly help you if you 
will write me, or if I can assist 
you in selecting other gowns 
don’t hesitate to ask my help. 











Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be 
vartaus sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
foundation slip and costume, and waist and hip me 


be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-jree. 
jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; 
asures for the skirt, and inclosing the 


p ¢ The amount of material required for the 
¢ ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waist, 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The 

effect 
of your 
figure 
depends 
on the 
lines of 
your 
garment 
Twenty-seven years’ experience in 
making high-class tailored gar- 


s< 


ments has enabled us to perfect the 


Tobias System 
of Proportions 


Garments cut by this exclusive system 
insure for you ideal proportions. 

Our Spring and Summer Style Book 
explains our system, and beautifully 
illustrates and describes the newest 
New York fashions. 

Made-to-measure Suits, $7.50 to $35.00, 


Tailored Skirts, $3.75 to $13.00. Separate Coat 


, 
Lingerie Dresses, Waists, Underwear, etc. 


Write for your free copy at once 
Satisfaction guaranteed, ov money vefunded, 


Tobias Cloak and Suit Co. 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The best store in your | 










town has, or will have, | 
for sale the new | 


Mocris Taffeta | 
Petticoats 


ranging in price from 


$1.98 to $3.50 each. | 


Same quality and standard in all. The 
difference in 


price depends 
upon the style of the Mocris Petticoat. 
Mocris Taffeta Petticoats are superior to 


entirely 


any made of anything but the most ex- 
pensive silk — they are not silk, but you 
would never know it unless we told you. 
They look like silk, but their real merit 
The Mocris 
label on every petticoat is a guarantee. 
Mocris Taffeta Petticoats in all the latest 
styles are manufactured in our great | 
plant at Melrose, Mass., the largest and 
most modern petticoat plant in the world, 


is that they do not wear out. 





Your dealer, if he has not already done 


= 


so, will cheerfully write to us for our 
sample line of Mocris Taffeta Petticoats. | 


R. H. Sircom Co., Mfrs., Melrose, Mass. | 


Luxury Silk 


Trade Mark 











A Shirting, Waisting, and a 
Lining. A beautiful sheer 
fabric suitable for all purposes 
for which silk is used. 


? 5 All shades 
[ All dealers 


“Luxury Silk” is on the 


wrapper of the genuine. 


If your dealer has not Luxury Silk, ask |} 
to BURTON Bros, & Co., New Y ork, for sarmp+es 
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A Plain Shirtwaist With the New Yoke-Line 


bein is equally suitable for pongee, soft silk, linen or 
madras, as it is simply cut and will launder well. In 
washable material it may be of white or a striped material, 
but in the silks it should match the skirt with which it is 
worn, The attractively-shaped yoke, as well as the pretty 
surplice closing in the back, may be edged with a cord or 
t bias fold of a darker shade of the color of 
|. Patterns (No. 4412) come in five sizes: 32 to 
ist measure. Size 30 requires two yards of 36- 
i] without nap. 








dre t may be used as a separate coat over light immer 
att (No. 4406), with or without the deep revers, come in 

: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and 
! f 27-inch material without nap 





TERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs 
wn on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor 
mber, post-free. The amount of material required jor 
OPUS Sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
’ nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
pattern, bust measure for watst, coat and costumes, 
ostne the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
urnal, Philadelphia. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Anna Burnham W 
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A Simple One-Piece 
Dress of Plain Worsted 


I e the s ind 
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hirt =f 
a t for t spring 
summer. It simp 
make to vunder i 
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pie kirt r ned 
both bu na he {t-f 
Of wk blue erge 
reve of bl molre 
and chemisette of écru | 


iste, it would be good look- 
Patterns No. 4402) 
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4411 


Afternoon Dress With the 
New Yoke Skirt 


be of the itt ict e, 
roug! oven $s > il 
tan or gray-blue would be 

ming for this gown, with 
trimmings of either braided 
or embroidered net in aso 


combination of Oriental 


colors two or three pat 
terns which harmonize 
could be used. Make the 
yoke and cuffs of coar 
net either in white or in the 
ime color as the gown. 


Patterns (No. 4411), with 


lining, come in five size 


ure Size 36 requires 
yards and a half of 36-i1 


naterial without! 
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Semi-Fitted Gown for a 
Roush Silk 


bi front of tl 


Olona 


me { 
to flo ae | 1 

t separately and | 
] if nes ¢ "> t 
sill th sash ot the same 
and trimming of soutache 
ind for summer a light 
colored linen. By using 


chemisette and attaching 


the sleeves to the slee 


capsaliningmay beavoided. 


Patterns (No, 4407) come it 


five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 


Size 36 re 


luires five \ i id f 
jyuires f rus and Tive 
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The Backs of the Gowns in the Group Above 
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UYING good gloves is | 
| quite as easy as buying 

| poor ones. 
| 





The name FOWNES ona 
glove is your guide—and also 
your protection, because 


) WNE 
GLOVES 


have maintained their reputa- 
tion for style, fit and good serv- 
ice for one hundred and thirty- 
| two years. Whether you arein 
America or England, Egypt, 
Russia or any civilized country, 
you will find Fownes Gloves 








the standard of good value. 


| Glacé, suede, silk. All 
styles, allsh ides, all lengths, 


at all good dealers. 
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a “ SHEATHLYNE” 


Corset Waists 


waist is of a new de- 


2 ? > iS 
a s vA 4 Sign with button front, light 
ff rr y § boning, shoulder-strapped, so 

vd (t, Mf. At that all 





14 a weight of clothing is 
“ha , ~ upon the shoulders 

eae ys to 
\ a Via em t S ish 
\ Mis d ion. It looks better andis a re 
4 Vi, titortable than any rset. 
1 i 'f Special styles adapted for Misses. 
Hl) . Style No. 403 Illustrated, 

\ Price $1.00 


X Write for booklet. 
la. EW, THE H & W CO., Newark, N. J. 


MATERNITY 


(REGISTERED) 


CORSET WAIST 


“ew & row 
Soft and ee ea far 


MATERNITY 
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steel re v . Phi 
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mentalcomfort. Iti 
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Price $2.00 


At Corset Dept. All Store 
| Or sent prepaid on re 
| of p Add 


| THE. H & W CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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For all 
Sewing 
Machines 
Full direct given. 
Price 35 Cents. 
Frank Carleton, 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Babies’ and Children’s Clothing 


Send today for my 56 pag Summer cata 


Wanted 





logue of mac} nd handmade g from b 
) 12 year 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing 


free \ ‘“‘ What Name 
For Baby'’ gular pr P r 
for 30 z r12 rt patterns wit! 

é i king, et ynly 25 cent 
M , envelopes. Postage and ex 





Sa re yo ot f shan money ani worry and 
n p tir 4p tulle Write today 
MRS. ELLA JAMES, 107 Hodgkins Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y 
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Satisfaction _ 
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O MAKE over your 


clothes with the most suc- 

cess this year you must re- 
cut them. The structure and 
lines have so radically changed 
and there are so many newer 
and cleverer ways of doing the 
things we have been ‘accus- 
tomed to do that we must rip 
apart and recut our last year’s 
clothes to make them in the 
new fashions. Luckily, this is 
possible and can be practically 
worked out as I shall show in 
this article. 

For instance, take the plain 
shirtwaist of last year with a 
full, three-quarter-length sleeve 
and a plain ora straight, plaited 
back. It opened down the 
center-front, let us say, and 
had some plaits onthe shoulder. 
The small diagram below the 
first illustration shows the dif- 
ference in proportion between 
last year’s and this year’s shirt- 
waists; so that when you lay 
anew pattern (No. 4220) upon 








A New Blouse Which is 
Suggestive for Remodeling, 
as the Yoke, Sleeves and 











your old material you will the Front Panel May be of | 
have about this difference Contrasting Material. 
between the two. In the 

fronts, when your shirtwaist is 

ripped apart, there will be extra q 








material at the side from the 
plaits. This does not mean 
that the new shirtwaist is scant or tight-fitting; it simply 
means that the same fullness and case may be gained by 
handling your material in another way. As a rule 
last year’s shirtwaists had much of the fullness of the 
front sections at the waist-line drawn toward the center- 
front, giving a slanting line to the fullness from the 
shoulders to the center-front of the shirtwaist. If the material were 
plaited or gathered this fullness necessarily was bulky across the 
center-front of the bodice. This year, however, the raised skirts with 
their plain, scant cut and fit, make this bulk most undesirable, as it 
forms a break in the front of the skirts and spoils their smooth 
fit, to say nothing of the lines of the figure. For this reason the 
shirtwaists are cut with less fullness below the bust-line, and the 


material is cut away and 
( oO 
J 
| 


handled differently around the 








waist-line. 





I’T your material hang natu- 
rally in a straight line from 
the shoulder to the waist-line, 
arranging it with ease and suf- 
ficient fullness for comfort and 
grace across the front, but 
keeping the fullness on a line 
with the shoulder. If neces- 
sary lay in a dart-plait at each 
side-front, slanting it toward 
the back to take out sufficient 
fullness to removeall bulkiness. 
You will find that by pushing 
the material toward the back 
you can cut the under-arm 
scam on a straighter line, and 
the rest of the fullness can be 
handled at the sides. 

Keep the back quite flat and 
hard, all the fullness in the 
plaits turning toward the 
under-arm seam and falling in 
a straight line from the shoul- 
der. Slash the material of your 
shirtwaist in the center-back, 
from the lower edge up to the 
belt, to give it spring, and insert 
a gusset which will give a 
smooth fit and a flat back under 
the mounted skirt. In the 
heavier materials on fuller fig- 
ures it is well to cut away the 
material entirely below the 
waist-line in both the back 
and the front; fasten the shirt- 
waist by a double row of stitch- 
ing to a firm, inside waistband, 
and then attach a flat, 
circular-shaped peplum or tail-piece to your bodice to make it set 
smoothly under your skirt. 


bi 
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The Back of a Remodeled Gown With 


the Scanter, Plainer Lines 


. THE sleeves—as you see from the diagram at the top of the 
page—the new pattern has an under-arm section, and both this and 
the upper section may be cut from the full sleeve of last year. It will 
be necessary to piece it, but this piecing may be done by adding a 
tight-fitting cuff and concealing the joining with a cord or a piece of 
beading or insertion. In remaking 


gg 

















first fitting and then snipping 
it until it is sufficiently large for 
comfort. Adjust your sleeve 
with the inside seam on a line 
with the thumb when the arm 
is held out; pin in place and 
then cut away the material. 
Never cut away the material 
before your sleeve is pinned in. 

Many people also cut the 
material too low at the throat 
and on too much of a curve in 
thefront. Adoptthe same plan 
as in the fitting and cutting of 
the armhole: cut your neck- 
line out as little as possible, 
and snip with scissors at the 
front and sides until it fits with 
comfort around the throat, but 
do not cut away your material 





until the waist is fitted and 
the collar pinned in place. 
HE photographs of the 





blouse and the two illustra- 
tions give other suggestions of 
what may be done with last 
year’s clothes. For instance, 
the blouse may be readily re- 
cut over a plain blouse of last 
year opening in the center- 
front, by inserting a V-shaped 
piece in the front which may 
be of tucked tulle, chiffon or all- 
over embroidery. Thesleeves 
and the small collar and yoke may be of another mate- 
rial: in a silk ora satin blouse they would be pretty of 
net, plain, tucked or embroidered. The small cap 
section should be of the same material as the blouse, 
and you can readily obtain enough material from 
the excess fullness of the sides or front where the 
V-shaped piece is inserted. The seams are finished with a small ball 
fringe which is quite new and pretty, and may be of cotton or silk. 
The gown illustrated below shows the advantage of using a 
separate material for the yoke and sleeves. A jumper with kimono 
sleeves may be readily recut in this simple way; the fullness of the 
kimono sleeves could be laid in plaits close up to the armhole, as 
shown in the illustration, and then the armhole should be bound. 
The yoke and sleeves may 
be in plain, semi-transparent 
material with the small vest 
piece and sleeve-caps of a 
heavier embroidery. The skirt 
may be recut from a full four 
or five gored plaited skirt, and 
mounted upon a belt-lining 
to hang in a scant, semi-fitted 
line. The overlapping shaped 
section gives a pretty as well as 
a new line to the skirt; if you 
haven’t sufficient material it 
may be a separate piece joined 
to the skirt at the center-front 
seam, though I hardly think 
you will need to do this. 


These Diatrams Show How 
a New Shirtwaist May be 
Cut From One of Last Year 
Which had Two or Three 
Tucks on the Shoulder. 
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ATTERNS (No. 4421) for 
the waist, with fitted lin- 
ing, come in four sizes: 32 to 
38 inches bust measure. Size 
30 requires one yard and three- 
quarters of 36-inch plain 
material without nap, with 
three-eighths of a yard of 46- 
inch net and one yard and 
three-quarters of 18-inch lace 
appliqué. Patterns (No. 4422 
for the four-piece skirt, closed 
at center-front, come in four 
sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requiresthree 
yards and five-eighths of 36- 

inch material without nap. 
The diagram below shows 
how a last year’s straight, 
semi-fitted coat may be recut 
into one of this year’s shorter- 
length, tighter-fitting, cutaway 
coats. The new pattern 
(No. 4328) is laid over the old 
material to illustrate how it may be best handled. There is 
sufficient material to recut your coat entirely. The sleeves are 
closer fitting, and length may be added, if necessary, by deep cuffs 
which you can cut from the lower part of the coat. In cutting away 
the fronts you gain enough material for the collar and under-arm 
facing, while from the full back you have enough material to form the 
two-piece back of the new model. If your coat is not of this length 
the collar and cuffs may be readily made from another material, 
such as satin or silk, and if the edge 
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£. M. A, STEINMET 


An Old Jumper Blouse May be 
Renovated in This Way 





of your coat is worn or shabby you 





your sleeve allow a little extra = ——— 
length in the upper section, easing 


5 


it to the under-arm section at both 
the inner and outer seams from 
above the elbow to the wrist. Put 


the sleeve into the armhole with a 
cord and a double row of gathering. 

And now one word about the 
wrinkling or drawing of shirtwaists 
between the armhole and the 
center-front of the neck. This is 
due in most cases to cutting out the 
armhole toomuch. As far as possi- 
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can bind it or pipe it with silk or 
satin to match. Line it with a 
soft material and use no interlining. 
Weights placed at the base of 
your seams, where you want the 
material to hang straight and with 
perfect smoothness, you will find a 
help and quite as useful as an inter- 
lining. These weights may be 
bought separately and covered with 
the material, or you can now buy 











ble the armhole should be cut 


yy, weighted taping material by the 





straight, keeping it small at your 


Showing How a New Coat May be Cut From an Old One 


yard which may be used in coats as 
well as skirts. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the dress, as well as the plain waist and semi-fitted coat shown by diagrams on this page can 


} 


" Pa Bree = $ ee ; Abe ieee 7 : A 4 * + “ 
be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 


pattern envelopes. 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and 


coat, and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Send for this 
exquisite encyclopedia 
of womens fashions, 
It is free. 


It tells you everything that 


women will wear this Spring— 


it explains the different Spring styles — it 
illustrates 600 of the smartest models in 
Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Outer Gar. 
ments—it tells you how you can buy them 
without the risk of a dollar—it explains the 
Philipsborn system of holding the price on 
deposit until you are sure you are satisfied. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No matter where you live—in the largest 
city or the smallest town—you can have a 
large specialty shop in print delivered right 
to your home, where you can study the 
styles at your leisure—you can learn what 
the smart world is wearing and_ how little 
it costs to be just as smart. 

Send your name and we'll send this beautiful 


Fashion Book FREE along with your selection of 
samples. Ask for Catalogue No. 622. 


PHILIPS &8 OO RN 
THE OUTER GARMENT HOUSE 
197-199 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 





You want a gown that is fash- 


ionable and serviceable. 


Lansdowne 














is theonly fabric that 












combines both qual- 
ities for the prevail- 
ing Directoire and 
Empire styles. 


Genuine perforated every 
3 yards on the selvedge 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD STORES 





Comfort and Convenience 


are combined in our Patented 
Maternity Skirt. It is instantly adjust- 
able to any size and hangs and drape 
perfectly. Every woman who expect 
to become a mother needs it. 


T EVERY SIZE SKIRT! 
E EVERY WOMAN R 


Frade Mark Reg 












gives gracef'\! lines 
to la ‘ge w« Pile 
Mau? in «/) desir 


‘ A able mi erials, from 


- $5.5c¢ up 
Can be purcha r, the 
Cloak Departme f any 
first-class store. st on 
seeing “* Everysiz 
in placket before 
lf your dealer 

supply you, w 
FREE cz 
of New 5S; 
Styles and we 
will send you J 

a skirt ‘A 














EVERYSIZE SKIRT CO. 
20W.2ist St., NewYork 
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Children 


a W. Speakman 
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440 4—This simple one-piece dress 

is lly suitable for a small boy or 

gi it buttons down the center-front 

and as easy to launder as it is to 

ma Choose either an inexpensive 

cotton print—which comes in many 

pre dotted patterns on a blue or 

wi ground, for seven or eight cents 

a ya d—or a white madras or piqué. 

Parsons (No. 4404), with roll collar, 

co 1 four sizes: 2to8years. Size 4 

requ es two yards and a half of 27-inch 

ma | without nap. 
| 4425 -This little dress is the simplest ig 
| of p.tterns and may be made of ging- i 
han print for the morning, or a sheer j % 
i dimity or bordered batiste for the after- | 
1} noon. The plaits, which are laid in at i 
i} eac yulder, are held in place at the 3 
i} oun rm by loops of heavy cord, 
i} wl may be caught by buttons or 
1] bra naments. Cords are also used 
He oacre the back, and to form cuffs. i 
| Deatt s (No. 4425), closed in the back, 
| come ‘n three sizes: 2 to6 years. Size 
i 4 requires one yard and seven -eighths 
i| of 30-inch material without nap, 
| 














4409--Somethinge new in a_ sailor 
blouse is shown in this dress. The 
fronts of the blouse are cut long, 
crossed and looped as illustrated in the 
back view, while the five-gored skirt, 
which is separate, is sewed to an 
underwaist. A good feature of this 
blouse is that it has no troublesome 
draw-string at the waist and may be 
opened quite flat forlaundering. Wors 
ted, galatea, Scotch gingham, percale 
and linen are all suitable materials for 
the dress, with the “ dicky’’ and the 
bias fold of white linen. Patterns 
(No. 4409) come in four sizes: 6 to 
12 years. Size 8 requires three yards 
i and seven-eighths of 36-inch material 
| without nap. 





4418-—Either dotted percale, 
ham or dimity would be attractive for 
this dress. The pattern includes a 
lining and one-piece, full-length 
sleeves, which can be used fora guimpe 
of white lawn or batiste. The edges of 
the dress are bound with a bias band 
of color, while the ends of the sash are 
caught with buttons at the side-fronts. 
This dress would also be pretty in a 


ying 


challis, or a soft silk-and-wool mate- 
rial. Patterns (No. 4418) come in four 
sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 requires 
two yards and one-eighth of 36-inch 
figured material and one yard of 36- 
inch plain material without nap. 






























j | 
i} 4403—Young girls as well 
as their grown-up sisters 
this season require a sepa 





rate coat of pongee, tweed or i| 

linen to wear over their one- | 

piece dre es, so here is a i 
i charming style which is quite if 
| Simpleto make. No stiff | 
| inter] ng is required, | 
merely a skeleton lining of ij 
|} the material or of soft silk. i 
The top of the sleeves and | 
| the side sections are trimmed 


j with braid ornaments, while | 
| hood is fin- i| 
| ished with fringe. Patter 
| V 1g < erms 
| (No. 4403) come in four sizes: 

14,16,17and 18 years. Size 
16 requires three yards and 
| five-e ghths of 36-inch mate- 
Mal without nap. 


the end of 





4401—1 iraped sash is | 
| the novel feature of this good i 
1 1 ie 5 
| le , 
H 0king - It may be | 
1} made nf + ‘ | 
made « me material as j 
i ' 
the dre f oy ie i | 
( k, depet 
1 in 
n what ma- 1} 
ter | 
eria For a spring 1} 
1} 


ear choose 


vorsted in a 








i} Wide, coar eave, using it 
1} r 
} Or a roug for the sash. 1] 
For the a linen or 1] 
| Danist ould be suit- { 
i. ? j 
| ble. | ; (No. 4401), | 
Meclud blouse and a 
two gored closed at the | 
Side-front ‘ ; 
ry ITO ein foursizes: j 
ee 18 years. Size 
| 6 requires f yards anda 1 
qWarter of 36-inch material | 
= 





4403 4401 4403 4401 


‘cluding Guide-Chart) Jor all the designs on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents each, post-jree, except No. 4425, which ts ten cents. 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, age and bust measure for girl’s coat and costume, and age, 
ure and length of back for children’s patterns, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Best Dressed Children 
are Outfitted from “Best’s.” 


This is true, not only in New York but in 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States. There is distinction, charm and 
definite individuality in the cut, fit and 
style of our children’s wear, which make 
it pleasingly effective. We are specialists 
in junior apparel, exclusively. 


Let us mail you copy of our 
Catalogue of Spring Fashions 


for Boys, Girls and Infants, showing our 
original and striking designs in Spring 
Suits, Dresses, Wraps, Millinery, Hosiery, 
Shoes and F urnishings. This booklet is 
profusely illustrated, with complete de- 
scriptions which enable you to make an 
appropriate selection of all requirements, 
from the printed page. Prices always the 
lowest for reliable qualities. Copy mailed 
upon request. 





Out-of-Town Service 


Our Mail Order pr igar age places the 
superior facilities of this hildren’s 
Outfitting Establishment at the immediate 
command of distant patrons. Personal 
attention to every order. Our guarantee 
of satisfaction is made a part of every 
transaction and allows the return of any 
purchase that may disappoint, for prompt 
exchange or refund of money. 











Address Dept. 1 
60-62 West 23d St. New York 






















Infants 
Pants 


are made of Omo 
Sanitary Sheeting, 
which is absolutely 
waterproof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 

A dainty, comfortable garment that will keep 
baby’s clothes dry and clean. To be worn ovet 


the diaper, With or without lace trimming. 25¢ 


er OMO BIBS 


are made of the same sheeting and have all the 


good qualities of Omo Pants. Prices 25¢ and 50c 
OMO SANITARY SHEETING 
Indispensable in nursery and sic vom. Made 
in l-yd. and 1%-yd. sqt in li rt and heavy 
weight, with loops to attach to mattress; also 
in 12- and 24-yd. lengtl 
Ask your dealer for the OMO products 


Made by the Manufacturers of 
OMO DRESS SHIELDS. 


The Omo Mfg. Company, Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 











INVITATIONS FOR 
Delivery charyes pret rid. 
Highest quality \ 
Unrivaled service a le f 
School Sesltations a Spe aisle. 
Monog ry, ¢ 


100 FcR? WEDDING $6. 








ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & ST. At r fONE RY CO. 
[ I TI Bor ur hiladelphia 











Health, ‘Comfort and Economy 
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THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio 
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matching the color of the chiffon in shade. 
Then sew the wrong side of the scarf 
around the upper edge of the brim; turn 6 a 
up over the brim, and adjust the wire at 
the top edge of the scarf. This will 
hold it up so that it gives a soft 
coronet-shaped piece to the hat, 
entirely covering the brim and reach- / 4 
ing quite to the top of the old 
crown. Through the chiffon the 
imperfections and faded parts of 
the hat will not be seen. The hat 
is now not only made but trimmed 
too, and it only requires some 
finishing touch, such as a small, flat 
bow at the side-front finished with 
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New Grand Duchess Model D 



















































wing is formed of tiny, shirred, 


CASH’s Woven Names 


Gray -Blue Straw Trimmed Toque of Ke ru Straw- Braid Roses E.ncircle the Crown | = — i hi 
XX With Straw Balls With White Wing of This Moss-Green Hat I(T HOUT strapping or | 
“er tightly lacing the figure || 
HE materials for making hats—I mean the straws and the braids silk or silver tassels, or a in an uncomfortable manner, i) 
themselves—are so soft, supple and light that with little knowl- small spray of flowers -_ these famous corsets have al- ¥ 
edge of millinery they almost form themselves into the shapes. and foliage. | | ways stood foremostas the best with 
The first spring hats—those to be worn every day with practical clothes The chiffon need not | which to follow latest fashion. Our 
—are medium in size, shape and style. There is nothing eccentric match the straw. A 
nor extreme in them; in fact, their charm and indi- delicate embroidered net if New Gr and Duchess 
viduality lie in their practic al simplicity, and in the over a plain silver net 
way in which they are worn and fitted to the head. tissue would be pretty spring models are of the very stylish 
The new hats should fit a woman’s head with the with any of the light- f |, “*cheath’’ effect. and will equalize 
same comfort and accuracy as a man’s hat fits his colored straws, while J | j | as Ny aa i \ a 
head. They are worn frankly upon the head, not black chiffon over white f it the bust, w aist anc Ip ines, 
tilted forward nor back nor perched on one side, as chiffon will give a soft whether the figure is slender of 
you will see from the illustrations above. These are silver-gray which will 4 stout. ‘The eraceful flowing lines 
. : a er aaees, eae ean petesanaig es on i — —_ on on ap a Wide Straw- Braid Forms &) thus produced, as shown in the 
Much depends, however, on how they are placed upon the head; of Silver and gold nets are : ridade P- e fault ian ac hf 
course, there is often a curve given by the wearing of a hat, but as a excellent materials to This Attractive Toque “Z spring fashion plates, are ob- 9 
rule the center of the crown should come over the center of the head, use in making over Jast Wil ep tained in every figure if the | 
and, above all, see that your head size is large enough to allow the hat year’s millinery, as they form not only trimming, but are durable for 4. proper model is selected. 
to fall well over the brow and fairly low at the sides. The becoming- facings as well as for entire brims. If you happen to have a hat of rs Thede corsets are called **Glove- 
ness of the hat depends upon this fitting. As a rule, the brim which last year which is too large in the brim, in which the brim is worn, Fitting ’’ because they fit as well { 
falls low over the brow and throws a shadow across the face is more you could easily cut off the outer edge and bind it with one of these and feel as compere. a2 2 , 
becoming to the majority silver or gold laces. fine kid glove. f 
of women. To hide the my. For sale at corset depar tment all store 
hairline entirely is trving, HE illustrations show some of the new trimmings which clever Sia ) 
and for this reason there women can make at home at little expense. The rosette —the ¢ — George C. Batcheller & Co., LA 
must be some becoming first illustration on the left—could be made of silk mounted on buck (N cee NN NEW LORE. —" ae 
irregularity to prevent too ram and closely braided with soutache. This is an excellent trim- + pet ; ; moh! 
hard a line around the face. ming for a linen hat, or used — : ae 
It is very easy to do this in as an ornament on a stilf 
the soft silk and _ satin straw hat to hold quills. 
straws, laces, chiffon satins, Then comes a flower 
and tatfetas which, in the with the outer peta's made 
new hats, are used both of miroir velvet and the rs ‘ 
separately and combined. inner one of chiffon, their 
The shapes are more or less on the lines of the late winter ones, but edges run with light wire. Y1S Op In 
the brims are not quite so bold: they are smaller and have a straighter The center is formed of 
flare, fitting around the head with a curved line rather than a sharp chiffon cut in bias folds and 
droop. The crowns are large, not only in the head size but also in the sewed to the inside of the Trade Mark > 
outer crown itself, in many cases being of different materials from the velvet petals. .The spray of e 
brim. The crown is frequently the trimming being full and arranged flowers can be readily copied. The stems are wire wrapped with folds Look for the green shamrocks 
to fall in a graceful, draped fashion over the brim, and caught at the of the chiffon, and the flowers formed of a double fold of bias chiffon, | x see er COV i f th 
side or side-front with a low arrangement of trimming — frequently the edges rolled over and gathered at the base to form a little full ear. on the wil appel COVE! ng ¢ 
flat bows or rosettes of soft satin. One is placed after the other and graduated in size until enough are yiece of roods it you want the 
made to form a full flower. The leaf is just a piece of the bias fold } 8 . : 
CARFS and draperies — spread over a loop of wire, tacked in two or three places to hold it genuine Tr ish P oplin.” i his 
are still used on many of securely, and the whole gathered closely at the base. 
the hats, and offer endless The small spray of quills is made in the same way as these leaves, is the best wearing dress cloth 
suggestions for retrimming. except that the folds are wider and always a double-ply of the material. Me 
For instance, take a hat of The wire may be put between the folds of chiffon pia D chest as you that you can pur chase. 
last year with bold, sharp prefer, and should only be tacked lightly through one fold of the chiffon. 
brim and medium-size The wings are made of a piece of all colors 
crown, which is worn in chiffon the shape and size of a po — - - C all dealers 
places and faded through- wing, wired at the edge and | 
out. The first thing to do, covered closely with small bias If your dealer does not have Irish Poplin ask him to write to the 
after thoroughly cleansing folds, the edges overlapping and i} de nufacturers, BURTON BROS, & Co., New York, for samples 
the het any pee giving the soft, full look of a |f For Vacation and Travel M23oVin dE 
old wires with new ones / feathery wing. ‘The base of the i 
and bracing the under- 









sates is toadd a new brace ° we ° ‘ bias folds put on crosswise. Any name canbe Interwoven with fine white c anes 
wire around the outer edge of the brim, binding the brim with a The scarf with the rosette may tape as ‘the tape is being made, in guar: bebe —_ 
ias ight-weig affet< ] ris nie > > i i ¢ al sai ‘ is able color. You would have to ravel the entire fadrit 
bias fold of light-weight taffeta. If you wish to enlarge the brim trim a plain sailor hat. It is to get the nameoff. Accept No Substitute. Intended 
open the two pieces of straw at the edge of the brim and insert a bias pretty made in suéde or one of the ribbed For Marking Linen, Underwear, etc., like this: 
band of buckram or capenet corded at its outer edge to keep the silks or plain, heavy satins. This, too, is Black 
capenet from cutting through the material; then cover it with a cut on the bias and the scarf corded Se Caskhwoven Red or 
double-ply fold of light taffeta or chiffon. If you use the chiffon you the edges. The rosette is simply a loose 2 ered 
. P . . ’ a ers 
can put it on witha little fullness, like a soft puff or ruching. twist of the bias fold made without wiring. le store 
7 Orders Filled ina Week. Orders Filled at Your 
To renovate the upper brim and crown of a hat, and at the same Ione... snot dothisae: and 
time to have the “‘making” form the trimming, chiffon or silk may N THIS side of the page are illustra- $1. 1.25 oP doz. se with fal mame 
. : ; " c ‘ ’ . r ‘ rege some Tapes 
be used. Cut a fold of the tions of a little girl’s hat and a child’s > 


75 ‘‘ 6 ‘* Tapes of 3 i nitials eal 
1.20 —" is - bin. 9-8 +s ; 


chif fon on the bias about z. este 
. J. & J. CASH, Limit ted : 


ight inches in width, 
Lo the size of 


bonnet. The first one may be made of 
either straw leghorn or fine linen. The 
trimming, which is very pretty, is formed 









































, 3 ry é 4 nt é ; . Write to - ‘American fact 
e hat. Then cord the of straight, taffeta ruffles with pinked " 218 Chestnut St. South Nor 
scar th actual cord- edges, gathered to circles of wire, through 
g, b ire. Run which is drawn a soft scarf of tulle, the whole c veril ig the crown $ 
two rows « ng close and finished at the side-back with a bow of the tulle. The bonnet 5 G és ey, 
ogether at each edge and is for a wee little person, and is made entirely of embroidered muslin LS ee 
two near th , and and \ alenciennes lace. The brim is of ruffle of lace, and the crown PANAMA HATS 
through these rows run of embroidered muslin, finished with a puff which falls over the frills for ladies are stylish, be- 
very narrow brace wires of the brim at each side. es coming and serviceable. 
A | Adaptable. to all trims and 
ee a as . Pit on Just the thing for 
_.| go Ifing, boating, seashore, 
S| street of dress wear. This hat w« 
Our Summer Style Book Se5| ert ois ac oad. be gems 
p74 p noch woven Fesame. hand-ma 
nn ee gu, © ae ee ly east kg een ae : z Pres sol . " ae Aeros imported direct »y us from South / me 
HE Summer Style Bc ok: _ hich is now ready for our readers—— illustrates about a thousand patterns: patterns of all sorts and styles | through the port of Galveston 
for all sorts of needs. The new styles are all there, as well as a catalogue section giving a large assortment of staple designs — _— | prepaid on receipt of $5.00. 
underwear, for both men ; and women, children’s garments, and special patterns which are cut for women of unusual iimtaihenins : broad ey w PANAIA RAT | Syl 
rest ‘ — ‘ se orld’s rgest Panama por 
chests and narrow backs, forinstance. Attractive transfer patterns for embroidery are also given for dress as well as for household needs. oN Houston, Texas 
This Style Book is mailed, postpaid (including a certificate entitling you to any fifteen-cent LApDIEs’ HoME JoURNAL pattern), to _ > Fy eS 
. . < 7 ‘4 “<ta 
any address upon receipt of thirty-two cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price to the ya} gy une ee 
~ + ~ 7” 
Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. / ae. be 7x 
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WOMEN. 











Splendid materials and expert workmanship make them 
strong and sturdy, while graceful, shapely lines and 
perfect fitting qualities make them pleasing to the eye. 


They link beauty with utility, and style with comfort and 
long service. Among the many new La France models 
for Spring there is one that will fit and please YOU. 


Ask your dealer for La France Shoes. 
Inside Story’’ of La France, as told by an outsider 
—beautifully illustrated —sent FREE on request. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., 362 Washington St.,Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited from the trade wherever La France Shoes are not on sale. 





‘The woman who wears 
the famous La France 
Shoes ($3.00-$4.00) 
is ready for all occa- 
sions, from out-door 
sports to the most 
fashionable social 
functions. 





Waverley 
Owner 


**T love my Waverley,” says a woman who 
has owned and operated her electric carriage 
for several years. 

“Maybe it does sound extravagant,” she 
adds, “ but that is literally the feeling I have 
for my car.” 

If you could get from every Waverley 
owner in the land an expression of how she 
regards her electric, it would be merely a 
repetition of what this one woman says. 

Moreover, this feeling is not confined to 
the women members of the household, by 
any means. 

Every one in the family—father, mother, 
boy or girl—joins in the chorus of Waverley 
praise; because every one finds the Waverley 
an indispensable feature of his or her 
daily life. 

The Waverley is not to be considered in 
the light of a luxury. It is a necessity and 
soon proves itself so. 


“The 














Feels Just as This Woman Does 


With the Waverley Victoria an interchangeable coupe top will be supplied at a nominal cost 
Choice of Exide, National or Waverley batteries 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


Operating the largest Electric Carriage Factory in the World 








In the matter of money cost, the Waverley 
is the most economical motor vehicle in the 
world—gasoline or electric. 

Beginning with a moderate first cost, its 
maintenance is confined to the recharging of 
batteries— which is done over night and in no 
way interferes with the car’s usefulness. 

Of all the Waverley’s distinctive features, 
perhaps the patented drop sill design makes 
the most forceful appeal to the women of the 
household. ‘This brings the bed of the car 
so close to the ground that entering and 
alighting from the Waverley at the curb are 
matters of the greatest ease because of the 
shortened step up or down. 

See the Waverley dealer in your city. Let 
him explain the Waverley and go over with 
you the features which give the car its supe- 
riority among electrics. 

Meanwhile write for the 


new literature, 
addressing Department B. 
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NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY 


For mediun 
in white or drab cout 
actual waist measur 
ength from armpit to 


v4 





Ng 


i (onFoR™ 


S - PATD-NO EYELETS 


STEELS 


1, medium tall o1 


ille, also 
e, bust 
waistline 


white Datiste 


PERFECT FORM FOR THE 
“CORSET COMBINED 


SLENDER 
WOMAN 


The only garment 
that, without pad- 
ding orinterlining, 
produces the styl- 
ish high bust, 
straight waist and 
long hip. No pres- 
sure on heart Jungs 
or stomach. Braces 
the shoulders, ex 
pands the = chest 
naturally. 

Ask your dealer 
for ““SAHLIN,”’ 


which is yourguar- 


antee. Order from 
us if he cannot 
supply you. Money 


refunded if not satis- 
factory. 

tall figures. Made 
I . Give 
measure desired, 


Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 


Ask foi 


ing information, 


free fashion booklet, full of interest- 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





































To Hold Hair 


in Place 


De Long Co. 
Hair Pins 


The smooth, perfect, 
non-slipping pin. 

Ask your dealer for 
the hair pin roll with 
the white band. 

Free sample on request. 
THE DE LONG 
HOOK & EYE CO., | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Write for Free Samples 
and see for yourself the beauty 

of Renfre Dress Gingt 

Ad M € n lar y ar 

a rs ; 

(| Tb FPoof, Heed we 
c Renfre Dress Ging S 

im RENFREW MFG. CO. 

SS ; Dept L. : Adams, Mass. 


S GINGHAMS 

















HOW TO GET 


HARDY, HYBRID 
ROSE PLANTS 


FREE 


, To introduce our popular woman's magazine, THE 

LADIES’ WORLD, into thousands of homes where 
itis not already taken, we offer for a limited period only, 
free with a year’s subscription at 50 cents (the regular 
price), a Set of 8 Ever-Blooming Hardy Hybrid Tea and 
Climbing Roses, all choice, new varieties, as follows : 
1 Climbing Kaiserin iy Victoria. A mos 

Cre: White ¢ ve and probal the 


t remarkable hardy 
best of this color 


taal ] wer large, f and de e, and very fragrant Buds long and 
1 Etoile de France, A $ ent Crimson Hybrid Tea Rose A 
eait grower, q t pr f omer, | er € al 
g ste rge- pointe ! kee} well, 
1 Mme. Jenny Gillemot. A fine Y« Hybrid Tea Rose of hardy, vigor 
1 rge blo iS of ¢ q te be ty. A fine cece ative gar en rose 
ome deep green fe ise 
1 Mme. Caroline Testout. A perb } 
La France in beatty ¢ orm, but deey 
deep, with } ome Astr ‘ I 
One of the best of all Tea roses for open ground planting. 
1 Franz Deegen. A bright Yellow Hybrid Te 
eedling from Katserin Augusta Vict 





r, throwing up « es freely, w 
he buds and bloc very | 

i pointed Foliage rich, dark and gle Vs 

1 Viscountess Folkestone. A HP lesh-C« ed Hybrid Tea Rose. Hardy, and of 





erect 





1 Mme. Abel Chaten 
t r right? 
ery larg Tee | orne on iong St¢ ’ € itting 
1 Climbing Clothilde Soupert. An [iver-Blooming Pearl-White Rose, and one of the finest hardy ¢ 
It trong gor grower, perfectly rdy and a wonderful omer, Grows 10 to feet in a se 


ay. AR 


J ers ever introd 
on, producing innumer 
i 


ters of the finest formed er 1 are large, full and double, and de ously sweet. 

The eight rose plants described above, comprising our Premium Collection, were slipped, potted 
and grown especially for us by one of the largest and most reputable rose growers in the U.S. They 
represent the newest and best hardy hybrid varieties. We send strong, healthy, well-rooted, |-year- 
old plants, warranted true to name and color. They are carefully protected in the packing, and 
are shipped, prepaid, from the greenhouses where they are grown, pion to our subscribers, thus 


receiving but one handling, and guaranteed to reach their destination in good order. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


now in its 23d year of successful publication, is through and through a woman's magazine; clean, 
wholesome and up-to-date, recognized as an authority on all matters pertaining to the domestic life of 
the home, and dealing in a practical way with every subject in which women are vitally interested, 
It is edited by CHARLES DWYER, and its Departments, comprising THE HOUSEHOLD, FAMILY 
PROBLEMS, ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK, HEALTH AND GOOD LOOKS, THE WAYS OF 
SOCIETY and FASHIONS AND DRESSMAKING, are all conducted by experts. Its ILLUSTRATED 
FEATURE ARTICLES, SERIAL and SHORT FICTION and CHILDREN’S PAGES, are notable for 
their excellence. It numbers among its contributors for 1909 most of the high-class magazine writers of the 
day. It is profusely illustrated by artists of known reputation, and its handsome colored covers are a speci il 
feature. Each number contains from 36 to 48 large pages, 11x16 inches in size. It stands very high in its 
class, gives more for the money than any similar publication, and is conceded to be the best magazine 
published at 50 cents per year, comparing favorably with many magazines of double its subscription price. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER _To any lady who will send us 50 cents in payment for a subscription to The 
Ladies’ World before June Ist, we will send the Magazine for one year, 


and in addition will send free the full Set of 8 Hardy Rose Plants above described as a premium, both fully prepaid. 





Our offer is made to subscribers in the United States only, and is remarkably liberal. Every 
lady who is fond of flowers should take advantage of the opportunity to secure this fine collection of 
choice hardy rose plants absolutely without cost. Address all orders: 


S. H. MOORE COMPANY, Publishers (Dept. N), 23 to 27 City Hall Place, NewYork 
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Cushion 
Rubber Button 


Hose 
Supporters 


Worn all over the world 


DURABLE 
STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
Webs Fresh from the Looms | 
Metal works, Heavy Nickel 





Si: 


late 
THISGUARANTY | | Cushior 
COUPON—in YELLOW HOSE 


is attached this way to | 
every pair of the genuine 
BE SURE it’s there Dealer and User 
Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c ag es : 
Silk 50c 


” SUPPORTER 


The Buttons and 








Mailed on receiy ty t i] psare Lice 
George Frost Company, Makers |}| ' 0" oS oo rte: | 
BOSTON | ONLY. | 


Wear Longer Than Others | 





————— J 




















(A Beautiful Hand-Made Arts and Crafts 


Vp dieysy 


good for 25c, thus giving the Pin free 















te jes. Beautif t Catalog FREE, 
The Buckeye Arts & Crafts Shop, Box 7, Urbana, Ohio 
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t f rg I I i $i to 3 } 
OSTRICH PLUME CO., 303 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, W is 
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according to the 
latest Fashion. This 
waist will launder 
splendidly and give 
the utmost satisfaction in 
fit aid wear. We confidently 
recommend this beautiful model as a worthy specimen from the fa- 
mous Forsythe House—the most renowned waist house in America, 
All sizes, 32 to44. Positively unexcelled at our price 2 00 

ust give bust measure when ordering . 

and enclose 10 cents extra for postage. 


years. They realize—they know— that the King 
Waist has a smartness of style and a perfection of 
fit, totally absent in ordinary waists. 

King bynes are strictly tailored. The bosoms 
are made good and poe and the sleeves are cut in 
the latest Directoire mode. 

Most of the fabrics used are imported and many 
| of ong 7 beautiful —_—S shown are exclusive with 
| King Waists. very detail of fabric and finish is 
| so correctly done that no amount of laundering + 
| or wear can affect their style, shape and fit. 
| Every King Waist comes to you hand- 7 

laundered and packed in an individual 
box. In buyirg waists, be sure to look x & 


for the “King” label. Ask your , 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
IN | 
nrsthkes | | 
NEW YORK FASHIONS | 
Leading Specialty House in New York 
Summer Catalogue Now Ready 
The Styles illustrated and described in this Fashion Book are 
correct alsolutely—all the illustrations are made from the garments 
themselves—no exaggeration either in the pictures or descriptions 
which include : 8. 
Tailormade Cloth Suits, . . $28.00 to $78.00 
Tailored Linen Suits, ° ° $18.00 to $55.00 
Lingerie Dresses, . ‘ ‘ - $12.50 to $100.00 
Silk Dresses, . ° ° e $18.00 to $69.50 
Lingerie W aists. .  . $2.00 to $25.00 
The Forsythe Linen Waist, . sa ee 
The Forsythe Madras Waist, . ‘ 5 e $3.50 
No. 1007 The Vorsythe Equestrienne Waist 
Price and Tennis Waist are standard- 
$2.00 tzed specimens of Sktlland Fash- 
, ton all over the world. 
LINGERIE WAIST, No. 1007, 
Anexceptionally stylish model 
nade of fine Batiste. Front 
has six rows of pretty Val 
lace. Between the two 
centre rows of lace isa 
strip of new diamond 
shaped medallion 
French embroid- AVE you ever worn a King Ta:- 
ery. HKetweenthe ¥ 
lace on either side lored Waist? If not, you cannot 
er aoe realize the unerring smartness — the 
quisite - wiss Y a y | 
- eda yl HE corset-cover above and the ' 4 ; HARMING tea-gown of all-over distinctive style—the perfect fit—and the un- 
ete lily atl chemise on the opposite side y é 4 i embroidered batiste, whichwould | usual comfort that they bestow on the wear: £ 
the front further would be lovely for a bride, and ‘f Oe X also be lovely made of any one of | F 
j ns hace may be either of batiste or sheer a | such simpler materials as a cotton | 
the appearance 3 : : 
Sack is effect nainsook laid in groups of fine ; +, point d’esprit, figured net, dotted | 
iv ~ sg Pmncersctge tucks. The trimming around the f ; . Swiss or a figured silk muslin. It is 
aes tops is a wide Valenciennes inser- of Con Y cut inkimono fashion,and the sleeve, = 
03 “agg 9 tion with an irregular edge, while J i§% a which is in one with the gown, is TAILORED 
Cuff. pe leen straps of lace caught with bows } 4 slashed at the outer arm and finished 
edged. Collar is form the shoulder-pieces. j ‘ with a fall of gathered lace. WAT S S 
tucked and lace ee. I 
edged and shaped have been worn by well-dressed women for many 
| 
| 











F Our Fashion Catalogue is Pree—in addition to Waists 
PES it itustrates and describes everything exquisite worthy 
of the wardrobe of the very best dressers—everything is new, 
everything good and everything so economically priced as to 
challenge the attention of careful and economical women. 


Write for this Fashion Catalogue Today. It will pay you to doso. 




















dealer — if he — supply vox, 7 &Y 2 
JOHN FORSYTHE, Broadway and 18th St., New York. | a ii cee ies ot Ve se 
latest Styles and we'll see ee we 2g os . 
are supplied. re SSS 
\ The King Waist Co. AS 
(2? 278 Sherman Av., Newark, N.J. 7 PPPS & 
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Madame 


Waitee 
Hose Supportin 


Belt 


_ ures the stylish fig ire, graceft il 
arriage and perfect fi tting hose 
The Original Hip Form Belt: the only 
one that prodt ices style 

without injuryto health. 


Tempered Steel 


SAFETY PIN 


One of many uses 
for the Damascus. 
The fact that it pene- 
trates six folds of cloth 
readily as a needle, and 
has strength to support the 
heaviest skirt proves its 
superiority, 




























- * qm entifically « ibutes 
Extra heavy nickel, black enamel J Typ stent sence vege ae dherg 
or gold plate. Six Sizes. “the back, and makinga ) 













vns. Can be 


perfect foundation for 4 (} 
Stylish gow i - 


Will not “pull out” in use. | 


The Guard Protects the Clothing 
Being made of flexible, tempered steel, 
the DAMASCUS iis stiffer, stronger, 


flatter and neater than any other. 


worn with or without a corset. Made 


& from superior materials with the unique 
. 


Uelid-Clasp 


which attaches easily, grips securely and 
will not cut the hose 

The Madame Waitee is for sale in first 

ass Shops. If your dealer cannot sup- 























Ask for the DAMASCUS. Be sure you get it. OME simple hand embroidery, w hich any girl N THE chemise and nightgown, which also belong ply you, we will mail postpaid on 
No other safety pin will prove so satisfactory. could follow, is the trimming on this dainty set. in this set, there is a prettily-shaped embroidered gooring be e. Give waist measure 
The CLINTON Safet Pin (larger and heavier than the The corset-cover fits closely around the figure, and yoke which extends across the back in the chemise, , he Bie bk. White, Sky, Pink 
Damascus and made of exible brass) is recommended for | at the top is pressed into plaits which are sewed but only to the shoulder-seam in the nightgown. ’ Sateen, 50 mista: Silk, $1.00 
infants’ wear and toilet — *'lt's moisture- proof, and | in place only at the waistband. The ruffles of the The material attached to this is in clusters of fine 5 Dept. 
having guarded spring does not catch in the cloth. | drawers are plaited in the same way and the edges tucks, while the buttonholed edges of the neck and \ Regipaana Rico ae yw zi 
SAMPLES. Give us the name of your dealer of both are buttonholed and embroidered in an sleeves are softened with lace edging, and a bit of : enerne = 
who does not carry the Clinton or Damascus | evelet-scroll design. color is given in the ribbon bows. 2 
afety Pin, enclosing 4c postage, and | THE 


we will send assorted samples. 
JZ OAKVILLE CO., 377 Broadway, New York 








"JUST TRY 
GLOSSILLA” 













better embroid- 
ery material — ex- 


celling silk at every point. 


— brighter than silk 
— more beautiful than silk 
— accomplishes resuits more easily 
than silk 
Glossilla is now being used by those who 
know to the exclusion of silk in the making 












Coward Good Sense Shoe 


is confortable, hygienic and durable. i t on a 
of the handsomest embroideries. You too natural foot-form last, with broad toe pliable 
should use Glossilla. trend. Aids wiz king, strengthens w« ankle "9 5 
Gl ill ded b supports the arch of the foot. Fault Im Pets 
slossilla is recommende y the best materials : adr making 


Department Stores and Embroidery 
Shops. Ask for it by name,—Glossilla. 
if your dealer does not keep Glossilla, write 


to us, giving his name. We will see that 
you get it. 


For Children, ren | and Men _. led 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Fille 


Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York | 


ee 





Glossilla Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. A, 109 Grand 8&t. 
New York 


$119 = Send Today For Our Large 
>) FREE CATALOG 


Containing the |: tcorred 
styles for Spring nd § aye 
mer, 1909, in Ladies’ Gat 








\\e 
———— 


LOSSILLA 


















Registered U.S Dat Office ments—Suits, Sk 1 
Taj 2 1) 1 nacie 
GH Z , 2 oP a Waists, and Musiin 
BHI wm SHV ER tt aS Ht. AN 34 L 8 Se MORE practical set for a bride is shown above, HE finest of tucking, material and lace are used is Wear. MEARICK’S CLOAK HOUSE 
a a eebees BD which may be made of a good quality of long- for this nightgown and drawers. The former, Chars ad ‘= 125 South Main Street, Dayton, Obt 





a. 





cloth. The corset-cover, which buttons in the shicl ens in the front, has a deep “ V’’-shaped | ———. 
IMPORTED SI LK HOSIERY back, is laid in fine prcerre and vx le with a ssid ‘ ch pera tage > ee on Py dl ge luce ours 


- é , is lz é ‘ neck, and is given a touch of trimming by the W. ods. 
At a Saving of 25 to 50 Per Cent. at the waist, while the neck is daintily embroidered rj ! 5 i shiz G c AGENTS ANTED . ress G ; 


ribbon run through eyelets in the shallow yoke. Le go nods. 4 


Also commas to Hae ot ddsle ang Catton. All grades | and trimmed with lace, asis the chemise, but in the The ruffles of the drawers are box-plaited and — ob eed : on Pal ge i ni credit ad 
J C.B ore FIELD A CO. Me 0& 5 : Builds latter a broader lace is used. Eyelets are made in trimmed with tucking and lace, but the one at the responsible agents. Write and secure territory n¢ ork CAV 
. C. BRAS -, Metropolitan ug, New York both garments for the ribbon. bottom of the gown is gathered. | National Dress Goods Company, 260 West Broadway Dept. 16),NewY 
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wder 


(PULVERIZED SOAP) 
For General Use ) 


Swift & Company, U.S.A; 


was, 






















































The Spring 
House Cleaning 


will be over in half 
the time where Swift’s 
Kk Pride Washing Powder is used. 


The soapy suds makes glass- 
ware sparkle and china shine. 


Pots, pans and kettles are quickly 
and thoroughly cleaned with hot 
water and Swift's Pride Washing Powder. 


Order a package from your grocer today. 


































ae Dealers supplied by 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
































































HE Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


The quality and beauty of 
McCallum Silk Hosiery, unex- 
celled even by the finest im- 
ported, has built up for us the 
largest silk hosiery business in 
the world. 

Yet the prices 
are much lower 
These sik sockines | than you have 


antecd against 
any imperectioms of | learned to expect 


manufacture by the 


wees 
Wal 88 Trees ~ 
WAWA WAL DOs Meow ewe 














ad fall in silk. 
fGallum oo 
Hlekory Caspar And the wear of 
ellonts these hose is guar- 
anteed, 


Most high-class 
dealers sell McCallum Hosiery. 
This guarantee envelope, con- 
taining matched silk thread for 
emergency use, accompanies 
each pair of the genuine. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, 
write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Send for our interesting booklet, 
“Through My Lady's Ring.” 


McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. 


Northampton, Mass. 











Ys ‘The Lily-White Corset \j 
Cover N 


is semi-finished with armholes already cut out, 
finished with embroidered scallops and has 
band shoulder straps which exactly match the 
body of the cover. 

The armholes are finished and are so em- 
broidered as to leave the pattern intact. The 
Lily-White Corset Cover is an absolute neces- 
sity for the well-dressed woman, It fits per 
fectly—the straps do not slip from the shoulders, 
sag or present an untidy appearance, 

It's made in both a fine Nainsook and a 
good quality Swiss, and comes in two sizes | 
size 2 for women of small and medium size | 
bust measure and size 3 for women of large 
bust measure, f 

Price per corset cover 65 cents, $1.00, $1.25, § 
$1.65. For sale at embroidery counters at | 

Iry Goods and Depatt- f 
ment Stores. If unable 
tosecure the Lily-White 
Corset Cover from your } 
dealer — write us. | 


Send postal for Lily 
White Stvle Book 
a fashion talk of 
interest — free. 





Leumann, Boesch 


& Weingart | 





595 Broadway, N.Y. City 


Pee se Ts 


$7.75 


For this Stunning 
Directoire Dress! 


Made to your individual meagure! 











In Jumper effect of very fine 
all-wool Panama cloth in 
the beautiful new directoire 
hipless effect. Skirt is a 
nine gore model and hangs 
with charming graceful- 
ness. Front and back 
panels with lapped seams. 
The waist, collarandsleeves 
are trimmed with satin and 
the girdle effect is particu- 
larly good. The waist is 
set off with handsome, satin 
covered buttons. Hooked 
invisibly in the back. 

This beautiful Directoire dress 
Some s in all the latest fashion- 
able colors —black, blue, brown, white, gray, smoke 
and Catawba, t hree grades of fine P; nama. 

Quality A. $7.75 (as illustrated) 

Style B. $8.75 
and an extra fine Chiffon Panama at $9.75. 

‘his is an exceptional chance for you to buy a 
becoming dress direct from the manufacturers, 
saving $6.00 or $8.00 (perhaps more) on your 
purchase. 

Send us your order for one of these dresses, and 
we will make it to your /udividual Measure. 
This guarantees you a perfect fit or your money 
will be refunded. 

Write for our handsomely illustrated catalogue K, which 


describes our suits and skirts, waists, dresses, petticoats and 
other women's wearing apparel It will surely interest you. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY. 

















THE CHIC SKIRT CO., 36 and 40 East 20th St., New York 
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ORE lovely than ever before are the new 

satin weaves for bridal dresses. It is diffi- 
cult to say just which is the most beautiful and 
appropriate. All are of the soft, supple texture 
necessary for the development of the present 
draped and clinging type of gown. 

Cachemire de soie, one of the new silks of 
exquisite quality, is lovely with a rich, dull 
finish. Satin meteor, a he savy silk with a lus- 
trous finish, satin ondoyant, in two-tone stripes, 
figures or dots, and Directoire and chiffon satins 
are all in excellent taste. Less expensive are the 
soft batiste, dotted crépe, voile, and the plain and 
dotted sheer lawns, which are all dainty and 
charming materials for a bride’s gown. 


HE white China-silk bridal petticoats are 

lovely trimmed with a deep knife-plaited 
flounce of Brussels net edged with lace. The 
thrifty little bride-elect will doubtless make hers 
at home, as they are marked twelve dollars and a 
half on the counters. 


NE of the attractive cretonne-covered hat- 

boxes at three dollars would make a useful 

gift. As the foundation of these boxes is heavy 

pasteboard they could be made quite easily. 

Select a heavy box of large size and cover it 

inside and outside with flowered cretonne in the 
favorite color of the bride-to-be. 


RESSY blouses of all-over tucked white 
srussels or coarse net with a plaited frill 
down the center-front, or a trimming of small 
outache ornaments, are sold for five dollars. 
‘They would be lovely to ‘‘take away” on the trip 
for occasional afternoon wear under a tailored 
coat. 


OVELY new dre robes of Liérre net lace 
— in pretty embroidered designs are marked 
twelve dollars. ‘They are complete with material 
for bodice and sleeves, and would make a charm- 
ing wedding gown worn over a slip of white 
China silk. ‘They require as trimming only a 
few folded bands deftly applied to the bodice, 
and a girdle of soft, lustrous, white satin. 


ARRED and striped dimity makes the dain- 
tiest kind of underwear when trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. Lovely gowns with low neck 
and short wing sleeves cost two dollars, and the 
same price is marked on circular drawers and 
well-shaped corsct-covers. 


USEFUL and convenient gift for a bride 

would be one of the traveling needle-cases 
of leather, or small sewing-boxes which may be 
tucked in a suitcase. ‘The needle-cases contain 
every conceivable size and kind of needle for 
ordinary work as well as bodkins. Cotton, silk, 
needles, and, in fact, all the necessities for sew- 
ing are included in the sewing-boxes. Prices 
vary from a dollar and a half up. 


RENCH hand-embroidered sets of under- 

wear in charmingly simple designs, consist- 
ing of nightgown, corset-cover and drawers, can 
be bought as low as nine dollars and a half a set; 
more elaborate designs cost fifteen dollars. 


RACEFUL wreaths of fine maidenhair fern 

or other small green leaves trimmed with 
tiny buds and flowers of white satin ribbon are 
much used to fasten the bridal veil on the head 
in place of the natural orange blossoms or tulle 
rosette, which is so often most unbecoming. 
These wreaths cost from a dollar and a half to 
three dollars and a half. Another pretty fancy is 
a wreath of fine fern leaves thickly trimmed with 
tiny white satin bows, which give the effect of 
small flowers. 


O COMPLETE her traveling costume noth- 

ing more useful and lovely could be found for 
the bride than a set of marabout in pale gray or 
one of the pretty castor shades. Boas with muffs 
to match cost sixteen and eighteen dollars. Good- 
looking boas alone may often be found for as 
low as five dollars. 


HARMING are the ready-to-wear hats made 

of corded taffeta, silk or chiffon, which are 
marked eight and ten dollars. They are in the 
quaint style of the Directoire period, with low, 
broad crown and a drooping brim set low on 
the head almost concealing the hair. Soft roses 
made of chiffon surround the crown. 


HE little glove handkerchiefs of sheer linen 

for a dollar are dainty and appropriate for 
a bride. The initials are surrounded by a wreath 
of tiny orange blossoms with a true-lover’s knot 
at the top. 


VERY bride will need a pair of comfortable 
bedroom slippers, and this year there is an 

almost endless variety of styles, from the ‘‘ mule” 
slippers of Turkish toweling to wear to and from 
the bath—these cost a dollar and a half—to the 
fascinating ones made of satin and trimmed 
with chiffon rosettes, marked six dollars. Among 
the novelties are boudoir slippers of cretonne 
in white, with a delicate floral design, trimmed 

| around the top with narrow, shirred ribbon. 

























A boon to mother and baby. 


diaper. Adjustable; require no 


dry and clean. Price 50c. Made from 


Stork Sheeting 


The only satisfactory waterproof fabric. Superior to all others 
for the baby, household uses, sick room, etc. Embodies all 
good features of rubber, but none of the bad. White, odor- 
less, soft, pliable. Very durable; will not harden or crack. Easily 
cleansed. Will not chafe or sweat the tenderest skin. Aseptic 


and hygienic. 
By the yard — 36 inches wide, 


Other Stork Sheeting Specialties : 


sure it is on the goods you buy. 
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stork Fanits 


Save the mother work, and 
add to baby’s comfort and health. Button on over regular 


Stork Catchall Bibs, 50c 
Stork Plain Bibs, 25c 
Stork Diaper Bags, 50c 


. « The word STORK is our e Send us your dealer's name and 
Caution: es Mites trade mark. Be Free ° i i sth 


dealer does not carry our line, write to us. interesting booklet. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 1-L, Boston, Mass. 







































pins. Keep baby’s clothes 
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light and heavy weights, $1.00. 


54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50. We will mc 








7] 


we will mail you a Baby Sponge 
If your Bag, made of Stork Sheeting, and our 





Also makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 








ae MARK, 
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Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body 
and corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 
torchon lace ‘Double Ve’’ Stocking Supporter Attachment 
over the shoulder 
Also Puff Bust Waists for br eta Girls 
CHILDREN’S STYLE, 99A, age ltol4 . - 5O cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199, agel2to18 . . . . 75 cents 
Descriptive Catalogue free. For sale everywhere. 








The C.N. Chadwick Co., 4th Av.& Baltic St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make 
a dress or shirt waist immediately dis- 
covershow difficult it isto obtain a good 
fit by the usual “trying on method” with 
herself for the model andalooking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


‘*Hall-Borchert Perfection 
Adjustable Dress Forms”’ 








do away —_ all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This form 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; 


also made longer and shorter at the waist line; 
bust made higher or lower, and form raised or 
lowered to suit any desired skirt length It is 
very easily adjusted, cannot get out of or ler and 
will last a lifetime. 

Write to-day for Illustrated Booklet contain- 
tug ¢ »miplete line of Dress Forms with prices 


Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York 





AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Th TERRY 
ICTURES 


One cannot afford to be ignorant of 
the world’s great paintings. 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. 534x8 (15 to 25 
times the size of this Baby Stuart). 
Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illus- 
trations, 2 pictures and a colored 
Bird picture for 3 two-cent stamps. 
Send 25c. for 25 art subjects. An 
excellent picture of Mr. Taft for 2 


two-cent stamps in April only. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box L. H. J., Malden, Mass. 








HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORMCOMPANY | 





THE EVILS OF SPRING 
To the complexion are prevented | 
and counteracted by the use of that 
great beautifier, Lablache. Its users ¢ 
have no fear of redness or rougli- 
ness caused by wind or 6, 
sun. Pure and harmless. / 
Refuse substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c a box, of druggists or by 
mail, Send 10c for sample Box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A 
125 pica St., Boston, Mass. 
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| | SAMPLES and Photos FREE (200 Styles)| Money. Thi 
u 
Let us send you free samples and photos of dainty 4Dpearance fe 
laces; Valenciennes, Mechlin, Maltese, our ownim- very choice ay 
portation, sold direct to you at low prices. Latest 
patterns for gowns, lingerie, trousseaux, ¢ ildren’s 


wear, etc. We offer you the easiest, cheapest Way 
to buy laces. Our firm is old, reliable’ ind has 
thousands of pleased custome rs in every State. 
Write us now. Please send 2c stamp fg postage 

vn 





American Lace Co., Importers, Dept. K, Decatur; Ill. 
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importec Valen’ | By 
ciennes, Mechlin, Cluny ee 

















and Filet, laces ana ! — ‘ 
(which we import direct, and sel whole 
sale prices, with all delivery charges p“:d ‘we Ww 
| be sent you by return mail, FREE for} i “a, Ud y, 
tion. They are the I: atest ‘and choicest atteres sale prin 
| of these dainty and durable laces now 5:) !arge? andenices 
used on waists, lingerie, ladies’, c!:ilareM > 125 sty 
and infants’ wear. E ‘dgings and inset . UN S is 
match always in stock — not so in you! | ve TED UNDER 
THE NEW YORK LACE IMPORT CO., Dept. A, 22 £21 St.,N.1-t 





ENGRAVED . 
1 () WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Notaprintedimitation—C ect Ip 
Each additional hundred $2.25. hg itsid I 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Sendt >. tree>* 0 
100 Finest Engravel PALMER ENGRA \ ING © 
Calling Car ~ $1. 134 Van Buren St., © icas 
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Tailor Made 


RITE today for our 
WS pring Style Book 
_ it’s free; also for free 
Samples of the dainty 
newmaterials for Spring. 

Let me tell you how we are able to 
makelofou shed. looking suit 


‘tailored throughout and guar- 
Corse you) at these lowprices: ALBERT M. HOPFHEIMER 


Suits $7.50 to $33.50 
Skirts $3.50 to $14.00 
Long Coats $8.50 to $22.50 
Silk Suits $12.50 to $25.00 
Wash Suits $4.98 to $10.00 
' (Wash Suits are ready made) 


Above prices include 
all materials and linings 
of excellent quality. 


We Prepay Express Charges 

Our free book shows 
72 newest models, Our 
free samples are of the 
newest weaves and 
»-.. shades, Our plan insures 

<GR correct dress and becom- 
ing style; it gives unlim- 
ited choice of materials, 
shades and models, 
which may be changed 
to suit your taste. Our 
garments are fresh and 
clean; all tailored to 
order in our 

Sanitary Sunshine Shops 

We guarantee fit and 
satisfaction or prompt 
return of money even if 
there is a mistake in 
measurements. This 
never-broken guarantee 
has appeared for 17 sea- 
sons in high grade mag- 
azines, Anyone at home 
can take your ineasure. 
Simply follow our plain 
instructions. 

Write today for our Free 
Style Book, Samples and Full 
Information —Ald Mailed 
FREE. 
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Albert M. Hoffheimer, Pres't 


THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 
373 Power Building, CINCINNATI, O. 


will make up your own meaterials at reasonable prices. 
¢ wh J 


Shielets 











ALLX DELIGRTFOAK 


“Che Dainty 
Mint Govered 
Gandy Goated 
Chewing Sum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 
YOUR CHILDREN KNOW how 


good Chiclets are; you should know 
how pure they are—try them. 


Up in little qveen bags for a nickel 
frank fi-Fleer  Gompany Seve 


+ Philadelphia, M1 °°: + 
i aud “Toronto, Ganada- + 
= 
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i The “ANTHONY” — 
‘| Good Luck Emblems ae 


Every reader of this Journal has be- 
« J€ acquainted with the celebrated 
Anthony ” Bags and Belts. 
We now introduce 
father Novelties | 





= a line of fine 

earing the ancient 

fn One which even today 

yeultes Good Luck — Prosperity and 

Money. This emble: P y 

4 heavy, durable met ich has the 
{ 


ir vn 
‘pearance of Old Gold and Bronze, “Anthony ”’ 


very choi . —_ 

¥ choice and stylish, Good Luck Belt 
with emblem 
buckle Made 
in silk elastic 
1% inch wide, 
black, white, 
brown, tan, 
gray, xreen, 





mn is Stamped on 











red, navy blue. 
Price $1.00 
Extra size $1.50 

“Anthony ”’ 
Good Luck Purse 
Beautii y made of rted 
Send for our _ English Goat Skin i ack, 
t Llustrated rown, green and y é ther 
idant. Ver e, Size, 4% 
Leather inches. Price $2.00. For * by 
Novelties. Best Dealers. If yours hasn't it 
ing colorof goods 








you direct 


AN ; and we will supply 
THONY MFG. COMPANY, LYNN, MASS. —~ 


| _—LADIES!!!— 
a 
Seth en i 
aeten 1, *e to buy your aists, ingerie 
‘ Prine’ Muslin Underwearat strictly whole. 
es direct from the manufacturers? Our 
rated 1909 catalog portriying 
Write for it today, 
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Spring Styles 
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D UNDERWEAR MFG. CO., 70-72 Westl Oth St., NewYork City 














TAIRMENDA 


Saves Stitches for Mother 
Mends Under the Torn Place | 


5c and 10c —all stores 


PETERS MFG. CO., BOSTON | 





INISHING TOUCHES 
By Mrs. Ralston 





Attractive turnover 
collar embroidered 
in eyelet and fancy 
stitches in soft 
tones of blue and 
finished with an 
edging of lace. 












Jabot of handkerchief 
linen embroidered in flow- 
ers and dots which any 
girl could copy. The em- 
broidery is equally pretty 
in white or a color. 


Collar and cravat 
of soft satin rib- 
bon. Two widths 
are used for the 
collar, shirred 
front and back. 
The pretty ball 
ends are made of 
satin, gathered at 
each end Over a 
cotton filling and 
joined with silk 


One of the new satin stocks, 
relieved with a plaited frill 
of white net. To wear with 


cord. tailored waists. 





Novel collar of figured net, which is ornamented with 
four cords held in place with an Over-and-over 


tch worked in a colored thread. 


Belt of soft suede, with a metal buckle in a simple 
design which is dull and in keeping with the con- 
ventional braid design. 


The back of the belt above, show ing the braid 
Jesign, which is of narrow soutache. Itmay either 
1 the belt in color or be of 1 
f R t ‘aa ‘ot ie i) 
fj & fa 4 
sax 2b ar a 7 hal 





An easily-made romper cut in one piece with a 
deep shoulder plait wl give ! + fullness for 
ease and freedom of the body. It opel nthe back 
and the sen ow neck and short sleeves make it 
adaptable for warm-weather wear or as a garment 
to slip On over the dress. An I sive cotton 
print in a neat check, or a plaid gingham in blueor 
tan, is a good material to use for this romper 


DATTERNS (No. 4398) jor this romper come 

in five sizes: 6 months, 1, 2,4 and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires one yard and three-quarters of 
30-inch material without nap. 
Guide-Chart, ten cents, post-free. Order from 
your nearest dealer tn pattern 
number, and stating age, breast measure and length 
of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 


Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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Price, including 


ss or by mail, giving 
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Bees “BETTICOATS have never been more 


i % exquisitely beautiful and dainty than 
4. Al ° 

3 & now—never before has fashion con- 
\ #: ceived such charming creations as are 


Shawna now being offered for Spring wear in 


ten 


=) 





TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 





q No single article of apparel more clearly indicates the up-to-date 
woman than her petticoat. Those women who are gowned in the 
latest modes—those who are costumed more conservatively — 
are the ones who depend upon Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats 
to impart the last touch of completeness to their costumes. 


@ Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats for Spring 1909 are art 
triumphs. They are the pinnacle of petticoat fashions, offering 
the latest word in the shades, stripes and fancy designs now the 
vogue in Panis. 


@ They cost but a third as much as those of silk, while offering the 
identical lustre and richness of silk with three times silk’s durability. 
¢ At leading shops in latest Parisian ideas and patterns. New 
popular shades, stripes and fancies. Prices, $2 and upward, 
according to workmanship. 


Heatherbloom Taffeta is of one quality only 





Beware of Imitations 
e of j Hea ; — 1 


Many spurious garments ar 


This silk label 
appears in the 


waistband of | 


every f ellicoat 











Heatherbloom Taffeta by the yard, 40 cents, 
every yard guaranteed 


@ The identical silk-like fabric from which the famous 
Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats are made. Better than silk 
for every lining purpose —for petticoats, drop-skirts, garment 
linings, etc. Made in 150 shades, 36 inches wide. 

@ At lining counters. Ask to see the new stripes and fancies. 


Heatherbloom on every yard 


Send for series of Souvenir Post Cards — Free 
A.G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. ,, 
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' Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Mary Hitchner 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answeredon this page. Correspondents should use 
their full names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


An Easily-Made Work Dress 


MARION C. D. The design 
for a work dress with a sepa- 
rate jacket, illustrated on this 
page, is as pretty as it is prac- 
tical. You will find it simple 
to make, and it has the unusual 
advantage of being easy to slip 
on in the morning, a fact which 
should appeal to you, as you say 
you will have to rise early and 
dress quickly, and still wish al- 
ways to look neat. Choose 
blue or brown chambray, ging- 
ham or calico, as any one of 
these materials will stand a 
weekly tubbing. Patterns for 
the jacket (No. 4397) come in 
seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 27- 
inch material. Patterns for the 
seven-gored skirt (No. 4145) 
come in seven sizes: 23 to 35 
inches waist measure. Size 25 
requires five yards and’ three 
quarters of 27-inch material. 
Price of each, fifteen cents. 


Foulard Silk is Much Worn 
Aucusta. Yes, foulard silks 
in a soft chiffon quality are fash- 
ionable in plain colors, dotted, 
chevron or braided designs. 











Lengthening Sleeves 

Mrs. J. F.A. There is such 
a diversity of styles in sleeves 
that it is quite easy to lengthen 
Jast year’s short sleeves to con- 
form with the fashions. Sheer 
white batiste or net is pretty for 
lengthening, with almost any 
kind of material. The short 
sleeves in your lingerie waists, 
which you say seem impossible, 
can be easily managed. Recut 
by our pattern No. 4166, price 
ten cents, which is full-length. 
Lengthen from a point a couple 
of inches above the elbow, and 
join with a cording of the mate- 
rial. Another section may be 
added between the wrist and 
elbow to simulate a cuff, with 
buttons and loops at the back 
seam. The piecing may also 
Le made under a narrow tuck 
or box-plait. 





Jet Trimming is Fashionable 

Ipa R. Heavy, black-beaded 
jet is much used for trimming 
gowns or hats, but I must tell 
you that it is suitable only on a 
very handsome gown or hat for 
dressy affairs, and not adapted 
to general street wear. 





























stat Nat orhans. 


Sheath-Like Lines 
Snug Hip and Back 


These features of fashion so imperative now 
are easily produced by the very modish 
merican Lady models, the most correct 
and exclusivé garments in corsetry. 
Model 340 — Snug Hip (like illustration) very 
smart model for slender and medium figures. 
ium bust, extreme length from waist line 
dé ‘fn in front, side and back. This garment 
has'the unboned cloth extension in the front 
and over the hip. The very long back is boned 
the full length. 
aterial, mercerized batiste, white. 
Boned with WALOHN which is the only 
dependable boning. It does not rust. It does 
not break. Strong, yet pliable, it moulds the 
fozm into lines of grace and ease and holds the 
—_ of the garment perfectly. 


Trained Nurse’s Uniform 
Mourning Materials Zi IsApORA. We havea pattern, 

Mrs; Bi. M. You can oe No. 3775, price fifteen cents, for 
choose almost any preferred de- on P a one-piece shirtwaist suit joined 
sign for your ‘‘best” dress, as P with a belt at the waist-line, 
the only restriction placed on 4397-4145 which would make a neat and 
styles for mourning is that they An Easily-Made Work-Dress trim uniform for a trained nurse. 
must not be too extreme. A The waist is plain, opening at 
discreet moderation in design and simplicity in the center-front, with a five-gored skirt which 
trimming is approved good taste. Dressy gowns may Le buttoned at the side-front or in the back. 
may be of dull black crépe de chine, chiffon, net, 
voile or chiffon-weight silks devoid of lustre. 
Chiffon broadcloth, dull serge and worsted are 
used for street suits. 





e . 

Pretty Fringe for a Sash The Phipps Trio 

Mrs. S. ELtiotr. Yes, it is difficult to buy “THE three smartest shapes for Spring. | 
fringe to match a gown in color, and this is how The Phipps trade - mark _ insures 
one girl overcame the problem and made a Insist on this 
pretty substitute: She matched her sash in J 
embroidery silk, and with a large needle pulled a ESOT ; 
dozen or more strands through a single hole in means satisfaction and 
the sash end, fastening the strands securely with long wear. Phipps Hats 
aslip knot. ‘This was continued across the entire are on sale at all first- 
Why not cut it over a new semi- end. A pretty finish was given to the ends of the class milliners and de- 
fitting pattern? You could use pattern No. 4413, sash by twisting in scrolls some inch-wide bands partment stores through- 
Pie ia OL nee ite Pee Soe +l of silk, shirred on each side. out the United States. If you cannot be 
sride,”’ in this issue of THE JOURNAL. By making supplied in your city, write direct to 


the coat shorter the front could be cut accord Silk Net is Lovely for Scarfs 
$3.00 ; ing tothe pattern. Face the collar and lapels with Mary M. T. You are quite right, silk net C. M. PHIPPS, Dept. H, 41 West 38 Street 
gg Qo New York 


Ottoman silk and trim with braided buttons. scarfs are much worn with evening clothes. | 
‘ , j 


The prettiest of the white net scarfs are em 
| i Chic 





Tight-Fitting Coats are Not Worn 


IRENE. It would be a mistake for you to recut 
your semi-fitted three-quarter-length coat into a 
8-26 $3.00 fitted style. ‘The new coats hang straight from 
Model 350—Snug Hip. Similar to model the shoulders, barely suggesting the curve under 
340 but not so long in front. 7 the arms. 
Material, coutil, white. : 
18-30 $1.50 
Model 360—Snug Hip. Same as model 350. 
Material, coutil, white. 
Boned with WALOHN. 
18-30 


Other New Models $1 to $5 


We list only three of the many Spring models. 
We would ask you to have your merchant fit 
you to just the right one for your individual 
figure. 

If you cannot obtain American Lady corsets 
in your town, write to us (our main office, 
Detroit, Michigan) and we will send you 
direct from the factory whatever model you 
may select, express or mail prepaid, upon 


quality as well as style. 
mark in your hat. It ast settee, 
FZ ORER 
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Material for an Afternoon Dress broidered with heavy siik in a combination of 


JEAN. Among the prettiest of the new sum the soft, harmonious Oriental colors. ‘Twenty 
mer materials fer afternoon gowns are the silk inches is the usual width, and they may be from 
and cotton fabrics. ‘These come in white or a two to three yards long. 
solid color and are finished with a floral border. 





Freshening a Black Straw Hat 


When in Mourning for a Parent Mrs. S. SmirH. Yes, the large hats with 


Cimetican. 


NEW YORK 


receipt of the retail price. 


Booklet? No charge. 





Cousel Co: 


DETROIT CHICAGO 











At leading stores. 
in all the newest modes — 
richly embroidered or plain finish. 


Petticoats 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 


Made 


In price, durability and style, Hydegrade 
Petticoats offer the best values to be had. 


Be sure that this label is in the 
waistband of every petticoat 


AuicE D. A young girl may wear mourning 
for a parent from a year to a year and a half. 
After three months it may be relieved with white 
organdy or crape turnover collar and narrow 
cuffs. Half mourning is worn after six months. 


Remodeling an Eton Jacket 


I. A. N. Eton jackets are not much worn this 
year, and as you have used this dark-green 
suit for two seasons why not remodel it into a 
dressy street gown? You can make the seven- 
gored plaited skirt more like the present styles by 
cutting over a plain, seven-gored pattern. Rip 
apart the jacket, which you say is plain with a 
deep shoulder plait and a vest. To a fitted lining 
sew a shallow yoke and stock of gold lace over 
chiffon. Make plain sleeves of black satin, 
finished at the wrists with satin-covered buttons. 
Lay the jacket over the lining, opening in the 
back, and make the shoulder 
plait smaller to allow for the 
overlap. Narrow the plaits in 
front to correspond, and join the 
two front portions with a panel 
of satin. Cord the edges on each 
side, and trim with satin-covered 
buttons. Cut out for the shal- 
low yoke and kind with satin. 
Make plain sleeve-caps, and add 
a draped satin girdle. 

Avoid Extreme Styles 

DorotHy L. As you are past 
middle age and inclined to 
stoutness, I would not advise 
you to choose one of the extreme 
styles in the new, narrow skirts. 
They are a form of dress only 
suitable for young and slender 
forms. You will find a new 


drooping brim slightly rolled on one side will be 
fashionable again this summer. As your hat is 
of fine black Milan straw you can remove the 
dust and make it look like new by scrubbing with 
a small stiff brush which has been dipped in 
milk. Go over the entire hat carefully several 
times. 


Bands are Not Much Used 


Mrs. Z. Do not trim the skirt of your checked 
suit with bands of the material; they are not 
fashionable this year. Plain, deep hems are used. 
Underwear for the Trousseau 

JANE Y. I am glad you intend making your 
own underwear, as you will get better materials 
than in the made garments for the same ex- 
penditure, For ‘‘ best” sets nothing is nicer than 
nainsook, batiste or handkerchief linen. Every- 
day ones may be of longcloth. 
Provide at least six complete sets, 
and do not forget a pretty dress- 
ing jacket and a long negligee. 
‘The former may be of silk mus- 
lin, dotted Swiss or soft silk. 
Crépe or challis would be lovely 
for the negligee. As you are un- 
certain about designs send for 
our Spring Style Book, price 
thirty-two cents, post-free. 





Puritan Collars Fashionable 

Sytv1a G. The flat, broad 
Puritan collars are much worn 
by young girls with all kinds of 
clothes. Plain tailored linen 
ones are correct, as well as 
fancy styles which may be fash- 
ioned of odd kits of lace and 
lawn from the piece-bag. 





/SUPPORTER and FiGurE 
SHAPING DEVICE 


produces (with entire comfort to the 
wearer) the long hip and waist lines which 
present styles demand. 
Unlike all other 
supporters, if 
cannot drag onthe 
muscles of the back. 
Ideal for dress, 
negligee or ath- 
letic wear. 
Black, white, 
blue, pink. Four- 
strap model, as 
illustrated, 50c and 
$1.00. Special six- 
strap style, $1.00. 


At your dealers or direct. 
ive waist measure. 


A. STEIN & CO. , Makers 
319 W. Congress St., Chicago 


























Ruth Newton 


THE MARK OF GOOD TA»!! 
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Persons of refinement always m@ 
their garments with their names. 








REIS’ WOVEN NAMES 


are the best to use. Woven in original designs on fine " 
Highly artistic workmanship. Clearest lette ‘ing. Fast nite 
Any style of letter in red, blue, navy or black $2.00 per # 


p a : four or five gored design more $1.25 perhalf gross. Tobehadin department 1» 4dry s00a#" 
: becoming. I he latter style is G. REIS & BRO., 636 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
34 ( “g especially good with a wide box- BRIDE-TO-BE. You say you 
Bi ¥: 


W nite for illustrated book!« 


An Inexpensive Nezlizee 





TRAE. (RAMI. F plait in the back. Ns ; are anxious to use your old 

CoS AB RIS. ae : pink silk muslin dress with the 
a Valenciennes ruffles, and also 
that you are in need of an inex- 





Young Maid of Honor 

LILLIE T. Pale-yellow silk 
muslin will make a charming 
dress for you to wear as maid of 








ALICE WEBSTEF 


pensive morning negligee. That | a 


Send for series of 


Souvenir Post Cards 


A.G. HYDE & SONS 


New York 
Chicago 














reminds me of a negligee made 
honor to your sister. As you by another little bride-to-be over 
say it must be a style simple to 3 : our pattern No. 3780, price 
make I would suggest pattern % b 4 ten cents. It was lined with 
No. 4400, shown on the page j am | pink batiste, for which purpose 
‘“The Girl Who Makes Her Own i 4 a | you could utilize the muslin 
Clothes,” in this JOURNAL, price Rs dress. Over this was sheer, 
fifteen cents. All-over Valen- white, figured Swiss with three 
ciennes lace over chiffon would frills of Valenciennes lace form- 
combine charmingly for the yoke ing the short sleeves. Embroid- 
and sleeves. The design could ery beading run with pink 
be carried out in Valenciennes ribbon finished the neck, fronts 
insertion and fine tucks. and the Empire waist-line. 


ENT-RONE 


| See Through-Sew Througt: fo» 
COLLAR [@\ ~_)) 
| SUPPORTER \(\\ 
Round Ends 
Washable 
Card of Three, 5c 
All sizes 


JOSEPH W.SCHLOSS & CO. 
149-151 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








Makers of 
Heatherbloom 
Taffeta 














The Back of the Work Dress 





SAMPLES FREE Zéneun anitiee Cloth 


Send _us your address and we will mail you Relyea Samples 
of White Waistings, Lawns, Long Cloth, Dimities, Linens, 
Lingerie Chiffon and Colored Rep Cloth Suitings. We prepay 
express on all orders in U.S. and refund your money if goods 
are not satisfactory. 


R “A & CO., 84 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs illustrated can be supplied at the prices stated 
jor each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern, bust measure for waists, costumes and sleeves, and waist and hip measures for skirt, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Wasnt scratched yet! 


























A white, fine substance in cake form. Jt scours, 


Bon 


A i cleans, polishes. It is the best thing made for 


use on glassware, mirrors, copper, brass, tin, 
steel, floors and wood work, windows, porcelain and_ nickel. 
Bon Ami is not injurious either to the article or to the hands, 
and it does not scratch. It is a household necessity. A housekeeper 


who uses it once will want it always. Grocers everywhere sell it. 





Seventeen years on the market and “‘Hasn’t Scratched Yet.” 
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ILGeTE’S 


ALG POWDER 


The 


SAFETY POWDER | 


for your 


BABY 


| T’ HELPS to make the baby happy because it 
moN makes him comfortable. 
Soothing and refreshing to his tender skin; 
but, Lest of all, antiseptic, and that means safe. 
Made from the formula of a famous baby 
hospital physician and endorsed by trained 
nurses everywhere. 
Remember, not only the powder itself 
but even the delicate perfume is antiseptic, 
—safest for you and your children. 











Read these well-known Chemists’ Reports | 








agian aa ee ae A Cre ee 
ot ne fact that C olgate’ S Violet and i as shme oe Bougu 4 VW : have tested tne antisepti qualities o} Colgate & Co.'s 
; fey 4 ) ] } { J ae ees py Seen 
Talc Powders exert an ‘inhibitory action on the pre »wth ol V iolet Lat Powde Yr, ana the perfume used th rein, and mind 
. 4 nd = P| Ae ] ! | ry i “* / > OYTO“ } ) 
bacteria, recommends them as being admirably suite tor that hey have a marke inhibit ry action on" tine gy wth Ol 
° . ” a ' . “EA e ect y Ole OT) the I { 1} sho ti if 

use on both infants and adults. teria. ihe tests mad th eriume how that it 
1 +} } ] } ] ] r} 
" . ) ce adds decidedi to the value of the powst in 

Prof. VIRGIL COBLENTZ, Ph.D., Phar.M., F.C.S ) ] | bs 

, , n powder was purcnased in the open market. 

Analytical and Consu!ting Chemi 115 West 68th S _ rk ” 
tI} | ( 
a Gre 





Send for Our Beautiful New Book 


““A Babe in the House 


and How to Care for Him” 
By the former 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated by ROSE O’NEIL 
Member Societé des Beaux Arts, Peris 














The author has put her fifteen years’ experience as Superin- 
tendent of The Babies’ Hospital, New York, into this standard 
baby book. This and her training in the New York and 
























— 
Sloane Maternity Hospitals make her book authoritative and 
indispensable to any young mother. 

And the pictures! Fit for framing, every one. You are 4 
all familiar with the wonderful child characterization of this 4 
famous artist. i 

Since the edition is small and both manuscript and pictures represent . 
the best, we must ask you to send 10 cents for this little classic. “coueare 8 co a 





Trial size box of Talc sent for 4c. Oo haw Yous © 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H,.55 John Street, N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


